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PREFACE. 


The writings of Madame Guizot are highly 
celebrated iu France, and though something of 
this celebrity may be due to her position as the 
wife of an illustrious statesman and historian, 
it must also be remembered, that this very posi- 
tion was calculated to draw forth a severer 
criticism than would usually be passed on one 
less favourably circumstanced. But the works 
themselves have merits of far too decided an 
order not to command attention in any case, 
and they especially deserve the notice of English 
parents, from their entire freedom from the 
exaggeration of sentiment and love of effect, so 
often justly complained of in a certain portion 
of the Literature of France. 

In her Tales, it has been the aim of Madame 
Guizot to secure the attention of her youthful 
readers by an attractive narrative, in which the 
chief personages are children like themselves, and 
the events and situations such as might occur 
in then- own experience, and then to lead their 
minds to important conclusions by the natural 
course of the story, and without the repulsiveinter- 
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vention of mere lecturing pr argumentation ; and 
we think it will tye admitted, that in the present 
aeries, she has been eminently successful. These 
Tides are so simple and natural, that they may be 
understood by even younger children than they are 
aetotoally intended for, while at the same time they 
are so full of good sense, and touch so vividly 
those springs of action which influence alike 
both the young aul the old, that many of them 
will be read with as much interest, and sometimes 
evgn with as much advantage, by the parent as by 
the child. Though perfectly unpretending in 
structure and language, the most fastidious taste 
will acknowledge them to be the productions of a 
highly refined and cultivated mind, while they 
equally display all the charms of an affectionate 
and parental disposition, conjoined with a lofty, 
though a gentle and rational morality. 

It is only necessary to observe, in conclusion, 
that tlic Translator has endeavoured to preserve 
throughout the simplicity of style which dis- 
tinguishes the original, and to convey its meaning 
with all the fidelity which the difference of the 
two idioms would permit. A few unimportant 
expressions have been modified or omitted as 
unsuitable to English taste, or like!} to convey, 
in translation, a different impression fropi that 
actually intended, but beyond this no liberty 
lias bfen taken with the text. 
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MORAL TALES 


THE HISTORY OF A LOUIS D’OR. 

Ernestine was passing with her mother through 
the arcades of the Palais Royal, stopping at every 
shop, longing for all she saw, now and then sigh- 
ing heavily, and at each moment making the 
happiness of life consist in the possession of some 
attractive object, the remembrance of which was 
effaced the moment after by some other, destined 
in like manner to be as speedily forgotten. She 
was, however, more especially interested by a toy- 
shop ; not that Ernestine had any wish for dolls, 
little carts, or bureaus, in which she could not 
even have put her thimble, the drawers were so 
small : she was, indeed, too old for that, for she 
was already eleven; but the sight of a moving 
picture, in which were to be seen two men fight- 
ing, a dog turning a spit, a laundress, a paviour, 
and a stonecutter, inspired her with a fancy, which 
appeared to her much more reasonable. She 
stoppediier mammS in order to examine it 
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leisurely, and her mother was kind enough to 
indulge her; but the picture was then motionless. 
Ernestine thought it would be delightful to see all 
those figures in action, especially* the dog turning* 
the spit, and asked if it would not be possible toi 
beg of the shopkeeper to wind it up. 

“ Certainly not,” replied Madame de Cideville, 
“ he did not place it there for the amusement of 


the passers-by ; he would think I wished to pur- 
chase it.” 


“ It would surely be very dear ?” said Ernestine. 

“ One louis,” replied the shopkeeper, who hat? 
^verheard her. 

* u Oh! mamma,” whispered Ernestine, “howi 
cheap !” for she had imagined that a thing so 
, Beautiful, and so ingenious, must have cost an 
enormous sum. “ How delightful it would be,” 
she continued, “ to obtain that for one louis !” 

u There are,” said her mother, “many better 
ways of employing it and she passed on, to the 
great vexation of Ernestine, who wondered to her- 
self how it could happen that her parents, who 
were so rich, did not think it proper to spend a 
louis on so charming a thing as a moving picture, 
in which a dog was to be seen turning a spit : for 
Ernestine, like all children, and upon this point 
she was more than usually inconsiderate even for 
herbage, thought her parents- much richer than 
they really were ; besides, she was not aware that 
there is no fortune, however large, which justifies 
unnecessary expense. On reaching home, she spoke 
to her father about the picture. 

“ Only fancy, papa, it might have been had for 
one louis. Oh ! how happy I should have been 
i£>.I had had a louis of my owfi !” 
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rf You would not surely have spent it upon 

that?” replied her father. 

"Oh ! papa, how could I have Apent it on any- 
thing more delightful?” 

" Doubtless,” replied M. de Cideville, " it would 
have been quite impossible to have found anything 
more delightful ; but you might have found some- 
thing more useful.” * 

" For a louis, papa ! What is there so very 
useful that can be bought for one louis ?” 

As she said these words, Erijrfestine tossed in 
’her hands her mamma's purse, which Madame de 
Cideville, on entering, had laid upon the table. 
A louis d'or fell out of it. " See,” said Ernestine, 
as she picked it up, " to what very important pse 
can this little yellow thing be put?” 

" To what use?” replied her father; "if I were 
to tell you all the important uses to which it 
might be applied, all the trouble that is sometimes 
required to gain it, all the danger there is in 
spending it badly, all the good it may do to those 
who are in want of it, all the evil it may make 
them commit in order to obtain it, you would 
wonder how any one could be even tempted to 
throw it away upon useless objects. Shall I relate 
to you the history of that particular louis, all the 
adventures it has met with, and to how many 
uses it has been applied ?” 

"Oh! yes, papa; but how came you to know 
all this?” 

" That I will,, tell you afterwards. At present I 
want you to look at it merely; it is not very 
ancient, it belongs to the coinage of 1787, so that 
it is scarcely five-and-twenty years old. Now, 
Jhste^tpjall that has happened to it.” c 

b 2 
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Ernestine drew a chair to her father's side, that 
she might listen more attentively, and M. de 
Oideville began* thus : — « 

’ I will not tell you how much labour and time 
were required to extract from the earth the small 
quantity of gold of which this louis is composed, 
to separate it from the other substances which are 
generally found mixed with it, to melt it, to coin 
it, &c. It was in the year 1787 , that it came for 
the first time into the Royal treasury, and that it 
was afterwards \iven out, in payment of a regi- # 
ment, to which, I know not by what chance, 
jjflveral months' arrears were due. »As the soldiers 
received five sous a day, this louis served to dis- 
charge what was owing for more than three 
months’ pay to a poor fellow who, had there been 
war, might, during this time, have fought in a 
dpzen battles, have been killed, or at least wounded, 
have died of hunger in a besieged city, perished 
at sea, or been eaten by savages, had he been 
sent to fight in America. But as it was a time of 
peace, he had only caught an inflammation on 
the chest, in consequence of having had to mount 
guard during one of the severest nights of winter, 
and afterwards a cutaneous disease, from having 
slept in the hospital in the same bed with a com- 
rade who had it. At length he roco\ered, and as 
lie w # as an industrious and wjft-condueted man. 
and had managed by his occupation of barber to 
the regiment, to make some little savings, lie was 
able, notwithstanding what I have mentioned, to 
send this louis to his father, a poor peasant, ai 
that very moment on the point of being imprisoned 
for a debt of one louis, which he could not pay. 
Tile creditor was on the spot, threatemli^isim; 
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and announcing his determination of sending for 
the sheriff’s officer : the peasant's second son/ the 
brother of the soldier, furious at seeing his father 
thus menaced, had taken up a hatchet with which 
he was going to kill the creditor, notwithstanding 
.the interposition of his mother, who, uttering 
piercing cries, rushed forward to prevent him, and 
was thrown down by him, without his perceitfng 
it, so violent was his passion. . The person who 
had brought the louis from the soldier, arrived in 
the midst of this tumult. She ho*!, at first, much 
difficulty in making herself heard ; but when they 
did begin to understand what she was saying. 

, peace was restored. The father paid his creditor,* 
the son rejoiced that he had not killed him, ajid j 
thus this louis d’or saved a man’s life, probably 
the lives of two men ; for the son would have been 
punished for his crime : perhaps, indeed, it saved * 
a whole family, for the father and mother, who- 
had only this son to assist them in their labours, 
would, in all probability, have died of misery and 
grief. 

The creditor who had exacted this louis with so 
much severity, belonged to the same village, and 
was really in absolute want of the money, because, 
his harvest having failed, he had not the necessary 
provisions for his family during the winter. Ilad 
the soldier’s louis not arrived, however, it would 
have been useless for him to have put the father 
in prison ; he would have gained nothing, as the 
old man possessed nothing ; but with this louis he 
bought twenty or five-and-twenty bushels of pota- 
toes, which were then very cheap, and these served 
to support himself and his children. 
f JJhgv woman, however, from whom he had pvf* 
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chased the potatoes, and who belonged to another 
village, having the imprudence to cross in the 
dark a wood, through which the road to her house 
lay, three villains of the neighbourhood in which 
she had sold her potatoes, who had seen her receive 
the louis, agreed to wait for her in the wood, and 
rob her of it. When, therefore, she had pene- 
trated into the thicket, they burst upon her, 
threw her from her horse, took the louis, and were 
about to tear .off her clothes, and perhaps kill 
her, when, fancying they heard a noise, they ran 
off in different directions. He who held the 
Jtcuis, endeavoured to escape from his companions, 
that he might not share it with them ; but they 
- met him that same evening nt a tavern where he 
was spending it in drink, ^uey demanded their 
share, quarrelled, fought, and discovered all their 
secrets. They were arrested and sent to the 
galleys. The tavern-keeper interposed in the law- 
suit ; he wished to have the louis, as it had been 
spent at his house; the woman who sold the 
potatoes, and who had recovered and again 
mounted her horse, also claimed it, as it had 
been stolen from her. I know not whether they 
were indemnified, but the louis, after having 
served as a proof of the theft, because it was the 
only one in the country, none of this particular 
coinage having been before introduced there, passed 
into the hands of an old lawyer, who quarrelled 
with an elderly lady, after a friendship of 
thirty years, because she had won it of him at 
piquet, during the course of six months, and had 
told him, besides, that he did not know how to 
play. This old lady sent it as a new-year's gift 
W one of her little granddaughters in £ariv w hft 
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was saved by it from a very considerable annoy- 
ance. Her brother, who, though Seated with a 
good deal of severity, was, nevertheless, very dis- 
obedient and ill-behaved, had taken from her 
father’s library, notwithstanding his having been 
.forbidden to touch it, a book which contained 
prints ; while reading it, he had let an inkstand 
fall upon it, and in order that he might 2 * not 
be suspected, had carried it into the anteroom. 
All this he communicated to his sister, as a great 
secret, making her solemnly promise to say nothing 
about it, so that the servant might be suspected. 
As her father was very particular about his booVg, 
the young girl knew that the servant would be 
dismissed; still she could not denounce her bro-. 
ther. The book had been put in the anteroom, 
during the evening, and she wept all night at the 
thought of what was to happen next day ; for she* 
was extremely kind and just. In the morning; 
on aw r aking, the first thing she beheld was the 
louis, which had been put upon her bed as a pre- 
sent from her grandmamma ; her joy was extreme, 
and she immediately sent for a copy of the book, 
as her brother, who had also received a louis, 
finding himself screened, would not spend his in 
this manner. However, she consoled herself, by 
thinking of the terrible pain she would have 
experienced in seeipg an innocent person puifished, 
without daring to justify him. The book cost 
exactly one louis ; this louis passed into the hands 
of a librarian, and had a great influence on the 
destiny of a little boy, whose history I am about 
to relate to you. 
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LITTLE PETER. 

Little Peter, when ten years old, had entered 
the service of M. Dubourg, a worthy man, who 
passed his life in the study of Greek and Latin, 
and was so much taken up with what happened 
three thousand .years ago, that he did not even 
think of troubling himself with what was actually 
passing around him ; for he was consoled for every 
ipconvenience, provided he could apply to it an 
example or a maxim drawn from antiquity. If he 
-cut his finger, or hurt his foot, his first movement 
vfras An exclamation* of impatience, but immedi- 
ately afterwards he checked himself and grew 
C4\m, saying, “ The philosopher Epictetus suffered 
his leg to be broken by his master, who was 
beating him, without making any complaint be- 
yond these words : ( I told you you would break 
my legJ ” One day, while dining in town, he 
found himself in company with some very ill-bred 
military men, who could talk of nothing but the 
stories of their regiment, and the number of bot- 
tles of wine they had drunk at a mess dinner. 
The mistress of the house, in order to make him 
some kind of apology for a conversation w hich 
wearied him, said, laugliing, " You must allow, M. 
Dubourg, that I have made you dine in very bad 
company/' * 

"Madame," replied M. Dubourg, " AlcibiadcsK 
knew how to accommodate himself to every grade 
of society, to every company, and even to the 
customs of every nation;” and in order to 
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the example of Alcibiades, he commenced talking 
to them of the battle of Salamis, and the feasts 
of Bacchus. As to the rest, M. Dubourg only- 
dined out six times a year ; this was a rule which 
he had laid down for himself, however numerous 
might be the invitations which he received. The 
only irregularity he allowed himself was in the 
periods. Thus, for instance, he might one *year 
dine out on the 6th of March, and the following 
year on the 7th or the 10th; it might even happen 
that he accepted two invitations in the same 
month, though as a general rule he placed them 
as nearly as possible at equal distances; but i£ v by 
^iiv extraordinary chance, the six dinners were* 
expended by the month of July, no e^ns .gRjfbioq^ 
would induce him to dine away from home -during 
the rest of the year. His expenditure was regu- 
lated as strictly as liis manner of life. With a 
very small income, M. Dubourg wished to live in ’ 
such a manner as to be perfectly independent of 
every one, and especially so as never to be reduced 
to the necessity of borrowing, which he regarded 
as the greatest of all faults : “ for,” said he, “ one 
can never be sufficiently sure of repaying.” Thus, 
his dinners were furnished by a restaurateur, who, 
for the same sum, brought him every day the 
same thing. On one occasion the restaurateur 
wished to increase^ his charge. “ It is all the same 
to me,” said M. Dubourg, “ I shall take less ; 
Diogenes was able, by mere philosophy, to bring < 
himself to drink out of his hand, although he had 
‘ still a wooden cup of which he might have made 
use.” It was probably less out of respect for 
philosophy, than from the fear of disobliging a 
£M8tomer, that the restaurateur, by the mean^ of 
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certain arrangements, agreed to furnish him, for 
the old price, a dinner of pretty nearly the same 
kind. * • 

The other expenses of the day were calculated 
with the same precision, so that, without ever 
counting, M. Dubourg, had always a year's in- 
come in advance, and was consequently never 
inconvenienced by having to wait for his returns. 
He had, besides, a sum in reserve for extraordi- 
nary cases; such as an illness, an accident, or 
even a goblet broken, or a bottle of ink over- 
turned, &c. It might also happen, on a rainy 
djy, that he had to pay for crossing a stream upon 
* a plank, or, in winter, to give a sous to the little 
''sweeper who elearied the crossing; all these ex- 
p£nsesT fell upon the "extraordinary fund, for as to 
coaches, M. Dubourg had only hired two during 
the. whole course of thirty years. One was to 
pay a visit to a rich man from whom he had ac- 
cepted an invitation to dinner, and to whose house 
he was told he must not go splashed. This broke 
off their acquaintance, and he never would go 
again, however much he was pressed. The other 
he took when going to declare his sentiments to a 
young lady whom he had been persuaded to fancy 
himself desirous of marrying. He took it for 
fear that the wind should shake the powder out of 
his hair, and it gave him an opportunity of re- 
flecting, as he proceeded, on the disorders into 
which the passions lead us. On arriving at the 
young lady's house, he paid the* coachman, re- 
turned home on foot, and renounced for ever the 
idea of marrying. His reserved fund was always 
maintained in the same state, by means of a por- 
tic^i of his income regularly set apart for this pt*£- 
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pose. When it did not happen to be all spepfc by 
the end of the year, M. Dnbourg gave the re- 
mainder to the poor, otherwise, he neither gave 
nor lent ; for he said that “ it is not proper to give 
unless we are certain of not being obliged to ask, 
and that he who, in order to lend, exposes himself 
to the chance of being obliged to borrow, places 
his integrity at the mercy of a bad paymaster.” 
It may be seen then, that with some tollies, M. 
Dubourg was a man highly to be, esteemed for his 
integrity. 

Little Peter passed with him the happiest of 
lives. Provided he was careful not to arrange the 
books that were scattered or heaped together upon 
the desk or floor, which M. pubourg called .dis- 
arranging them ; provided he took care to sweep 
the room only once a fortnight, when M. Dubourg 
had taken away certain fine editions, which he did 
not wish to have exposed to the dust ; provided 
he was careful never to remove the cobwebs, 
that he might not run the risk of upsetting the 
busts of Ilomer, of Plato, of Aristotle, of Cicero, 
of Virgil, &c., which adorned the top of the 
library, little Peter might do pretty nearly what 
he pleased. If he happened to be out at the hour 
at which the restaurateur brought, every day, 
M. Dubourg’s dinner, so that it had to be left at 
the door, M. Dulypurg having forbidden the man 
ever to ring, for fear of interrupting his studies, 
and if M. Dubourg found his dinner quite cold, 
.or partly eaten by the cat, Peter merely excused 
himself by saying, that he had been detained by 
some business. Then M. Dubourg would say to 
him : “ It is quite natural, Peter, that you should 
occupy yourself principally with your own affairs ; 
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you are not my slave ; I have not purchased you 
with my money : but were you my slave, the case 
would be very different.” Thefn, whilst taking his 
dinner, he would explain to him the duties and 
condition of slaves ; and how it was that their 
masters possessed over them the power of life and 
death, which was indeed but just, since they had 
purchased them ; “ But as for me, Peter,” he 
would add, “ I am not permitted to do you the 
least harm, for you are not my slave.” And, in 
fact, he would not give him a caning, even when 
he learned his Latin grammar badly; this was, 
nevertheless, the greatest annoyance Peter could 
TSiuse M. Dubourg; who, on this point, sometimes 
got into violent passions, quite at variance with 
his general character ; for he could not understand 
how it w as possible for any one to dislike so excel- 
lent' a thing as the Latin grammar. This dislike, 
however, was very sincere on the part of little 
Peter, who had no fancy for study, and who, 
though lie had learned to read and to write, had 
done so much against his will. When M. Du- 
bourg, who did not wish any one to live w ith lum 
without understanding Latin, first put an Acci- 
dence into his hand, his parents were delighted at 
the idea of his making, as ttiey thought, little 
Peter a learned man like himself; but Peter had 
not th£ slightest wish to resen^ble M. Dubourg, 
who passed the whole day in poring over books ; 
who often only half dined, for fear of allowing a 
Greek passage to escape him, the meaning of which 
he was beginning to seize ; who took water, scarcely 
coloured, because wine disturbed the judgment, 
and had, he said, caused Alexander the Great to 
commit many crimes and who, finally, <as his 
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only pleasure, walked for two hours every day fo 
the gardens of the Tuileries, with three other 
learned men, who, on their part, met there for the 
purpose of conversing together, after the manner 
of the Peripaticianst 

Little Peter, fancying that Latin led to nothing 
better than this, could not perceive in it anything 
very attractive, and only learned his AccidencS, ill 
or well as the case might be, for the sake of pleas- 
ing M. Dubourg, who wept with joy when he had 
repeated his lesson well. He read, however, with 
tolerable pleasure, some books of history which 
M. Dubourg had lent him, and he passed the 
remainder of his time with his parents, to whoflH 
M. Dubourg had promised to ^end him for several' ** 
hours each day, and to whom Peter, accordmg'to 
custom, remitted a very considerable portion of 
the hundred francs which lie annually received as 
liis wages ; for they said that, having consented to 
‘place him with M. Dubourg at an age in which 
his labour might have been useful to them in 
their trade of braziers, they ought to be indem- 
nified, in some other manner, for the expenses 
lie had occasioned them in his childhood. Little 
Peter, blitter fed and better clothed than he could 
have been at home, ought to have considered him- 
self very well off; but be was discontented, because 
lie could not run about like other boys of his age, 
and because lie fiad not the free disposal of his 
money ; in fact he regretted all the follies which 
he could not commit, and then the Rudiments 
'greatly disgusted him. Besides, little Peter 
affected to be ambitions ; lie mast make his for- 
tune, and that was an impossibility so long as 
he re ummed with M, Dubourg. He related, his 
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troubles to a little groom with whom he became 
acquainted, from having seen him at the door of 
a house, situated between the residence of M. 
Dubourg and his father's shop. One day this 
groom, whose name was John, told him that if 
he wished he would procure him a good situa- 
tion, with a young gentleman, a friend of his 
master, who was in want of a groom. lie would 
have to take his meals with the other servants 


of the family, as long as the young gentleman 
resided with his .parents, and receive a hundred 
francs a year, as with M. Dubourg, besides a louis 
d'or for his new-year's gift, not to mention the 
‘•’perquisites, which, according to John's account, 
'woidd amount to* three times as much as his 
wages.* Peter felf Jfiimself greatly tempted by the 
louis d'or, which he hoped to keep for himself, 
and by the livery, which he thought much finer 
than his grey jacket, forgetting, that from his 
grey jacket he might pass to a better dress without 
the change being remarked, whereas livery is a 
costume which once seen upon a person is never 
forgotten. John had taught him to groom a 
horse, and this pleased him much more than the 
Rudiments ; he thought it would be very delightful 
to have to groom one every day, and, besides, it 
seemed to him that he should have his own way 
much *more. However, he told John that the 
thing was impossible ; that he could not leave M. 
Dubourg ; but as he went along he could think of 
nothing else. His parents, seeing* him thus pre- 
occupied, said to him a dozen times, “ Peter, are 
you ill?" He replied that he was not, and left 
them much earlier than usual, to go and find 


Jol^n ; not that he knew what answer to give him, 
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but simply that he might hear him talk of the 
aquation, of the louis d'or, of the perquisites,* and 
jof the horse. * 4 

The desire he felt to obtain the situation in- 
creased at every moment. John told him that 
- nothing was easier ; that he had only to allow him 
to speak to M. and Madame Jerdme, — these were 
the parents of little Peter; and that he Would 
make them listen to reason. Peter took him at 
his word, and told him to come with him. John 
went, and as he was a boy of great determination, 
he represented, in glowing colours, to M. and 
Madame Jerome, all the advantages of the situa- 
^ tion which he proposed, with the exception^ 
however, of the louis d'or, to which Peter had 
begged him not to allude, as He' wished to keep* it 
for himself. “ But see, Madame Jerdme,” said 
John, “ the master he will have, lays aside his 
clothes almost new, and I will wager that, etery 
year, Peter will be able to bring a suit to M. 
Jerome; but that is on condition that you let him 
have a little more of his wages.” 

“We shall see, we shall see,” said Madame 
J erdme, who was quite captivated with the idea of 
her husband's having a smart coat to walk out 
with her on a Sunday. M. Jerdme urged that 
Peter could not leave M. Dubourg, who bestowed 
so much pains on his education. “ Excellent I” 
replied Madame Jerdme ; “ no doubt Peter will be 
veiy well off when he is as learned as M. Dubourg. 
.They say in the neighbourhood, that that is not 
the way to get bread.” And as Madame Jerdme 
always made her husband do just what she 
pleased, it was agreed that Peter should accept 
the situation. John went to his master to solicit 
wttrpiPi tfoito’isfcfu Public u*rt 
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it ; tie latter mentioned it to his friend, who sent 
for little Peter, and as he was without a servant, 
it was arranged, 'that if Peter brought him a good 
character from M. Dubourg, he should enter his 
service the following day. 

Peter returned home to M. Dubourg, whose 
.dinner had been waiting at the door a quarter of 
an hour. He was so bewildered, that in laying 
the cloth, he put the chair on the side of the 
window instead of on that of the door, a thing 
which had not'Ajeen done for five-and-twenty 
years ; and lie forgot, w hen giving M. Dubourg 
something to drink, that it was an inviolable rule 
*^ith him to put the wine into the glass before the 1 
wa^er. His master looked at him with astonish- 
ment/ saying, “ Are you ill, Peter ?” He again 
replied that he was not, and continued liis duties; 
•but he was completely embarrassed, and the more 
so &s M. Dubourg spoke to him with even more 
than his usual kindness, calling him my child , his 
terra of endearment for those whom he particu- 
larly liked. He said to him, “You will soon be 
thirteen years old; this is precisely the age at 
which the Romans took the Prmtexta . I even 
think that I might find instances in which it was 
taken earlier, though, indeed, this may have been 
in corrupt times. But no matter : I think 1 can 
in conscience, allow you to leave off your grey 
jacket. Since you have been "with me, I have 
made it a rule never to dust the covers of my 
books with my sleeve, as I was accustomed to do, 
and I have only failed once, and then through' 
pure forgetfulness. Besides, although this coat 
lias nearly served its time, for I buy one every 
three years, it is in a sufficiently good condition 
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to be done up for you. And/' added M. DuboArg, 
patting him on the head with an air of gaidty, 

“ you will look like a«little gentleman” 

Little Peter felt extremely troubled ; this'kind- 
ness, arid then tliis coat, which was to make him 
look like a gentleman, had completely upset all 
his ideas. He left the room as soon as he could, 
and did not enter it again that evening. Tile 
following morning, Madame Jerome came to in- 
form M. Dubourg that her son wished to leave 
him, and to ask him for a character. However 
great was his astonishment, he only uttered these 
words : “ Little Peter is not ray slave ; I have no 
tfight to detain him against his will.” He pro- * 
raised the character, and when Madame Jerome 
was gone, he called Peter, who ,had not dared lo> 
show himself. “ Peter,” said he, “if you w f ere 
ray slave, you would deserve to be beaten with 
rods, or even worse, for wishing to leave your 
master ; but you are not my slave, therefore you 
may go.” 

He said this in a tone of so much feeling, that 
little Peter, already much moved, began to cry. 

“ Why do you wish to leave me, my child?” con- 
tinued M. Dubourg; “you will forget all you 
know', with another master.” 

“ Oh ! Sir,” said Peter, shaking his head, “ it 
is not my lotto be a learned man.” » 

“ You are mistaken, Peter ; you are mistaken, 
piy child. If you could once get over the rule of 
(jue retranche., you* would get on very well.” And 
thereupon he began to cite to him, with great 
earnestness, the examples of many celebrated 
men, who had at first displayed but little talent, 
but who afterwards astonished the world by the 
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ext&it of their learning. " You have the oppor- 
tunity of becoming what they were, Peter,” ex- 
claimed M. Dubourg, “ and yet you renounce it.” 
He was so sure of his case, and spoke with so much 
enthusiasm, that little Peter, quite carried away, 
felt himself on the point of losing his fortune. 

"Oh! Sir/* he exclaimed, "only consent to 
give me one louis more a year, and I will remain 
with you all my life.” 

At these words, the enthusiasm of M. Dubourg 
was changed into consternation. “ If that is what 
is required,” said he, " it is impossible. You 
know yourself, that it is impossible.” Peter re- 
"niained silent and confounded, for he knew that' 
hij master, before engaging him, had refused a 
boy >vho asked hkn five louis, because this would 
have occasioned an irregularity of twenty francs 

• in the expenses of the year. He retired in con- 

* fusion. M, Dubourg, without uttering another 
word, gave him a favourable character, to which, 
however, he considered himself obliged, as a matter 
of conscience, to add, that Peter had always show r n 
but little inclination for the Latin grammar. 

Little Peter soon got over his vexation; he 
thought himself so fine in his livery, especially 
when John had taught him some of his grand 
airs, that he was as proud of it as if there had 
really been some merit or honour in wearing it, 
and when, by chance, he had to drive his master’s 
cabriolet through the streets, lje would not have 
exchanged conditions with any of those triumphant 
heroes whose history M. Dubourg had made him 
read. One day when be was behind this cabriolet, 
he saw M. Dubourg in danger of being knocked 
down by the horse, and cried out, " Take care. 
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talce care!” in a louder, though less imperious 
tone than usual. M. Pubourg recognised* the 
voice, and looked up. Peter did °not very well 
know whether to be pleased or ashamed, that he 
should thus be seen by him in all his glory. 
M. Bubourg gave a heavy sigh : <c Is it possible,” 
he said, “ that a person who was beginning tp 
understand the Latin grammar could mount 
behind a cabriolet !” And he continued his way 
home, in a thoughtful mood. • 

As for Peter, he did not think* of the circum- 
stance very long, lie only thought of amusing 
himself. John had taught him, according to his 
own account, the best means of doing so ; that is, 
he took him to the public-house, and to places j 
where cards and billiards were played. There he 
lost liis money, and when his master paid him his 
first quarter’s wages, he owed the whole of it.- 
For three days, he did not dare to go near his 
parents; for he knew very well that they would 
require their share. At length, John advised him 
to say, that he w r as to be paid only every six 
months, assuring him that by that time he would 
regain ail that he had lost. On the contrary, he lost 
more, and only got deeper in debt. At the end of 
the six months, he said that he had been mistaken, 
and that his master paid only once a year. Ilis 
parents began to disbelieve him, and, besides, the 
coat that John had promised to M. Jer6me was 
not forthcoming. If Peter had received perquisites, 
lie had sold them to obtain money. Still his debts 
increased daily ; he dared not pass down the street 
in which a certain tavern-keeper lived, because he 
had had 4 drink in his house, for frhich he had 
not paid; ‘in the neighbouring street a petty 
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dealer in hardware, from whom he had obtained, 
on credit, a chain of false gold, in order to appear 
to we&Jr a watch, insulted hith every time he saw 
him. At every moment, he met comrades to 
whom he was still indebted, for money which they 
had won from him, while his parents, on the other 
hand, were very much displeased with him, and 
threatened to go and ask his master whether he 
told them the truth. Little Peter knew not 
where to hide his head. 

One morning his master's mother, who was 
almost as precise a person as M. Dubourg, gave 
him eighteen francs to carry to a shopkeeper, to 
whom she owed the balance of an account, for 
some things purchased of him the previous even- 
ing. " Peter went out, proceeding with great 
precaution and looking on every side, as he was 
accustomed to do, since he had become constantly 
fearful of meeting persons to whom he owed 
money. He was absolutely obliged to pass through 
the street in which the hardware-dealer lived ; he 
looked out from a distance, saw him engaged 
in conversation, and hoped to pass by unpcrceived. 
But as he approached, the person with whom he 
was talking turned round. It was the tavern- 
keeper, who called to him, and demanded his 
money, in no very polite terms. The hard- 
ware-man joined him, and ^they placed them- 
selves in the middle of the street, so as to prevent 
him from passing, telling him that he must pay 
them. Peter glided between w the wall and a 
carrbige, which was standing there, and ran on 
with all hi 8 might ; ho heard them cry after him, 
that it was well to have good legs when one had 
not a good conscience, but that he might spare 
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himself the trouble of running away, as they would 
catch him again. As he continued his flight, 
and was rapidly turning a corner, he ran against 
a man who was coming towards him* This man 
turned out to be a groom of his acquaintance, to 
•whom he owed some money, won at cards. He 
was half-intoxicated, and seizing little Peter by 
the collar, and swearing at him, said that he jpust 
have his money, for the publican demanded it of 
him, and that lie would drag Peter before him 
and beat him until he had paid it.* Peter defended 
himself with all his strength. A crowd gathered 
round, and allow ed them to continue. At length 
he heard some one cry out, u Villain, leave*' 
off beating that child \ ,f He recognised tl^e vqicO 
of M. Dubourg, and saw him, with uplifted cane, 
approaching to his assistance. The fear of being 
recognised, gave him even more strength than the 
fear of being beaten; he tore himself out of the 
hands of the groom, who had likewise turned 
round, on hearing himself thus spoken to, and 
whom M. Dubourg, with his cane still upraised, 
prevented from follow ing Peter. 

Peter, w r ho now continued his flight with even 
greater rapidity than before, came at last to a 
street where he no longer saw any one likely to 
recognise him, and sat down trembling, upon 
a bench, not knowing what w r as to become of 
him. lie had heard the groom also say that he 
w r ould catch him* and he had no doubt that he 
was watching for his return. On raising his eyes, 
he perceived that lie was before a tavern to which 
liis comrades had taken him to play at cards, and 
where he had seen one of them win a hundred 
lranes. * „ His heart beat high at the idea of 
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gaming as much, and a detestable thought took 
possession of his mind. Perhaps in hazarding 
thirty sons only <rf the eighteen francs with which 
he had been intrusted, he might regain all that 
he owed ; but if he happened to lose ! This re- 
flection made him tremble. He went away; then 
returned, the temptation increasing every mo- 
ment. At last, picking up a stone, he said to 
himself, “ If in throwing this against the wall, I 
hit the mark that I see there, it will be a sign 
that I shall winj” He placed himself very near 
the wall, that he might not miss it, threw the 
stone, hit the spot, and went in. He was so ex- 
-.-dted, that he scarcely knew what he was about. 
Never before had he committed so had an action, 
nor would he have committed it now, doubtless, 
had he been in his right mind. But it is one of 
. the consequences of bad actions that they place Us 
' in <nrcumstances which disturb the judgment, and 
deprive it of the strength necessary for directing 
our conduct. Had any one, at this moment, told 
Peter that he was committing the act of a thief, 
he would have trembled from head to* foot ; yet 
such was, nevertheless, the fact ; but he did not 
think of it. At first he only hazarded thirty 
sous, and won : he won again, and fancied himself 
already rich. Had he stopped there, he would 
have had, if not sufficient to get out of difficulty, 
at least enough to satisfy, in softie degree, one or 
two of his creditors ; but by doing this, he would 
have been rewarded for his faulf, and by a law 
of Providence, evil-doers never know how to stop 
at the point where their faults would be unattended 
with danger. He who, in doing wrong, relies 
upon his prudence to protect him from exposure. 
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always finds himself deceived ; the love of gjrin, or 
of pleasure, ends b^ dragging him on to th£ action 
which is to bring about his punishment. Peter 
was desirous of gaining more, and he lost not only 
what he had won, but his stake also. The hopes 
• that he had at first formed, rendered him onjy 
the more ardent in the game, and, besides, how 
was he to replace the thirty sous? He hazarded 
thirty more, lost them, then more; at last the 
whole eighteen francs are gone. He left the 
house in despair, and wandered through the 
streets unconsciously, neither knowing where he 
was, nor what he was doing, still less what he 
intended to do. He heard it strike four o’clock/* 
and remembered that at live he had to jvait.at 
table. He would be asked, by his mistress’s mother 
whether he had paid the eighteen francs, and 
though for some time past he had got into .the- 
habit of telling falsehoods, his conscience accused' 
him so vehemently, that he felt he should not be 
able to reply. However, like a man who throws 
himself into a river without knowing whether he 
shall get out of it again, he took, mechanically, 
the way to the house ; but as he approached it, 
he fancied he saw the shop girl belonging to the 
tradesman, to whom he had been ordered to carry 
the eighteen francs, coming out of it. He had 
no doubt that she had been to ask for the money, 
arid feeling that it would be quite impossible for 
him to enter again his master’s dwelling, he turned 
away, and recommenced running, without know- 
ing whither he went. It was winter : night came 
f on, and he at last stopped, and sat down upon a 
step, and felt that he was without a home. 
Nothing in the world would have induced him to 
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return^ to his parents, and it would have been 
equally' impossible for him to expose himself to 
the look of the honest M. Dubdurg. The cold in- 
creased with the night, and it began to freeze rather 
severely. Peter had eaten nothing since the 
morning, and though his heart was oppressed, yet 
hunger began to make itself felt at last. All he 
could do, however, was to weep ; for what resource 
was left to him in the world? At times this 
hunger, cold, suffering, and despair weighed so 
heavily upon him, that he would start up, and 
ruu away, whither he knew not, but determined to 
find some spot where he should suffer less. Then 
•Egain, he would suddenly stop ; for he felt that he 
hq$ not the courage to show himself anywhere, or 
to endure the questions or the looks of any one ; 
so he would slowly return, sit down again, and 
.wgcp anew, while the cold wind, blowing upon his 
‘face, froze up the traces of his tears. 

At last, overcome by fatigue and exhaustion, he 
fell asleep, or rather he became numbed ; his 
state was a kind of half-sleep, which, although 
leaving him no distinct ideas, still left him the 
consciousness of the cold and hunger, and grief. 
In the middle of the night, he was awakened by 
some one who shook him violently. He opened 
his eyes, and saw around him several armed men. 
It was the watch, who finding p , child asleep in 
the street, wanted to know why he was there, 
and to whom he belonged. Peter bad at first 
some difficulty in collecting his ideas, and when 
he had succeeded in doing so, he only felt the 
more vividly the impossibility of replying. lie 
dared not say to whom he belonged. He cried, 
and entreated them to leave him there, "as he 
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was doing no harm to any one. They wojtld not 
listen to him, bu^ told him that he myrist go to 
the guardhouse. One of them took him by the 
shoulders, and as he resisted, another gave him a 
blow across the legs to make him proceed. Peter 
w alked on trembling. The snow began to fall so 
heavily, that they could scarcely see their way, 
and added to this, the wind was so strong, that it 
extinguished all the lamps, and drove the snow 
full into their faces. At lengthy the soldier who 
held little Peter had his cap blown off by a violent 
gust, and left him in order to run after it. The 
others, blinded by the snow, got dispersed ; they 
sought each other; they called out. As to Pet e^, 
stupified by the wind, the snow, and all that Jiad 
happened to him, lie knew not wliere he was, 
what he was doing, or what he ought to do. 
Motionless on the spot where lie had been leftjie 
heard the soldiers inquiring for him, and asking 
whether he had not escaped. This brought him 
to himself, and finding one of them approach* 
ing, he drew back softly, in order to get as near 
as possible to the wall. As he retired farther 
and farther, he was still unable to feel the wall, 
and at last perceived that he had entered a 
bye-street, which the thickness of the snow had 
prevented him from seeing. He then walked 
faster, and, soon ceasing to hear the soldiers, he 
regained a little courage, and after many wind- 
ings, he at hist stopped, and crouched down at 
the corner of an old building. 

After remaining there some time, lie again fell 
asleep, and when he awoke day was breaking, lie 
trice} to get up, but the cold and the uneasy pos- 
ture ih which he had remained, had so benumbed 
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his Kr^bs, that he could not move a step, nor 
even strMch his legs; while the violent effort which 
he made in order to move forward, threw him to 
the ground. In falling, his head struck the curb- 
stone so violently that he become unconscious. 
He did not, however, altogether faint, and after a 
Short time he had a confused perception of per- 
sons speaking and acting around him. It also 
seemed to him that he was taken up and carried 
away; but all was so indistinct that he had no 
proper consciousness of anvthiug. He had neither 
any fear of what was going to happen to him, nor 
any wish to be better, nor any recollection of 
what he had done. lie came to himself, however, 
by degrees, and his first sensation was a violent 
oppression of the heart. Poor little fellow ! this is 
a feeling which he will henceforth always etpe- 
riepce, as often as lie calls to mind what In* has 
dolie. At present lie does not call this to mind, 
he simply feels that he lias committed a terrible 
fault. He also feels that he is suffering in every 
part of his body, but, at the same time, he per- 
ceives that he is in a bed, and in a room; at 
length he regained complete consciousness and 
saw that he was at M. Imbourg’s, and that M. 
Dubourg and his mother Madame Jerome were by 
his side. 

His first impulse on perceiving them was to 
hide his head in the bedclothes and weep. As 
soon as his mother saw that he waft conscious, she 
asked him what had happened to him, and why he 
had fled from his master. She told him that, 
finding he did not return during the day, they 
had sent at night to inquire for him at her house ; 
that this hud made her very uneasy, and that she 
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Lad gone to Lis master's early in the morning, 
and learning that he had not slept there, she* had 
run in great terror to M. Dubdurg, who told her 
that he had not seen him; and finally, that on 
leaving his house, she had found him at the 
corner of the street stretched upon the ground, 
totally insensible, and surrounded by several 
women of the neighbourhood, who were exclaiming, 
u Oh ! it is little Peter ! What can have hap- 
pened to him ! What will Mother Jerdme say ! 
He must have been drinking, and^ot intoxicated, 
and the cold has seized him.” At the same time, 
the woman who attended to M. Dubourg's house 
had gone to tell him the news, and he in great 
uneasiness came out in his dressing-gown apd 
nightcap, a thing which had never happened 
to him before in the whole course of his life. 

At the conclusion of this recital, intermingled 
with reproofs, Madame Jerome renewed her ques- 
tions ; but little Peter wept without replying. 
The physician who had been sent for, now arrived, 
and told them that he must not be tormented, m 
a severe fever was coming on; and indeed a 
violent excitement soon succeeded to the weakness 
from which he had just recovered. His fault 
represented itself to him in the most frightful 
colours, and threw him into fits of despair, of 
which they w'ere at a loss to conjecture the cause. 
At length, when ^ladame Jer&rne had gone home 
to inform her husband of what had happened, and 
of the necessity there was of her remaining to 
nurse Peter, he raised himself in his bed, and 
throwing himself on his knpes, with clasped hands 
.called M. Dubourg, and said to him, “Oh! M* 
Dubourg* I have committed a great crime.” 
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M. Dubourg, thinking him delirious, told him to 
keep himself qui^t, and lie down again. “ No, 
M. Dubourg,” he repeated, “ t have committed a 
gfceat crime.” And then with the quickness and 
solubility which the fever gave him, he related all 
that had passed, but with so much minuteness of 
detail, that it was impossible to consider what he 
said as the effect of delirium. M. Dubourg made 
him lie down again, and stood bef ore him pale and 
shocked. 

“ Oh ! Peter, Peter !” said he at last, with a 
deep sigh, “ I had so earnestly hoped to have been 
able to keep you with me!” 

Peter, without listening to him, uttered aloud all 
that the torments of his conscience dictated ; he 
said that his masters mother would have him 
apprehended, and in moments when his reason 
wandered more than usual, he declared that the 
gitard were in pursuit of him. M. Dubourg, after 
reflecting for some time, went to his secretary, 
counted his money, closed his desk again, mid 
Madame Jerome returning at the same moment, 
he related to her what he had just learned, adding, 
" Madame Jerome, little Peter, according to his 
own account, has committed a great crime, which 
prevents my keeping him with me as I had hoped 
to do, for I had provided the necessary means. 
My ffiind has never been easy, fgom the day I saw 
him behind a cursed cabriolet, lie had offered to 
remain with me for one louis move a year, and I 
thought of procuring it by my labour. You see, 
Madame Jerome, how valuable and profitable a 
thing is learning. I *had indeed made it a rule 
never to publish anything ; but I considered that ’ 
there were works which might be written,* without 
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compromising one's tranquillity. I have composed 
an almanac, in which I have recorded the feasts 
and epochs of the year among tfcfe ancients. It 
cahnot but be very interesting to know, that on 
such a day began the Ides of March, or, as the 
case may be, the Feasts of Ceres. I demanded of 
the publisher one louis for it, that being all I 
stood in need of. He gave it immediately, anil 
will give me the same every year, for a similar 
almanac." , M. Dubourg was going on to explain 
to Madame Jerome how he would manage to 
insure accuracy, notwithstanding the irregularity 
of the ancient calendar ; “ but," said he, u it is 
not necessary for you to know all this and then 
added, “ I had intended this louis for little Peter. 
1 can dispose of it in his favour, and the tnord 
"■easily as we are now at the end of the year, and I 
have in my reserved fund more than sufficient to 
defray the expenses of his illness. I w T as afraid*at 
first that I should be encouraging vice ; but I have 
since considered that the evil is now done, and 
that it is the innocent who has suffered from it. 
Take, then, this louis, Madame Jerfime, and carry 
the eighteen francs to the shopkeeper." This, 
said M. de Cideville, was the precise louis d'or 
whose history I am relating to you. 

Madame Jerome, he continued, had been wait- 
ing anxiously for end of this discourse, f&hich 
she did not very well understand, but which 
she had not ventured to interrupt. As she 
w r as a very honest woman, the conduct of her son 
had so overwhelmed her with grief and shame, 
that she almost threw heiself at the feet of M. 
Dubourg, to thank him for affording her the 
means of repairing it without being obliged to 
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C *a sum very considerable for a poor woman 
denecl with a family. She hastened out, though 
not without addressing some reproaches to her 
son, who scarcely understood them, and ran to 
pay the shopkeeper. As it happened, no in- 
quiries had been made of him, nor had he, on his 
part, sent for the money. Peter, therefore, had 
been mistaken, and as yet nothing was known 
about the affair. His mother, on her return, 
found him better ; the fever had begun to abate, 
and he was also comforted by the intelligence she 
brought. But if he had escaped exposure, he 
could not escape from the remorse of his own 
conscience, or from the reproaches of his mother, 
who was inconsolable. Her lamentations, how- 
ever/ distressed him less than the cold and serious 
manner of M. Dubonrg, who no longer ap- 
proached his bed, or spoke to him, but took care 
that lie should want for nothing, without ever 
directly asking him what he wished to have. 
Little Peter had, more than once, shed bitter 
tears on this account, and to this grief was added, 
when he began to recover, the fear of returning 
to his father, who had come to see him during his 
illness, and who, being a man of great integrity, had 
severely reprimanded, and even threatened him. 

Peter entreated his mother to ask M. Hubourg 
to keep him. M. Dubourgr>*at first refused ; 
but Madame Jerome having promised him that 
Peter should not go out, and that .he should study 
the whole of the clay, he went to consult his 
Xenophon, and saw that Socrates in his youth 
had been addicted to eVerv vice ; there was reason 
therefore, for hoping that labour would, reform 
little Peter, as it had reformed Socrates. ‘ 
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Peter was obliged to keep his word. His # ill- 
ness had left a debility which long continued, and 
he was further rest refined from going out by the 
» fear of meeting those to whom he owed money. 
Study being his only amusement, he ended by 
becoming fond of it : and as he possessed good 
abilities, his progress was such as to give his 
master much satisfaction. But the honest M. 
Dubourg was ill at ease with Peter, and no longer 
spoke to him with Iris accustomed familiarity. 
Peter felt this, and was unhappy: then he re- 
doubled his efforts to improve. One day, having 
made a translation which gave M. Dubourg great 
satisfaction, the latter promised, that if he con- 
tinued to improve, he would have the coat, which 
he still kept for him, arranged. Peter, after rrtuch’ 
' hesitation, begged to be allowed to sell it instead, 
so that its price, together with the louis which he 
was to receive at the end of the year, might serte 
to pay a part, at least, of his debts. M. Dubourg 
consented, and was greatly pleased that this idea 
had occurred to him. While waiting, therefore, 
dor two years, until the new coat had served its 
time, lie continued to wear his old grey jacket, 
which he was obliged to mend almost every day, 
and the sleeves of which had become about four 
inches too short. But during this time he suc- 
ceeded in completely gaining the friendship oT M. 
Dubourg, who, having received a small legacy, 
employed it in increasing the salary of Peter, 
•w hom he elevated to the rank of his secretary. 
From this moment he treated him as a son ; but 
Peter, who was now called M. J erdme, could not 
perceive, without profound grief, that whenever 
any allusion was made in his presence to a defect 
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of probity, M. Dubourg blushed, cast down his 
eyes, and did not dare to look at him. As for 
himself, whenever any tiling was mentioned that 
could have reference to his fault, he felt a severe 
pang shoot through his heart. When mouey was 
concerned, he was timid, always trembling, lest 
his honesty should be suspected. He did not 
dare, lor several years, to propose to M. Dubourg 
that he should spare him the trouble of carrying 
the. money to the restaurateur at the end of each 
month. The .first time Ids master intrusted 
him with it, he was delighted, but still felt hu- 
miliated by the very pleasure he experienced. 
However, he became accustomed to it : a life of 
sipady honesty has at last restored to him the 
■Confidence* which every man of honour ought to 
possess ; hut he will not dare to relate this history 
1 to his children for their instruction, until he has 
become so old, and so respectable, that he is no 
longer the same person as little Peter, and he will 
always remember, that to M. Dubourg, and hislouis 
d'or, be owes the preservation of his character. 


CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF A LOUIS D*OR. 

One day after breakfast, M. de Cideville having 
a leisure hour, Ernestine begged him to continue* 
the history of the louis d'or, and he began thus : — 

The shopkeeper to whom Madame Jerome 
had carried the louis, was just £oing out as she 
gave it to him. He took it, returned her in 
change a six-franc pic.ee, which was lying on the 
counter, gave the louis to his wife to be locked 
up, and departed. As the woman was on the point 
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of putting it by, she heard her little girl, a child 
of two years old, screaming so violently in the 
adjoining room, that? she thought *8he must have 
fallen into the fire. She ran to her, and found 
that she had only caught her finger in a door, 
^laving succeeded in pacifying her, she returned 
to. lock up the louis, but it was not to be found* 
Her shopwoman, Louisa, searched £or it also, witK 
great uneasiness. No one bad entered the shop; 
she had been alone, and she felt persuaded that 
her mistress, who did not much like her, and yirho 
often quarrelled with her without just cause, 
would accuse her of having taken it : nor was she 
mistaken. It was in vain that she asserted her 
innocence, that she emptied her pockets, and ev^n 
undressed her&clf in the presence of her mistress/ 
4p prove to her that she had not concealed it. 
She was not to he convinced, and she was the 
more enraged from knowing that her husband 
would be angry with her for not having locked it 
up immediately. On his return, she related wlmt 
had happened, and expressed her confidence that 
.Louisa had taken the money. He was not so sure 
of that, however, for he knew her to be an honest 
girl ; hut he was out of temper, and Louisa suffered 
for it, and was dismissed. 

She went away heart-broken, yet carrying with 
her, without being aware of it, the louis d'dr in 
her shoe. At the moment that her mistress, hear- 
ing the cries of her little girl, ran to her aid, she 
.laid the louis upon* the counter, on which Louisa 
had mounted for the purpose of arranging a hand- 
box, placed very high. She wore thick shoes, 
to which, in order to render them still stronger, 
and better suited for keeping out the damp, she 
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had* had another sole put ; but this sole, which 
was not very good, was worn out at the side, and 
Louisa, making a false step Upon the counter with 
these heavy shoes, the louis was forced into the , 
opening between the two soles. She felt, as she 
descended, something catch at her foot, but 
imagined it to be a nail coming out of her shoe, 
and as she wa,s very active, and did not willingly 
interrupt anything upon which she was engaged, 
she merely struck her foot against the bottom of 
the counter, iji order to drive in what incon- 
venienced her. This made the louis enter entirely 
into the opening, and as high heels w ere then 
worn, the action of the foot made it slip tow ards 
tjie toe, where it was no longer felt, and Louisa 
* wandered through Paris in search of a new situa- 
tion, carrying with her everywhere this loujs- 
which had driven her from her old one. 

* Not having a character from her master, she 
could not obtain an engagement. She was an 
orphan, and had no relations in Paris, so that to 
avoid perishing from want, she was obliged to 
station herself at the cornf3r of a street, as ^ 
mender of old clothes. This occupation was a very 
painful one for Louisa, who had been well brought 
up, her parents having been respectable trades- 
people, who had failed, and died in poverty. It 
had required all the gentleness of her disposition 
to enable her to live wit ft the wife of the 
shopkeeper, by whom she was badly treated, but 
as she was a well-conducted 'girl, she endured 
everything in order to continue in a respectable 
situation. Now, she* w r as compelled to hear the 
oaths of the street people, and the talk of 
drunkards, who often addressed her in a very dis- 
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agreeable manner, to say nothing of the cold, the 
wind, and the rain, from which she suffered 
greatly; but as her occupation Sid not require 
much walking, she had not worn out her shoes, 
so that she always carried about with her the 
louis which had occasioned her so much harm. 

One day, in spring, when the sun had been 
very warm, there came on suddenly a terrible 
storm, which, in a few minutes, swelled the ken- 
nels to such a degree, that in several places they 
touched the walls of the street. • Louisa had left 
her station to take refuge under an opposite door- 
way, where she found herself by the side of a 
lady, dressed in a manner which indicated 
affluence. She was not young, appeared to bev\ 
bad health, and was much embarrassed about 
iaving to cross, in her thin shoes, the deep pools 
of water formed before her. She was not in the 
habit of going on foot ; but this morning, the 
weather being very fine, and the church in which 
she usually heard mass, being near her residence, 
she had not ordered her carriage in going to it. 

, Having found it, however, very full, she went to 
another at some distance, and while there, had 
sent her servaut on an errand. She had returned 
alone, had been overtaken by the storm, and was 
much afraid that the damp would bring on a 
severe cold, from wlijeh she was but just recovered. 
“ If I had only some other shoes !” she said. 
Louisa very timidly offered hers. 

* “ But'what will you do ?” asked the lady. 

“ Oh, I can go barefoot,” replied Louisa ; “ but 
you, madam, cannot possibly go in those Shoes.” 
And Louisa really believed what she said, for 
poor people, accustomed to see us surrounded 
i) 2 
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with so many conveniences, which they manage 
to do without, sometimes imagine it would be 
impossible for us to support things which they 
endure as a matter of course. But although they 
entertain this opinion, we ought not to share 
it. We must not persuade ourselves that their 
skins are much less sensitive than our own, nor 
that they are constituted in a different manner to 
ourselves ; but, accustomed to pain, they do not 
exaggerate it,* and thus endure, without much 
suffering, things which we should think it impos- 
sible for us even to attempt, and which, neverthe- 
less, would not do us more harm than they do 
them. 

'However, continued M. de Cideville, in the 
present case, it was not so. Louisa was young, 
and in good health, the lady aged, and an invalidr* 
It was quite reasonable, therefore, that she should 
accept Louisa's offer, and she did so. Louisa 
making many apologies for not being able to pre- 
sent her shoes in befcfer condition, accompanied 
her barefoot, and supported her, as she could not 
walk very well in such large and heavy shoes.' 
When they reached the lady’s residence, she made 
Louisa go in, in order to dry herself, and at the 
same time to reward her for the service she had 
rendered her. She also ordered her shoes to be 
driecl before they were returned to her. They 
were placed near the kitchen fire ; Louisa likewise 
seated herself there, and while talking with the 
servants, the kitchenmaid took one of the* shoes in- 
order to clean it, and accidentally raised up the 
outer sole which the 1 water had almost entirely 
detached. The louis d’or fell out. For a moment 
Louisa was as much astonished as the rest, but 
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she suddenly uttered a cry of joy, for she re- 
membered that something had entered her shoe 
on the day she had been accused of taking the 
louis. She related her story, and the servants, 
greatly astonished, went and told it to their mis- 
tress. Louisa entreated the lady to give her a 
certificate of what had happened, that she might 
get a character from her master, and thus be able 
to obtain a situation. The lady caused inquiries 
to be made, not only at the shopkeeper's, where 
she learned that Louisa's account was entirely 
true, but also in the neighbourhood, w here she 
had always been regarded as a very honest girl, 
and where no one believed that she had stolen the 
louis. The lady also perceived by her manners 
and conversation, that she was much superior to 
the. station in which she had found her; she there- 
fore took her into her service, in order to asskt 
her lady's maid, who was old aud infirm. She 
sent to the shopkeeper the amount of his louis 
in silver, and gave to Louisa the louis d'or, which 
had occasioned her so much injury, and so much 
good. 

As often happens with uneducated persons, 
Louisa was superstitious. She imagined that her 
good fortune was attached to this louis d'or, 
which she had so long carried about her, without 
being aware of it. •She therefore would not think 
of spending it, but still continued to carry it about 
her. It happened that her mistress while going 
to her country seat, which lay at some consider- 
able distance from Paris, turned aside, for a few 
leagues, in order to spend a day with a friend, 
whose hpuse was nearly on he*’ route. She left 
Louisa at the post-house, with her luggage, where 
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she was to take her up the following morning. As 
Louisa had nothing to do, shp seated herself upon 
a bench before the door which faced the high 
road. Presently she beheld a young man riding 
up to the house, at full speed. He rode so rapidly 
that the postilion, by whom he was accompanied, 
could not keep pace with him, and was obliged to 
follow at some 1 considerable distance behind, lie 
was pale, apparently much fatigued, and also 
greatly agitated. He alighted from his horse, and 
ordered another to be saddled immediately; the 
ostlers could not make sufficient haste. As he was 
preparing to remount, he sought for money to 
defray his expenses, but he had not his purse. He 
searched all his pockets, and then perceived that at 
the last stage but one, where he had been obliged 
to change everything, in consequence of his horse’ 
haying thrown him into a ditch full of water, he 
had forgotten his portmanteau, his purse, and his 
watch. He was greatly distressed arid agitated. 
“ What !” he exclaimed, “ not a louis upon me ! 
A louis would save my life.” He inquired for the 
master of the inn, and was told that he w as in the 
fields, and that there was no one in the house 
except his son, a lad of fifteen, and some pos- 
tilions.” “ Can you not,” he said, u find one 
louis ,to lend me ? I will give you a cheque for ten.” 
The men looked at each other without replying. 
He told them he was the Count de MarvilJc, and 
that he was going two leagues 4 further on. His 
wife was lying there ill, very ill, without a phy- 
sician, and surrounded by persons' who did not 
understand her constitution, and who were 
giving her remedies quite unsuitable to her 
state. The news had reached him at Paris: he 
had consulted his physiciad, and in order not to 
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lose time, had taken post horses and travelled 
night and day. IIis # servant, too weak to follow 
him, had been obliged to stop by the way, and as 
for himself, lie had just travelled a double post, so 
that he was four leagues from the place where he 
had left his luggage, and had not a single louis to 
continue liis journey, and save, perhaps, the lyjjp 
of his wife. But to all this, the •men made no 
reply ; they merely dispersed ; the very agitation 
of the count destroyed their confidence in what he 
said. Besides, the postilion who had accompanied 
him, and to whom he had promised a liberal 
reward, in order to induce him to ride a double 
stage, was extremely dissatisfied, at not being even 
paid liis hire, and complained, swore, and threat- 
ened to appeal to the mayor of the place, M. de 
Marvillc thought of nothing but the delay, and in 
his anxiety it seemed to him that the loss of a 
single hour might be fatal to his wife. Louisa 
heard all this ; she knew the name of de Marville, 
having heard it mentioned by her mistress. She 
thought of her louis ; it was the only money she 
had about her, for in travelling she placed the 
little she possessed in the care of her mistress, 
except the louis, which she could not part with. 
She thought it very hard to give it up : still it had 
drawn her from a state of so much misery, that 
she felt it would bc^a sin not to allow another to 
be benefited by it when it was in her power to do 
so. Taking it, therefore, out of the little pocket 
in which she always carried it, she offered it to 
M. de Marville, who, greatly delighted, asked her 
name, and promised that •she should hear from 
him; then paying the postilion and remounting 
liis horse, he rode off ; while Louisa, though she 
did not repent of what she had done, felt, never- 
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theless, a little uneasy, and the more so as the 
people of the inn assured her that she would never 
see her money again. 

The following day, her mind was set at rest, by 
the return of her mistress, who was acquainted 
with M. de Maryille, and had learned that his 
wife was in fact lying very ill, at the distance of 
two leagues from where they were. Louisans sole 
anxiety now was to regain her louis, which w r as 
still at the po§t-house where M. de Marville had # 
changed it, and it became henceforward more 
precious than ever in her estimation. M. de 
Marville did not forget what lie owed her. He 
had found his wife extremely ill, and whether 
from the good effects of his treatment, or from 
some other cause, he had the delight of seeing 
her restored to health. He attributed her core fTT 
Louisa, and as he was extremely attached to his 
wife, he considered himself under great obliga- 
tions to one w hom he regarded as her presen or. 
He went to see her at the seat of her mistress, 
repaid the louis, and also settled upon her a small 
annuity. On this occasion, his man-servant, who ' 
had some property, became acquainted with Louisa. 
He married her, and shortly after entered into the 
service of the same mistress. As lie was a reason- 
able man, he wished her to spend the louis, for he 
knew that it was ridiculous to imagine that any- 
thing of this kind could bring good fortune ; but 
Louisa would only consent to jpart with it, in 
pavmcnt of the first two months* nursing of her * 
first child. The nurse of this child was a tenant 
of M. d*Auvray, the father of a little girl called 
Aloise. To him she gave the louis, when paying 
the rent of her farm, and you shall presently see 
what use was made of it. 
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THE RENT. 

Aloise had for some time been very uneasy. 
Janette, the woman who used to bring her eveiy 
other day a bunch of fresh chickweed for h#r 
bird, had not been near her for *a whole week, 
and each time she thought of it, she said to her 
nurse, “ I am sure my poor little 'Kiss will be ill^, 
for want of some, chickweed, for there is no »h$$e v 
in his cage when lie is at the window, and the 
sun is shining over his head/ 1 And Aloise actually 
feared that her bird would receive a coup de soleil. 
This fear, indeed, did not often occupy, her 
thoughts, only whenever she went to talk to Kiss, 
she would say, “ This naughty Janette, will she , 
never come?” 

Janette arrived at last, and Aloise, when she saw 
her, gave her a good scolding, and hastily seizing a 
bunch of chick-weed, and without giving herself 
the time to unfasten it, she tore a handful, and 
carried it ta her bird, saying, “ Poor Kiss ! the 
sun is dreadfully hot ! ” 

“ Oli yes! Miss,” said Janette, “it is indeed 
very hot, especially when one has just recovered 
from a fever.” » 

“ Have you had*a fever?” asked Aloise, whose 
whole attentiou was now turned to Janette, and 
whom, indeed, «she perceived to be very much 
altered. Janette told her that her illness had 
been caused by grief, further rent w as due, and 
slie was unable to pay it* and her landlord had 
threatened to turn her and her three children out 
of doors, and take away her bed, which was all 
she possessed in the world. 
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"What/’ said Alo'ise, “ have you no chairs?” 

Janette replied that she had had two wooden 
stools and a table, but that during the winter 
before last, which was that of 1789, she had been 
forced to burn them, for the cold was so intense, 
that one morning she found one of her children 
almost dead. A short time previously, she had 
lost her husband, after a long illness, which had 
exhausted all their resources, so that this was the 
third quarters rent which she had been unable to 
pay. Her landlord had given her some further 
indulgence, but now told her, tliat if she did not 
pay by the next quarter, both she and her children 
should be turned into the street. " And well will 
it be.for us,” continued Janette, "if we find there 
a little straw ori which to lie down and die, for we 
are too miserable to be taken in by any one/* 
Saying this, she began to cry, and Alo'ise, who 
was extremely kind and compassionate, felt ready 
to cry also. She asked Janette if her rent was 
very high. It was six francs a quarter. Three 
quarters were due, a louis would, therefore, be 
owing in July; and this was a sum which she 
could not possibly hope to pay, for her only means 
of living was the sale of her chickweed, together 
with a few flowers in summer, and some baked 
apples in the winter, all which was scarcely suffi- 
cient to And food for her children. She added 
that during her illness, they must have died of 
hunger, had it not been for the ^charity of some 
neighbours, and that she was now hastening home 
in order to get them some bread, as they had 
eaten nothing all da^. Aloise took from her 
drawer forty sous, which was all that remained of 
her months allowance, for as she was very care- 
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lesss, she" was never rich. These she gave to 
Janette, and the nurse added twenty more, thus 
making in all half a crown. The fmrse also gave 
• her, for the children, some old shoes which Aloise 
had cast aside, and poor Janette went away 
delighted, forgetting for the time her unhappy 
condition, for the poor sometimes endui^e sue|* 
pressing hardships, that when they find themselves 
for a moment freed from them, the happiness 
which they experience prevents th<jm from think- 
ing of the misery which awaits them. 

After Janette's departure, Aloise and her nurse 
continued talking of her for a long time. Aloise 
would gladly have slaved from her allowance eight 
' francs a month, in order to make up the louis Re- 
quired by Janette, but this was impossible ;* she* 
Imd lost her new gloves, and was obliged to buy 
others; a new pair of prunella shoes was to be 
brought home to her on the first of the month, to 
replace those she had spoiled by imprudently 
walking in the mud ; besides, her thimble, her 
needles, her scissors, her thread, all of which she 
•was constantly losing through her want of order, 
formed a source of considerable expense. Although 
she was eleven years of age, nothing had been 
able to cure her of this want of order, a defect 
which resulted from great vivacity, and from the 
fact, that when oneg an idea had taken possession 
of her mind, it* so completely engrossed it that, 
for the moment, it was impossible for her to think 
■ of anything else. # At present, it was Janette who 
occupied her thoughts. She would have been 
delighted to have had a lomis to give her by the 
time her rent became due, but she did not dare to 
ask her parents for it, for she saw that, without 
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being in env way embarrassed, they nevertheless 
lived with a certain degree of economy ; besides, 
she knew then! to be so kind, that if they could 
do anything, they would do it without being 
asked. When she went down to her mother’s 
room, she spoke of Janette, of her grief for her,’ 
and of her desire to assist her. Twenty times she 
went over her calculations aloud, in order to let it 
be understood that she could not do so out of her 
allowance. Twenty times she repeated, " This 
poor Janette says that she must die upon straw, 
if she cannot, pay her rent.” Iler mother, 
Madame d’AuVrav, was writing, and her father 
was occupied in looking over some prints ; neither 
of them appeared to hear her. Aibfsc was in 
'despair, for when she once wished for anything, 
she had no rest until she had either obtained ft, 
or forgotten it. She was told that her drawing- 
master was waiting for her. Quite taken up with 
Janette and her grief, she left, its was almost in- 
variably the case with her, her work upon the 
chair, her pincushion under it, her thimble. on the 
table, and her scissors on the ground. Her 
mother called her back, 

"Aloi'se,” said she, i: will you never put away 
your work of your own accord, and without my 
being obliged to remind you of it ?” AloVso re- 
plied mournfully that she waft thinking of some- 
thing else. 

"Of Janette, was it not?” said her father. 
"Well, then, since you are so anxious to get her 
out of trouble, let us make a bargain. Whenever 
yott put away your work without being reminded 
of it by your mother, I will give you ten sous; in 
forty-eight days, therefore, you will be able to 
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gain the louis, which will not be required by 
Janette for three months.” 

Oh! how delighted was Alois*?. She threw 
herself *into her father*® arms ; her heart was 
freed from a heavy load. 

“ But/* said M. d*Auvray, “ in order that the 
agreement may be equal, it is necessary that you 
should pay something whenever you fail. K 
would be just to demand from you ten sous, but/* 
added he, smiling, "I do not wish to make too 
hard a bargain for poor Janette; I. will, therefore, 
only require of you five sous ; but mind, I shall 
show no mercy, and you must not expect a frac- 
tion of the iouis, unless you gain the whole. 

• Here it is/* said he, as he took it out of his pocket 
and placed it in a drawer of Madame d*AuvrkyV 
secretary ; “ now try to gain it.** 

Aloise promised that it should be hers ; her 
parents seemed to doubt it. It was, however, 
agreed, that Madame d*Auvray and Aloise should 
each keep an account, in order to secure accuracy* 
And Aloise was so pleased, and so eager to com- 
•nmnicate the arrangement to her nurse/ that she 
ran out of the room without putting away her 
work. Fortunately, she remembered it at the 
door ; she ran back again, seized upon it, and 
beheld her father laughing heartily. “At all 
events/* she exclaimed, “ mamma did not rexftind 
me of it/* and for once the excuse was admitted. 

For some time Aloise was very exact, and the 
.more so as she khd related the affair to Janette, 
who without daring to remind her of it, now and 
then dropped a word coneerning her landed, 
who was a very severe man. During a whole 
month the work had only been forgotten six times; 
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thus, on twenty-four days, Aioise had gained her 
ten sous, but as there were six days of negligence, 
during each of which she had lost five sous, there 
remained six times five, or three times ten sous, • 
to be deducted from what she had gained; she 
had, therefore, secured but twenty-one, out of the 
forty-eight days. 

But Aioise .did not reckon in this manner. As 
her carelessness extended to everything, she 
sometimes forgot that on the six days on which 
she had not put away her work, she had not 
gained her ten sous ; at other times she forgot 
that on these days she had lost five also, so that 
she never considered that she had lost more than 
five or ten sous, on those days on vihich her neg- 
ligence had really made her lose fifteen. At the 
end of the month, her mother had the greatest 
difficulty in the world to make her understand 
this calculation, and when she did understand it, 
she forgot it again. She had begun to keep her 
account in writing, and then had neglected it ; 
she hogged her mother to let her examine hers ; 
she did so, at the same time warning her that 
it was^ for the last time. Aioise recommenced 
writing, but lost her paper; she then tried to 
reckon mentally, but got confused in her calcu- 
lations. Unfortunately, also, the hour for her 
dancing lesson, which she took in her mother's 
apartment, was changed, and now fell at the time 
that Janette called ; she therefore saw her less 
frequently, and began to forget her a little : never-* 
theless the orderly habits which she had begun to 
contract were tolerably well kept up. She often put 
her work away, but she also frequently neglected 
it : still it seemed to her that she had attended to 
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it so many times, that she felt quite easy ait the 
subject, and did not even think of examining the 
day of the month. # • 

One morning she rose extremely happy; she was 
going to spend a day in the country. The party 
had been long arranged, and Alo’ise had drawn a 
brilliant picture of the pleasure which she antici- 
pated from it. The weather, too, was delightful. 
She had just finished dressing, when a man 
came to her room in the garb of a workman ; he 
wore a leathern apron and a woollen cap, which he 
scarcely raised as he entered. He appeared very 
much out of humour, and said in % rough maimer 
to the nurse, that he had come on account of the 
woman who had served her with chick-weed fpr 
her birds ; that he was her landlord ; that* slier 
owed him four quarters* rent, which she was 
unable to pay, and had entreated him to go and 
see if any one there could assist her. “ It is not 
my business/* he added in a surly tone, “to go 
about begging for my rent. However, I was 
willing to see if anything was to be got. If not, 
.let her be prepared; to-morrow, the eighth of 
July, she must quit. At all events, her moving 
will not be a very heavy one ! ” 

Albise trembled in every limb, at finding her- 
self in the same room with this terrible landlord, 
of whom she had so often heard Janette speak, 
and whose manner was not calculated to tran- 
quillize her fears. Not daring to address him her- 
self, she whispered to her nurse, that she would 
go and ask her.mamma for the louis. 

“ But have you gained itj> ** said the nurse. , 

“ Oh ! certainly,** said Aloise, and yet she began 
to be very much afraid she had not* She drew 
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her6e]f in as much as possible, in order to pass 
between the door and the man who stood beside 
it, and who terrified her so 'inuch that she would 
not have dared to ask him tdfrmove. She ran , 
quite flushed and breathless into her mother’s 
room, and asked for the louis. 

“ But does it belong to you ?” said her mother. 

" I do not think it does.” 

“ Oh, mamma,” replied Aloise, turning pale, “ 1 
have put away my work more than forty-eight 
times.” c 

“ Yes, my child, but the days on which you 
have not put it away?” 

“ Mamma, I have put it away very often, I 
assure you.” 

• “We shall see and Madame cVAuvrav took 
the account from her secretary. “You have put 
it away sixty times,” said she to her daughter. 

‘.“You see, mamma !” cried Aloise, delighted. 

“Yes, but you have neglected it tliirty-one 
times, for the month of May has thirty-one 
dayvS.” 

“Oh ! mamma, that does not make ” 

“ My dear ! thirty-one days, at five sous a day, 
make seven livres fifteen sous, which are to be 
deducted from the thirty francs that you have 
gained. Thus thirty-five sous are still w anting tc 
complete the louis.” AloYse turned pale and 
clasped her hands. 

“ Is it possible,” she said, “ that for thirty-five 
sous ” 

“ My child,” said her mother, “ you remember 
your agreement with your father.” 

“Oh! mkmma ! for thirty-five sous! and this 
poor Janette !” 
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" You knew very well what would be the con- 
sequence/^ said her mother ; u I can do nothing 
in the matter,” v f • 

# Aloi'se wept bitterly. Her father coming in, 
asked the reason, Madame d'Auvray fold him, 
and Aloise raised her hands towards him with 
suppli eating looks. 

“ My child/' said M. d'Auvray, “ when I make 
a bargain I keep to it, and I require that others 
should act in the same manner towards me. . Yon 
have not chosen to fulfil the conditions of this 
agreement, therefore let us say no more about it.” 

When M. d'Auvray had once said a thing, it 
was settled, Aloi'se did not dare to reply, but she 
•remained weeping. " The horses are ready/' said 
M. d'Auvray, “ we must set off; come, go and* 
fetch your bonnet.” 

Aloi'se then knew that all hope was lost, and 
she could not restrain her sobs. “ Go and get 
your bonnet,” said her father in a firmer tone, 
and her mother led her gently to the door. She 
remained outside the room, leaning against the 
wall, unable to move a step, and crying most 
bitterly. Her nurse entered softly, and asked 
whether she had got the money, as the man was 
becoming impatient. Indeed Aloise heard him in 
the hall speaking to the servant, in the same surly 
ill ‘tempered tone. He said he had not time to 
wait; that it was very disagreeable and incon- 
venient to be sent there for nothing; and that 
.Janette might rfist assured she would have to 
be off pretty quickly. The tears of Aloise were 
redoubled ; her nurse endeavoured to console her, 
and the old servant who was passing at the 
moment, not knowing the cause of her grief^ told 
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her that she was going to amuse herself in the 
country, and would soon forget her trouble. 

“ To amuse myself 1" cried ^jkloise, “ to amuse 
myself!^ And she remembered that during this 
time Janette Would be in despair, and turned into 
the street with her three children. 

“ Oh ! dear,” she exclaimed, u could they not 
have punished me in some other manner ?” 

“ Listen,” said her nurse, “ suppose you were 
to ask for some other punishment ?” 

Aloise turned towards her & hesitating and 
frightened look. She saw very well that she was 
going to propose to her to give up her visit to the 
country ; and although she promised herself very 
little pleasure from it, she had not the courage to 
renounce it. But the servant came to tell her 
that the man was tired of waiting, and was going 
away. And in fact she heard him open the door, 
saying in a loud voice, “ She shall pay for 
having made me come here for notliing.” Aloise 
with clasped hands, entreated the servant to run 
after him and stop him for a moment, and told 
her nurse to go and beg of her parents to change 
her punishment, and instead of it to deprive her 
of the pleasure of going into the country. The 
nurse having done so, Madame d’Auvray came 
out immediately and said to her daughter, 

‘‘ My child, our wish is net to punish you, but 
to fix in your mind something of consequence 
which we have not yet succeeded in impressing 
on it. Do you think the regret you will feel in 
not going into the country witli us, will have 
sufficient effect upon you, to make you remember 
to be a little morC orderly in what you do?” 
u Oh ! mamma,” said Aloise, “ I do assure you 
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that the grief I have had, and that which I shall 
still have/ 1 she add^d, redoubling^ her tears, “ in 
not going into the country, will ‘make me well 

• remember it ” 

“Very well, then,” said Madame d’Auvray, 
and she gave her the louis, which Aloise charged 
her nurse to carry to the man. As for herself 
she remained leaning against the *door, through 
which her mother had returned into her room. 
Her nurse, having ordered the kitchen-maid to 
follow the man, and carry the louis to Janette, 
found her there still crying; and told hap that 
as she had taken her course, she ought to show 
more courage, and dry up her tears, and go and 
' bid farewell to her parents, who wonld other- # 
wise think she was sulking, which would not’ be 
proper. Aloise dried her eyes, and endeavour- 
ing to restrain herself, entered the room. As 
she approached her father, in order to kisa hiih, 
he took her on his knee, and said, “ My dear 
Aloise, is there no way of engraving still more 
deeply on your memory, that which you ought 
mot to forget ? 99 Aloise looked at him. “ Would 
jt not be,” he continued, u by taking you with us 
into the country, relying upon the promise which 
you will give us never again to forget to put your 
work away ? 99 

“ Never ! 99 said u^Mse, with an agitated look ; 
but if I should forget it on some occasion ? ” 

“ I am sure that, you will not do so,” replied 

• her mother; “your promise, the recollection of 

our indulgence, -all this will force you to remem* 
her it.” • 

But, oh dear ! oh dear ! if after all I were 
to forget it ! ” 

e 2 
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c< Well,” said her father, kissing her, “ we 
wish to force you to remember it.” 

Aloise was greatly affected by all this kindness; 
but she felt tormented by the fear of not keeping' 
the promise on which her parents relied; and 
whilst her nurse, who had heard what was said, 
ran joyfully to fetch her bonnet, she remained 
pensive, leaning against the window. At length, 
turning eagerly to her mother, " Mamma,” she 
said, “ I will beg of God every day in my prayers 
to give me grace to keep my promise.” 

“ That will be an excellent means,” replied her 
mother, “ make use of it at once and Aloise 
raised her eyes to heaven and her heart to God, 
trod felt encouraged. Nevertheless she preserved 
throughout the day, amidst the amusements of 
the country, something of the emotions which had 
agitated her in the morning. At night she did 
not forget to renew her prayer ; the next morning 
she thought of it on waking, and in order not to 
forget it, she imposed upon herself the rule of 
attending to it before she did anything else. She 
succeeded, by this means, in impressing upon her 
mind the duty prescribed to Iter. Once only, 
did she seem on the point of going away without 
arranging her work. 

“ Aloise,” said her mother, “ have you said 
your prayers this morning ?”•» 

This question reminded her both of her prayer, 
which, indeed, for some time past, she had said 
with less attention, as she now thought herself 
secure, aiid also of her promise, which she had run 
the risk of forgetting; and she was so much terri- 
fied that she neve*; again fell into the same danger. 
One day when her mother was speaking to her about 
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the manner in which she had corrected herself, 
she said timidly, “ But, mamma, in order to 
correct me, you surely would not? have had the 
heart to allow poor Janette to be turned out ot 
doors?” 

Her mother smiled and said, “ You must at all 
events allow that you are at present very happy f#r 
having been afraid of this.” Aloi'se assented. 
The louis d ; or had enabled her to acquire a good 
liabit, from which she derived more advantages 
than she had at first expected; /or the money 
which she saved, by not having constantly to 
replace things lost through carelessness, gave her 
the means of doing something additional for 
Janette, for whom also work was found, as well as 
various little commissions, so that she and ’her 
children were no longer in danger of dying of 
hunger, or of being turned out of their miserable 
garret. 

Here M. de Cideville, being obliged to go out, 
interrupted his narrative, deferring its continuation 
to another day. 


CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF A LOUIS Il’oR. 

M. de Cideville having one day, of his own 
accord, continued ttjp history of the louis d’or,Vtid 
to his daughter* You have already seen, by the 
several adventures .which I have related, of what 
• importance may 6e, under certain circumstances, 
a sum apparently so trifling as a louis J'or. You 
will soon see all the advantages which may be 
derived from it ; but I must first tell you in what 
manner it passed out of the hands of the landlord, 
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to whom Janette had given it in payment of her 
rent. 

This landlord was a shoenSaker ; his house was 
very small, very disagreeable, and very dirty, as 
may be imagined by the sum paid by Janette for 
rent, and he was himself the porter. He was 
very avaricious, and would not go to the expense 
of keeping it ip a moderately decent condition* or 
even of repairing it, so that it was occupied only 
by very poor jpeople, or by those who had been 
guilty of bad „ actions, for, provided his tenants 
paid him, lie did not trouble himself about their 
honesty. There was one among them, named 
Roch, whom he knew to be a rogue, and who had 
several times concealed stolen goods. The shoe- 
maker shut his eyes to this, because on these occa- 
sions he almost always received some little pue- 
sent. One day, as the shoemaker was looking in 
the narrow court, which separated liis house from 
that of his neighbour, for old pieces of linen some- 
times thrown there, and of which, after having 
washed them, he made use as linings for his shoes, 
he stooped down to pick up one of them, when* 
his pipe, which he had in his mouth, caught in 
something, and slipping from him, fell through a 
grating into his neighbour's cellar. He would 
have been glad to have gone and asked for it, but 
he did not dare to do so, for misers are always 
ashamed of those actions which their avarice leads 
them to commit. Whilst leaning over the grating, 
in the hope that it might have lo'dged on the slope 
of the wall, within, ftad that he should be able to 
regain it, there suddenly burst from the opening 
such a volume of smoke, that he was nearly 
stifled. The pipe had fallen upon some straw. 
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recently unpacked, and which, not having yet im- 
bibed the damp of the cellar, caught fire almost 
immediately, The shoemaker knew very well 
what was likely to follow, and ran away, in order 
that he might not be suspected as the cause of the 
mischief ; but trembling for his own house, |o 
which the fire might extend, he gave an 
saying that he perceived a strong smell of smoke ; 
and in order that assistance might he promptly 
rendered, he guided the people so well in the 
direction of the fire, that tjie trilth was imme- 
diately suspected. 

The flames quickly spread to a heap of faggots, 
thence to a quantity of goods which were near, 
and before there was time to suppress them, thpy 
had injured the building. The landlord entered 
a.process against the shoemaker, in order to make 
him pay the damages, saying that it was he who 
had set the place on fire, which, indeed, there was 
every reason for suspecting. It was known that 
he was in the habit of searching in the court for 
rags, and suchlike things, that happened to be 
. thrown from the windows. There had also been 
found in the ashes underneath the grating and on 
the spot occupied by the he^p of straw, the re- 
mains of a pipe which had Apt been consumed, 
It was observed that when the shoemaker gave 
the information, he was without his pipe, a thing 
quite extraordinary* for him. He was also known 
to have bought a new one pn, the same day, and 
every one was aware that h&^/was not a man to 
buy a new pipe, if he had an oH one in his posses- 
sion. It was then more than probable that it was 
his pipe which had fallen into the cellar, and set 
it on fire. Besides, two persons believed that they 
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had seen him, from a distance, going out of the 
court. 

The shoemaker had nothing to oppose to these 
charges, but the assertion that he was not on the 
spot when the place took fire ; but in order to 
have this assertion received, he must find wit- 
nesses who would consent to give a false testi- 
mony. He thought Iloch might do him this 
service, and he reminded him of all the indul- 
gence which he had granted to him. Roch made 
no objections lie was so great a knave, that he 
seemed to take a pleasure in doing what was 
wrong. He simply demanded, as the reward of 
this service, that the shoemaker should introduce 
and recommend him, as a servant, to M. de la 
Fere, a gentleman for whom the shoemaker 
worked, aud who at that time was in want of*a 
servant. Roch was very desirous of getting this 
place, but quite at a loss as to the means of doing 
so, as he could find no one willing to give him a 
character. The shoemaker consented ; for we can 
never ask others to do what is wrong for us with- 
out being obliged to do at least as much for them * 
in return. But two witnesses were requisite. 
Roch undertook to procure another, on condition 
that the shoemaker should give him a louis d'or. 

^Thc latter, at first, made many objections ; for 
he vhlued his money more t^ian his conscience, 
but there was no alternative in ‘the case. He 
therefore gave him the very ^ louis d*or that 
Janette had paid him, and Roch'and his comrade 
both affirmed on oath, that the shoemaker was 
returning home in thei* company, at the time that 
he perceived from the street the smell of the 
smoke then issuing from the court. They also 
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affirmed, that during their walk, a porter had 
knocked against hin^ so roughly, that his pipe was 
thrown out of his mouth, and that in stepping 
forward to gain his balance, he had trodden upon 
it, and crushed it. To give their assertions a 
greater appearance of truth, they repeated the 
remarks which they pretended to have made 
upon the occasion. The shoemaker gained hii 
cause. Iioch kept the louis, giving only twelve 
francs to his comrade, and entered the service 
of M. de la Fere, who was on th« point of leav- 
ing France, where, like many others, he did 
not consider himself in safety; for it was the 
close of the year 1792. Neither his man-servant 
nor hiS wife’s maid was pilling to accompany 
them ; so that being in a great hurry to leave, 
they were compelled to take Koch without in- 
quiry, and upon the sole recommendation of the 
shoemaker, whom they believed to be an honest 
man. They were desirous of obtaining gold for 
their journey, as being more convenient than 
silver, and at that time the value of the louis d’or 
was high, for it was much in request, as many 
families were leaving France for the same cause 
as M. dc la Fere. Koch therefore sold to his 
master the louis which he had received from the 
shoemaker. It thus came into the possession of 
M. de la Fere, ancUyou shall see presently all that 
it produced. As for Koch, before his departure 
with M. de la F.eve, he defrauded the shoemaker 
out of the amount of a rathe* heavy bill which his 
master had ordered him to pay. He produced a 
false receipt, and kept tile money. The shoe- 
maker did not become aware of his departure till 
several days afterwards, and thus found himself 
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puniShed for recommending a rogue. We must 
BOW see what the louis produced in the hands of 
its new possessor. 


THE WEEK. 

It was at the; commencement of the year 1793, 
that M. de la Fere, accompanied by his wife, his 
son Raymond, a lad of fifteen, and his daughter 
Juliette, who w # as thirteen, his servant Roeh, and 
his wife’s new maid, left France, to establish them- 
selves in a small town in Germany. They had 
brought with them sufficient money to enable 
them, if necessary, to remain away for# several 
years, and the more easily, as having chosen a 
town in which no French had as yet arrived, and 
where they were not acquainted with any Ger- 
mans, they hoped to lead the kind of life which 
suited them, without being obliged to incur 
greater expenses than they wished. Thus they 
hoped, by means of a reasonable, but not incon- 
venient economy, to pass the period of trouble in • 
comfort and tranquillity, attending to the educa- 
tion of their children, who, delighted with the 
change of scene, thought oniy of enjoying the 
various new objects which their journey presented 
to them. c 

Although much afflicted at* leaving their 
country, and deeply grieved for the misfortunes 
which were daily occurring there* M. and Madame 
de la F&re w[puld pot depress the spirits of their 
children, by recurring *to events over which they 
had no control; but on the contrary, they pro- 
cured for them such pleasures as were compatible 
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with their situation. They had somewhat pro- 
longed their journey, in order to show them 
various interesting objects situated* at a short dis- 
tance from their route, and had been settled in 
the town in which they intended to reside only a 
few days, when their host, M. Fiddler, spoke ef a 
rather curious kind of fair which was then being 
held at some distance from that, place. They? 
hired one of the carriages of the country, and 
wishing to take advantage of the opportunity 
which the occasion afforded of. enjoying the 
scenery of the neighbourhood, which was very 
beautiful, they set out early, carrying with them 
sufficient provisions to enable 4hem to pass the 
‘ whole day in the fields. It was in the month of 
J une ; they prolonged their walks so much, that’ 
it was ten o'clock in the evening when they 
reached town. They were surprised, on arriving, 
to find that the servant, whom they had left in the 
house, did not come to assist them. They sup- 
posed that he must , have gone to the fair on his 
own account, together with the maid, whom they 
’also called for in vain. They were at a loss to 
get in, as the door of the house was locked, 
M. Fiddler having also gone to the fair. At last, 
a little boy who had been left in charge of it, and 
who likewise had been amusing himself, came 
back, opened the dpor, and procured a light from 
a neighbour, who presented to M. de la Fere a 
letter which had arrived during his absence. M. 
de*la Fere stopped to read it, and then entered 
the house, so tompletely absorbed, that he did 
not notice the exclamations of distress which 
were uttered by his wife and children. At last 
they ran to him, spoke to him, roused him from 
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his abstraction, and showed him all their cupboards 
Open and emptied, the secretary forced, and their 
money and jewels carried oft' : there was nothing 
left. Roch and the maid, who had also been 
taken without sufficient inquiry, and who was an 
equally ill-disposed person, had several times, 
during their journey, given them cause for dis- 
trusting them/and it was their intention to send 
them back to Prance. They had apparently sus- 
pected this intention, and profited by their ab- 
sence to rob them. This they could very easily 
do, as the pavilion, which was the part of the re- 
sidence occupied by M. and Madame de la Fere, 
was separated from the rest of the house, and on 
one side opened upon the fields. On this side, 
the ‘open doors and windows showed traces of 
their flight; but there was no possibility of fol- 
lowing them at that hour, nor any hope of other- 
wise arresting them. The town was situated on 
the frontiers of two small German states, and there 
was no doubt that they had entered the neigh- 
bouring one, as, from several circumstances which 
were then recollected, it might be presumed that* 
they had taken their precautions beforehand. 
However, M.de la Fere went to the magistrate of 
the town to lodge his complaints, and to take the 
necessary proceedings. 

\Vhen he returned, his family had not yet had 
time to recover from their consternation. Juliette 
was crying, and her mother, tkqugh herself over- 
whelmed with grief, w r as endeavouring to soothe 
her ; Raymond, w ho understood GeVraan, was talk- 
ing to M. Fiddler, who hearing of their misfor- 
tune on his return from the fair, had hastened 
with great kindness to offer them his assistance. 
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All this Raymond communicated to his mother 
and sister. M. de la Fere also thanked him in 
German, for M. Fiddler did n*ot understand 
French, and told him that though they had indeed 
experienced a most serious misfortune, he hoped* 
nevertheless, that they would be able to extricate 
themselves from it ; and M. Fiddler, who was very 
considerate, fearing to be importunate, imme- 
diately retired. 

When they were alone, assembled round a 
candle which M. Fiddler had lent*them, M. do la 
Fere, after tenderly embracing his wife and chil- 
dren, made them sit down by him, and remained 
for some time silent, as if he knew not what to 
say to them. * 

At length Raymond, who had heard his father’s 
reply to M. Fiddler, broke the silence. 

“ Papa,” he said, “you told M. Fiddler that we 
should be able to extricate ourselves from o’Ur 
difficulties; does the letter, which you have just 
received, say that money will be sent to us from 
France?” 

“ On the contrary, my child.” 

“ What ! on the contrary ?” exclaimed Madame 
de la Fere, with a movement of alarm. Her 
husband pressed her hand, and she restrained 
herself, lie had accustomed her to preserve her 
sclf-coinmaud in thg presence of their children, in 
order not to give them exaggerated ideas of what 
might happen to them. 

“My beloved * friends,” continued M. de la 
Fere, taking his daughter on his knees, and re- 
taining the hand of his wife within his own, “ we 
must not rely, at least for a very long time to 
come, on any assistance from France; for all our 
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properly is seized, and God only knows when we 
shall regain possession of it,” 

Madame de la Fere turned pale, but said 
nothing. Juliette wept and trembled, and Ray- 
mond, leaning on the hack of a chair, listened 
attentively to his father, whose calm and firm 
manner completely reassured him. M. de la Fere 
continued — - 

“Of all our effects there remains absolutely 
nothing, but ^vhat we have upon us, and a small 
trunk of linen** which I see in the corner there, 
and which they seem to have forgotten. Of all 
our money, there remains but this louis d'or,” 
said he, holding it up, “ which I had in my pocket.” 

1 “Good heavens,” exclaimed Juliette, in a tone 
of despair, “ w T hat will become of us ?” 

Her father pressed her in his arms. “ Have a 
little patience, sister,” said Raymond, quickly. 
He saw that his father had something to propose, 
and whatever it might be, he was eager to execute 
it. M. de la Fere continued — 

“A louis, my dears, may still become a re- 
source, provided one knows how to turn it to 
account. We cannot live without work : we must, 
therefore, find the means of working.” 

Madame de la Fere replied, that she and her 
daughter could embroider, and that M. Fiddler 
would be able to recommend, them in the town. 
“Yes,” replied M. de la Fere, “'but that is not 
sufficient. Before these recommendations have 
produced their effect, before we receive work, and 
before that work is finished, oui* louis d’or may 
very easily be spent ; ‘and my watch, which is the 
only thing left us that we can sell, for they have 
taken Raymond's, will not afford us a very con- 
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siderable resource: we must, therefore, devise 
some plan for not exhausting .too rapidly our 
means of existence.” 

Juliette said that M. Fiddler, who had so 
kindly offered his aid, would be able to assist them 
until their work afforded them the means of 
living. 

“ We must only accept assistande from others,” 
said M. de la Fere, “ when we can do absolutely 
nothing for ourselves. Do you feel the courage 
to impose upon yourselves, for one week only, the 
most severe privations?” 

All answered “ Yes !” “Even if it be to live 
on bread and water,” said Raymond. M. de la 
Fere pressed his son’s hand with an air of satis- 
faction. But Juliette turned towards her father 
with a somewhat terrified expression, and Madame 
de la Fere looked first' upon her husband, and 
then upon her children, and could not restrain a 
few tears. M. de la Fere, making a great effort 
to preserve his firmness, said to them : 

“ Listen, my dears, and X hope you will agree 
* with me, that a week’s courage is a very trifling 
matter, if it can insure our preservation. This is 
my calculation. Our rent is paid three months 
in advance. We have in the trunk as much linen 
as we shall want for three weeks, without requir- 
ing anything washed; as it is summer, we shall 
not need any fire ; the days being long, if we get 
up and go to bed with the sun, there will be no 
necessity for candles; thus, without expending 
anything, we are secured on all these points, from 
all suffering, and indeed from every real inconve- 
nience, for more than a week. We have only oiir 
food to pay for. In limiting ourselves for a week 
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only to what is absolutely necessary, — to bread, 
my dear Juliette/* said he, tenderly embracing 
bis daughter, whom he still hefd upon his knee, “ it 
will be possible for us to employ a part of this 
louis on the purchase of materials to enable you 
to embroider, and myself and Raymond to paint 
boxes and screens, and various other things which 
M. Fiddler doubtless will enable us to sell. In a 
week we shall probably have gained something by 
our labour. we are compelled to wait longer, 1 
have still my watch, and I will answer for it, that 
before its price is expended, we sliall be free from 
anxiety.** 

Raymond, animated by the manner in which 
hi« father pronounced these words, embraced his 
mother, and then his sister, who was still weeping 
a little. “ Consider, Juliette/* he said, “ a week 
is so soon over ! ** 

Hitherto, indeed, Raymond had always been 
much more of an epicure than his sister, and 
much more eager in the pursuit of what pleased 
him ; but at the same time, he had more determi- 
nation, and was better able to make a sacrifice, * 
where any great object was to be attained. 
Besides, the present moment had inspired him 
with what a great misfortune ought always to 
inspire a man — an increased amount of sense 
and ‘courage 3 whilst Juliette, on the contrary, 
somewhat overcome by the fatigues of the day, 
had not been able to recover, from the surprise 
and terror of the first moment. ’ Their ill-lighted 
room gave her melancholy impressions, everything 
seemed dark around her, and she felt excessively 
unhappy, without being exactly able to tell why. 
The caresses of her parents calmed her a little ; 
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her mother made her go to bed, and she soon 
sunk into that sound sleep which grief usually 
•produces at her age ;* and on awakening the fol- 

• lowing morning, she felt entirely reanimated. Her 
mother had already made the purchases neces- 
sary for commencing work. It had been the fash- 
ion in France, for some time before their departure, 
to wear lawn handkerchiefs, embroidered in co-/ 
loured silks ; and this custom, though now rather 
antiquated, had not yet readied the town in which 
they were residing, although its inhabitants affected 
to follow the French fashions. She bought suffi- 
cient lawn for a handkerchief, silks to embroider 
it, and some card- board and colours for her 
•husband and son. These cost rather less than 
fourteen francs ; the remaining ten were carefillly 
reserved for the maintenance of the family. Ma- 
dame de la Fere felt her heart a little oppressed 
when site beheld this trifling sum, but the recol- 
lection of the watch gave her confidence that her 
children would not want for bread; and besides, 
accustomed to rely upon her husband, of whose 
courage and firmness she was well aware, so long 
as she saw him tranquil, she could not feel very 
uneasy. As M. de la Fere was returning with 
the bread lie had purchased for the family, he 
met M. Fiddler, who expressed his grief for the 
inconveniences whiejj. lie suffered, and once iriore 
offered his services. M, de la Fere again thanked 
him, promising that if he really stood in need of 

• assistance, it w r oul<i be to him that he would 
apply ; and M. Fiddler, being a man of the greatest 
discretion, did not press the ^matter further. 

When Juliette entered the room in which the 
family was assembled, she found her mother and 
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Raymond already occupied in arranging an old 
embroidery •frame, which tjiev had found in a 
Corner of the apartment, while M. de la Fere was 
drawing upon the piece of lawn, the wreath with • 
which it was to be embroidered. The sun shone 
brilliantly into the apartment, which looked 
out upon a magnificent landscape, and Juliette, 
forgetting the troubles of the previous evening, 
set herself gaily to assist her mother and brother. 
The wreath >vas soon drawn, the frame soon 
mounted; the. tasks were distributed, and each 
commenced his labour. During this time, M. do 
la Fere began to design the ornaments for a work* 
box, whilst Raymond, who was tolerably adroit, 
cut and gummed the card -board, and even assisted 
his" father in the less difficult ornaments. After 
working for some time, Juliette began to feel 
hungry. She was afraid to say anything as yet ; 
Raymond, however, having asked his father if it 
was not time for breakfast, opened a cupboard in 
which the bread had been placed, and exclaimed, 
laughing, u Behold our week’s provisions \" then 
he cut for his mother and sister some slices of 
bread, which he assured them had been selected 
with great care. As to himself, he separated his 
own into five or six pieces, calling one a cutlet, 
another a leg of mutton, and so on. This made 
them laugh, and thenceforth they constantly 
amused themselves, while eating ‘their bread, with 
bestowing upon it the names, of the most refined 
dishes. * 

Although Madame de la Fere often made 
Juliette leave her work and walk with her brother 
in the road that passed beneath their windows, 
yet in three days the handkerchief was embroi- 
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dered, and M. de la F&re, on his part, had com- 
pleted a box, the top of which, pointed in bistre, 
represented one of the points of view to be seenr 
from lxis window, while the sides were ornamented 
with arabesques, also in bistre. M* Fiddler,! to 
whom M. and Madame de la Fere had communi- 
cated their determination of living by their labour, 
recommended them te a lady in* the town, 0b 
only one who understood French. Madame de la 
Fere called upon her, accompanied by Juliette, 
who although somewhat ashamed* at being pre- 
sented under such circumstances, nevertheless felt 
a certain degree of pride, in thinking that her 
work should be of some consequence. The Ger- 
man lady, to whom M. Fiddler had related them 
misfortunes, received them with great kindness. 
She purchased the handkerchief, at the price of a 
louis, in the money of the country, ,ana also the 
work-box for twelve francs, and toki Madame de 
la Fere that she would enable her to sell others. 
They returned delighted. “ M amnia,” said J uliette, 
on their way home, “ since we have been so suc- 
cessful, I think for to-day at least, we might have 
something to eat with our bread ” 

Madame de la Fere replied that that must 
depend upon her father; but when, after relating 
their success, Juliette renewed her proposition; 
“ Mv dears,” said M. de la F&re* looking at his 
children, for Raymond had listened to bis sister’s 
proposition with great attention, “ if we break 
■ our fast to-day, # it will be mdre difficult to keep it 
to-morrow, and if we do no$ maintain it until the 
end of the week, the fruit of on* courage will he 
lost, for we shall still be inconvenienced to pur- 
chase the materials necessary for continuing our 
r 2 
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labours ; whereas our having a little in advance 
will make us quite comfortable” 
f “ Come,^ said Raymond, running to the cup- 
board, and cutting a large slice of bread, “ here is 
my sturgeon pasty for this day.” 

“ My dear Juliette,” said M. de la F&re to his 
daughter, who seemed a little sad, “ it is merely 
an advice which I have given you. The money 
which we possess is in part gained by your labour, 
and it would be unjust to prevent you from 
spending it according to your fancy ; if you wish, 
we will give you your share, and you can do what 
you please with it.” Juliette threw her arms 
round her father’s neck, and told him that she 
.always wished to do as he did, and whatever he 
pleased; and the money was immediately em- 
ployed in purchasing new materials. 

* t If Juliette had rather more difficulty, on this 
day, and the following ones, in eating her bread, 
to which her brother in vain gave the most tempt- 
ing names, she consoled herself by calculating 
with her mother, the number of hours, of minutes 
even, which must intervene before the close of the 
last day; and then how many minutes were 
required to work a flower. This shortened the 
time ; for when Juliette had not finished her task 
in the period which she had allotted to it, she 
found the time pass much tea quickly. She was 
greatly delighted that the watch had not been 
sold, and felt a certain pride .in thinking that 
they might be abl# to preserve it by their in- 
dustry. 

As constant work suggests methods of abridg- 
ing labour, they this time finished, in five days, 
two handkerchiefs ’and three boxes, and to com- 
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plete their happiness, on the evening of the eighth; 
day, the German lady sent lib inquire. Pabre 
were ready. She ♦ had given ar t^rtV on the 
previous evening ; her handkerchief hha h?en ad- 
mired; she had' shown her box alsp/ h$d; several 
of her friends expressed a wish to purehas© Similar 
articles of both kinds. When Ma$saf&e de la-pbe 
and her daughter called upon her the follmfeg 
morning, she notonly took all that were finished* 
hut gave orders for a fresh supply. Juliette could 
not contain her joy. She had eateti her dry bread 
very cheerfully before starting, * thinking that, 
according to all appearances, they would have a 
better dinner; and now on their return, she 
. assisted her mother in preparing it ; she corvid 
never have believed it possible for her to have ex- 
perienced so much pleasure as she now felt, in 
peeling onions, touching greasy spoons, or broiling 
herself in skimming saucepans, on a hot summer’s 
day. Her mother wished that, for this day, she 
should entirely lay aside all other work. Ray- 
mond and she, therefore, passed the morning in 
-laughing till tears came into their eves, at the 
thousand absurdities which their joy prompted 
them to utter; and M. and Madam© de k Fere, 
delighted at seeing them so happy, forgot for a 
time that they had ever experienced sorrow. 

With what delight Juliette helped her brother 
to set the table, fo lay the cloth, to place the 
covers and plates lent tbein by M. Fiddler. Just 
at the moment tlial she was^bout to serve up the 
dinner, she heard exclamations of joy from Ray- 
mond, who came running to tell her that the 
Chevalier de Villon, an Old friend of his father, 
whom they had not seen for, several years, as he 
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had left France a long time before them, had just 
arrived in the town, and was coining to dine with 
them. “How fortunate!” said Raymond, “ that 
he did not come yesterday and he ran ont to 
rejoin the chevalier. 

“ He comes to diminish our dinner,” said Juli- 
ette, in a tone of ill temper, which she was not 
able to control ; for it seemed to her that the least 
alteration must interfere with the happiness she 
anticipated. 

“Juliette,” said her mother, “if daring the 
past week you had found a friend, who was will- 
ing to share his dinner with you, you would have 
been very glad, even though you thought that he 
wpuld thereby deprive himself of something." 

* “It is because I think M. de Villon does not 
stand in need of it,” said Juliette, completely 
ashamed of w T hat she had said. At this moment 
the chevalier entered, his clothes in rags, and 
himself so pale and so thin, that Madame de la 
Fere, on beholding him, could not. suppress a cry 
of grief ; as for him, with his Gascon vivacity, lie 
ran to embrace her. 

“You see,” said he, “to what I am reduced. 
This is now the uniform of a French gentleman, 
my dear Madame. Why I am not sure that I 
have eaten anything these two days.” 

Madame de la Fere turned to Juliet, who with 
a supplicating look seemed to e f ntreat her to forget 
what she had said. The chevalier sat down, for 
he could scarcely stand; nevertheless his gaiety 
never forsook him, as long as his strength re- 
mained; but they felt that it was sinking with 
every sentence. Juliette laid g cover for him, and 
placed a chair at the table, for he was so much 
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fatigued that he seemed scarcely able to ftoove. 
When the soup was served, a»d the chevalier, 
with his accustomed politeness, wished to pass to 
her the first plate, she entreated him to keep it 
with so much earnestness, that he could not re- 
fuse. She then raised her eyes to her mother as 
if to ask forgiveness : Madame de la F&re smiled, 
and joy returned to Juliette's heajt. She was $t 
length helped in her turn, and thought she had 
never enjoyed anything so much; while Ray- 
mond, who, until then, fancied he fiisliked carrots 
and turnips, did not leave a single, hit of them 
upon his plate. A piece of beef, and a dish of 
vegetables, appeared to all this family a magnifi- 
cent repast. How happy the poor chevalier fejt, 
at finding himself once more seated, and at table; 
and in the midst of his friends ! How he amused 
Raymond and Juliette, by relating his campaigns 
and adventures ! M. Fiddler, knowing that M. *de 
la Fere had a friend to dinner, had requested per- 
mission to send in a couple of bottles of goad 
wine, and M. de la Fere, who was no longer 
afraid of being obliged to have recourse to com* 
passion, considered that he ought not to refuse a 
friendly present. The wine completely restored 
to the chevalier his strength, his originality, and 
even his hopes. By the time the dinner was over, 
lie had completely forgotten that he had not a 
sou, that he had nt)t a shirt, that his shoes were 
without soles, and his coat almost without sleeves; 
his friends had equally forgotten it, for on this 
day no one thought of the future, and it passed 
away in the enjoyment of # a degree of happiness 
of which those who have never suffered can form 
no conception. At night, M. Fiddler lent them 
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a befl, ^tid the chevalier slept in the room occu- 
pied by M. de la Fere and Raymond, who could 
hardly sleep from the joy he felt at having a new 
Companion. 

- The following morning, M. de la Ffere said to the 
chevalier : ct Well I you remain with us ; but every 
one in this house works, — what can you do?” 

“ Faith, not, much,” said the chevalier. “I 
can attend to the house, go of errands, and see to 
the cooking, when there is any,” for they had re- 
lated to him the history of the eight days* fast. 
“Oh, I forgot,” be continued, “I have a marvel- 
lous talent for mending old clothes. Look !” and 
he showed them his coat, which was hanging in 
tatters at all points. Every one laughed; but on 
a closer .examination, they fouitd, that if indeed 
the chevalier's coat was thus torn, it had been 
previously well mended. u This,” said be, “ is the 
only talent I have as yet needed ; set me to work, 
and perhaps some other will spring up.” It was 
agreed that, for the present, he should confine 
himself to the exercise of his talents as a tailor, 
upon the remains of bis coat, in order to make 
it look somewhat more respectable, while he was 
waiting for a better ; and «hat he should under- 
take the rough work, while the family was occu- 
pied in executing the orders, which’ were now 
numerous and pressing. A few days after, M. 
Fiddler consented to let them have, instead of the 
pavilion which they Occupied, and which was un- 
suited to their present circumstances, a much 
smaller dwelling, to which was attached a little 
garden ; this the chevalier undertook to cultivate, 
and it supplied them with some fruit and vegeta- 
bles. He also prepared the cardboard for the 
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boxes and screens, and even chimney ornaidenis, 
and pendule cases, which were made by M, de la 
Fere and his son. These productions, as well as 
► those of Madame de la Fere, became quite the 
fashion in the country. The chevalier took them 
to the neighbouring fairs, where, at the samei time, 
he found opportunities of making more advan- 
tageous purchases than in the town. M. de la 
Fere gave him a per-ceiitage on all he bought and 
sold for him, so that in a short time he was -able 
to carry on a small trade on his o.wn account* in 
which he displayed considerable ability. Ray- 
mond often accompanied him in these excursions, 
and thus began to acquire a knowledge of business. 
•As for Madame de la Fere, who added to her sktll 
in ernbroidenr, a talent for millinery, she had Soon 
sp much to (to that she was obliged to take work- 
women, and she opened a shop, to which people 
came from all parts, to get the French fashions/ of 
which the chevalier, by his activity, contrived to 
obtain for her the patterns. When their circum- 
stances had so much improved, that there was no 
longer any danger of another fast, M, de la Fere 
said to Raymond and Juliette, u My children, you 
have hitherto worked for £he benefit of the com- 
munity, it is but just that you should also work 
for yourselves ; 1 give you each a louis d’or, you 
now know what it capable of producing, turn it 
to profit on your own account,” 

They did turn # jt to so good a use, that it 
1 served for their maintenance during the remainder 
of the time they continued abroad. M. and 
Madame de la Fere, wh&n they returned to 
France, had acquired by their industry, a suffi- 
cient sum to repurchase a portion of their pro- 
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rart f which had been sold, and the Chevalier de 
Villon, who remained with them, was in a con- 
dition to pay them a small sum annually. As to 
Raymond, he had acquired habits of business and 
industry, and Juliette those of activity and eco- 
nomy. She had also learned never to close her 
heart to the miseries of others, as sometimes hap- 
pens with those who are very much engrossed 
by their own trials ; but it was in the midst of the 
anxieties of a most painful position, that Juliette 
had seen how little it sometimes costs to alleviate 
a great misfortune, and it was the louis d*or which 
had taught her all this. 


CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF A^LOUIS d’oR, 

. The louis d*or paid by Madame de la Fere to the 
merchant from whom she had bought the lawn for 
her first handkerchiefs, was passed by him to a fel- 
low-tradesman, who was going to another tow n of 
Germany, where he was established as a dealer in 
lace. Among the workpeople who supplied him, 
was a young girl named Vietorine, a refugee* like M . 
and Madame de la Fere. Vietorine worked for the 
support of her godmother, Madame d'Alin, an 
elderly person who had formerly been well 
off; 'but the* dread of the resolution had seized 
upon her to such a degree, that almost at the very 
outbreak she precipitately quitted France, without 
taking any precautions to preserve her property, 
and without any money hut what she happened to 
have at the moment "for her current expenses. 
Thinking only of flight, she took no one with 
her but her godchild Vietorine, the daughter 
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of one of her old servants, whom she had brdhght 
up. She had had her instructed in every kind 
of female employment ; and when they fell into 
, misfortune, Yictorine, who, though scarcely seven- 
teen years of age, possessed both sense and courage, 
set herself vigorously to work for her godmother, 
whom age, delicate health, and weakness of* cha- 
racter, rendered incapable of overcoming the 
difficulties of such a situation. 

The first thought of Victoriue, when they found 
themselves without means, had jieen to sell a 
piece of lace, which she had just finished for her- 
self. Having succeeded in disposing of it, she 
continued thia kind of work. She could not 
•devote to it as much time as she wished, having to 
attend to the domestic arrangements, and to wait* 
upon Madanffe d'Alin, who was not accustomed to 
do anything for herself. Occasionally also she 
had to read aloud to Madame d’Alin, who was 
sometimes a little vexed that she could not do sg 
more frequently. Yictorine often felt annoyed at 
being disturbed from her work, but she did not 
display this feeling ; for she knew that her god- 
mother was so kind, that had she perceived it, she 
would have deprived herself of many pleasures 
and dispensed with many services, which habit 
had rendered necessary to her. 

Notwithstanding these interruptions, Victortne’s 
labour was sufficient to provide for their ordinary 
wants ; but it was only just sufficient. The least 
additional expeush* would have deranged every- 
thing, and since they had been in Germany, their 
wardrobes had not been renewed. Madame d'Alin 
suffered no inconvenience on this account, because 
she went out so rarely that her dresses were 
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but little used, so that the clothes she had 
brought with her were sufficient for a long time ; 
but Victorine's stock, never very considerable, 
was soon exhausted, and the poor girl, notwith- 
standing her good sense, was not insensible to the 
annoyance of going out in ji dress the different 
parts of which did not well match the pattern, 
and the sleeves of which only reached half way 
down her arm; for she had grown. Madame 
d'Alin, who was kindness itself, and who was 
extremely fonci of Victorine, endeavoured to im- 
prove matters by giving her some of her own 
dresses ,* but the dresses of Madame d’Alin, who 
was small and thin, while Victorine was very tall 
and rather stout, suited her still worse than those 
which had, at least, been made for her; and 
although her godmother's bonnet and old mantle 
preserved her from the cold and rain, they gave 
her so strange an appearance, that she could not 
help being a little uncomfortable when she had to 
go into the streets thus muffled up, and especially 
when she entered the shop where she sold her 
lace. She longed for the time when she should 
be able to buy a dress and bonuet in the fashion 
of the country, and as everything was very cheap 
there, and Victorine had no desire to dress expen- 
sively, she hoped to be able to accomplish her 
wish' for a sum of about a loui^. 

The possession of this louis, then, was the object 
of her ambition : she thought pf it night and day, 
and pictured to herself the delight she should feel 
the first time she went out dressed like other 
people : but she must first he able to spare a louis, 
and to accomplish this was no easy matter ; for 
Victorine, from the situation in which she was 
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placed, and the whole responsibility of which 
devolved upon her, had acquired such habits of 
economy, that she would never biifce run the risk 
of spending so considerable a sum, without having 
in advance sufficient money and work for severs! 
months. She had then put a louis aside* hut 
determined not to purchase her dress and bonnet 
until she had collected a certain *sum. At first 
she was very far from the point, then some weeks 
of cheapness and the talent which she had ac- 
quired for economy enabled her to increase her 
store. • Sometimes it augmented so rapidly that 
she hoped to see it soon complete; but all at once 
the price of vegetables was raised, or the bushel of 
* charcoal had gone more quickly t then the treasure 
ceased to increase : Victorine no longer knew When 
it would be complete, and the slightest accident 
which happened to diminish it made her lose all 
hope. Then would she add another patch to her 
dress, which, in the anticipation of a new one, she 
had a little neglected, and for several days her heart 
would be sad, and she would feel some difficulty in 
working with her usual diligence and pleasure. 

One day when she happened to be in a hap- 
pier mood, she carried her work to the dealer, who, 
in paying her, said, “ See! here is some of the 
money of your own country.” And lie showed 
her the louis. Vkitorine, on beholding it* was 
greatly moved ;*it was so long since she had seen a 
French coin. OhJ how she longed to possess it! 
Hut it was in vain that she calculated ; the sum 
owing to her ifi the currency of the country did 
not amount to a louis. At last she begged the 
shopkeeper to save it for Her, promising in a 
short time to bring sufficient work to make up the 
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amount. In fact, the desire of possessing this 
louis redoubled her energies. Shortly afterwards 
she went to obtain it, brought it away with great 
delight, and as everything was referred to her 
favourite idea, she determined to purchase with it 
her dress and bonnet, as soon as she was able. 
This was the louis d'or which she had put by, and 
which she kept so carefully. 

The increased quantity of work which she had 
for some time, executed, in order to obtain it the 
sooner, together with a few r weeks favourable to 
her economy, brought her near the accomplish- 
ment of her wishes. At length the day arrived 
when the work she was to take hortic would cora- 
jriete the necessary amount, provided the provisions 
she had to purchase did not exceed a certain price 
,The provisions happened to be cheap, and Vic- 
torine, overjoyed, stopped on her way back at the 
sh'op of a linendraper with whom she was ac- 
quainted, and selected a pattern, in order to in- 
crease the pleasure she would have in buying it; 
and perhaps, also, that she might the sooner have 
the gratification of telling some one that she was 
going to purchase a dress. She had not vet com- 
municated her intention to Madame d'Alin, but 
she felt quite sure of her approbation. After 
having made her choice, she returned home, 
almost running, to leave hen provisions, and to 
fetch her louis. On entering, she opened the door 
«o hastily, that Madame d’Alin,* who did not ex- 
pect her, started, and her spectacles, which were 
lying on her knee, fell, and both the glasses were 
broken. “ Good heavens exclaimed Madame 
d’Alin, partly from fright, and partly from the 
vexation she felt at having broken her glasses. 
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As for Victorine, she remained motionless. # The 
] Measure which she had promised herself was so 
great, that her vexation was profortionably ex- 
treme. At length, taking the spectacles from the 
hands of Madame *d’ Alin, with a movement of 
impatience, which she could not control, she said, 
“ Now, then, there are some glasses to be bought !” 

“ No, rtiy child,” replied Madame d’Alin, 
mildly . “I will do without them.” Victorine felt 
that she had done wrong ; and telling her god- 
mother, in* a tone of greater gentleness, that site 
could not do without glasses, she went out to re- 
place them. However, in calling on the linen- 
draper to tell him that she should not buy the 
'dress, she had to turn away her head, that he 
might not see the tears which started to her eyes* 

She purchased the glasses, returned home, 
and was greatly astonished at finding with 
Madame d’Alin a man, whom she did not ’at 
first recognize, so little did she think it possi- 
ble for him to be there. It was the steward 
of the little estate on which Madame* d’Alin 
usually resided. He had come from France for the 
purpose of informing his mistress that there 
was no longer the slightest danger in return- 
ing; that she had not been put upon the list of 
emigrants; that her tenant, who was an honest 
man, had punctually paid his rent; and that he 
himself, having 'been unable to transmit to her 
the money, had allpwed it to accumulate, and had 
now come to seek her, in order that she might 
'return home. IVladame d’Alin, while listening to 
him, was agitated between hope and fear ; and as 
for Victorine, she was so troubled, that she knew 
not what she felt. Though she had longed to 
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revisit France, yet this had appeared to her a 
thing so impossible, that she had never dwelt upon 
the idea; but from this moment it took such pos- 
session of her mind, that she could think of 
nothing else, and her entreaties and arguments, 
added to those of the steward, as well as the re- 
presentations of several of the friends of Madame 
d’Alin, from whom he had brought letters, which 
her spectacles now enabled her to read, made 
her resolve on returning. The day* was fixed 
for their departure ; and Victorine, for. whom her 
godmother immediately bought a dress and bon- 
net, having no need of her louis for this purpose, 
reserved it, in order to buy, when she got back to 
France, something which might afford her very 
£reat pleasure. 

On her return, she was for a long time unable 
to decide on the manner in which she should 
employ it. Madame d’Alin, who regarded her as 
her own child, supplied her abundantly with 
everything she required, and as she was too much 
accqstqpaed to economy to haVe any very strong 
fancies, she always kept it for some better oppor- 
tunity than had as yet presented itself. Besides, 
when after some stay in Paris, they returned to 
the little estate of Madame cl'Alin, Victorine was 
placed at the head of her household, and as she 
found many things which required to be put in 
order, she was too much occupied to think about 
spending her louis. At length, one of her rela- 
tives, a servant, in a town a few leagues distant, 
having occasion to visit her, spoke of the difficulty 
she felt in managing with her low wages, having 
her mother to support, whose strength no longer 
permitted her to do much. Victorine thought 
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that the best use she could make of her louil, was 
to give it to her friciul ; the latter promised to 
send it as soon as possible to her mother, who 
was called Old Mathurine, and who resided two 
leagues distant from her. As to Victorine, she 
shortly after married the son of the honest steward, 
who had so well preserved the fortune of his mis- 
tress. While Madame d’Alin lived, they took 
care of her, as if they had been her own children, 
and at her death, she left them a considerable 
part of her property. • . 

You see, continued M. de Cideville, how much 
time and trouble are sometimes required in 
order to obtain a louis d'or. The following story 
will show you how many vexations might somc- t 
times be .avoided by the possession of a sum mhch 
less considerable. 


THE TEMPTATIONS. 

Madame de Livonne, after having been in€ffiuent 
circumstances, had fallen into a state of great 
poverty. Jleingf left a widow, with her daughter 
Euphemia, who was about twelve years of age, 
and having only distant relations, who were far 
from wealthy, and to whom she did not wish to be 
a burden, she took ^10 reasonable and courageous 
resolution of providing, by her own exertions, 
for herself and daughter. She therefore esta- 
* Wished herself hya small town where she was un- 
known, that site might be able to live as she 
pleased, without being obliged to go into com-, 
pany, or receive visits. She applied herself to 
plain work, with Euphemia, who was gentle and 
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reasonable, and who loved her mother, whom she 
had seen very unhappy, so tenderly, that pro- 
vided she saw her tranquil, nothing troubled her. 
It was not because Euphemia did not, at first, ex- 
perience much difficulty in accustoming herself to 
certain privations which daily increased, or to 
duties somewhat repugnant to her feelings ; but 
she found her. mother so ready to neglect her- 
self on her account, and so anxious to spare her as 
much as possible everything that was disagreeable, 
that she felt dager to anticipate her, and made a 
pleasure of what would otherwise have been a 
pain. Thus, for instance, she had no fancy for 
counting the linen, or washing the dishes, but 
if she coidd manage to be the first to sec the 
"laundress, she hastened to give her the clothes, 
delighted with the thought that her mother 
would not have to do it; and after dinner she 
generally contrived to surprise her, by washing 
and arranging the things before Madame do 
Livonne rose from table, who, upon seeing what 
was d(^e, would embrace her child with the 
greatest tenderness. 

With 1 lie happiness which these attentions 
caused, would sometimes mingle a feeling of 
melancholy and uneasiness, relative to the future 
prospects of Euphemia; but Madame tie Livonne 
possessed so much fortitude, that she was enabled 
to overcome her fears, and to rluoc her trust in 
Providence. Besides, there could not well be any 
sadness where Euphemia was, for she laughed and 
sung over all she did, and her mother, who was 
still young, and had a^pleasing voice, often joined 
in her songs. In the evening, when the weather 
was fine, they walked into the country, and 
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Euphemia, after having been shut up all ‘day, 
enjoyed with transport the beauty of the weather 
and the freshness of the air ; and*, satisfied w r ith 
t having worked with diligence, she thought with 
pleasure of the duties of the succeeding day, To 
see and hear her, one would have imagined that 
she was the happiest creature in the world ; and 
in truth she w as happy, for she did nothing wrong, 
she had no fancies that tormented her, she was 
never wearied, and always spent her time in use- 
ful occupations. 

Madame dc Livonnc w as so economical, and pro- 
portioned so well her expenses to her means, that 
since they had been compelled to work for their 
Jivmg, they had ne\cr been embarrassed. But 
she was taken ill, even dangerously so. However,' 
Eupheniia’s joy, when she beheld her conva- 
lescent, was so great, that she could scarcely 
think of the situation in which they were soon to 
b<; placed. Almost all their money had been 
spent during the time that Madame de Livonne 
had been unable to work, and when Euyhemia, 
occupied in nursing her, her heart always heavy, 
nod her eyes full of tears, was scarcely able to 
work either. It was not what the poor child had 
i.iten during this, time that cost much, but 
medicines and nourishing food bad been required 
for her mother. Several persons of the town who 
esteemed Madame (To Livonne, on account of her 
fortitude and lierVnrtuus, had, indeed, sent her 
various things, ofcAvlnch she stood in need, but 
.this assistance raised as soon as she was better, 
aud she herself even, in order not to encroach 
upon their kindness, had assured them that 
such things were no longer necessary for her. 

G 2 
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They therefore found themselves in such a state 
of destitution r that as soon as Madame de Livonne 
had, in some degree, regained her strength, she 
determined to go to a town, about two leagues 
distant from where they lived, in order to collect 
some money for work sent home before her illness. 

They set out very early one morning, and 
when just on the point of starting, the daughter 
of Matliurine called upon them. It was in this 
town that she was in service, and her mother 
lived in the one to which they u ere going. She was 
acquainted with them, as they worked for her mis- 
tress, and being aware of their intended journey, 
she begged them to carry to her mother the Ion is 
(Vor that Victorian had given her. They wiihngly 
"took charge of it, and set otf full of spirits. 
Euphemia was so delighted to breathe the morning 
air, that, although repeatedly reminded b\ her 
mother that they had four leagues to walk during 
the day, she could not refrain from jumping 
about, and running on before, and into the Inins, 
on each side of the road: so that when 1 he heat 
increased, she became very thirsty, and the more 
so as slie had eaten, while skipping about, a 
large piece of bread. Her mother exhorted her 
to bear the inconvenience with patience, as 
there w r as no means of procuring anything to 
drink. Euphemia said no m 4 ore about it, as she 
did not wish to grieve her mother needlessly; but 
presently she uttered a cry of Ay. 

“ Oh, mamma, there is a rifVu selling goose- 
berries ; we can buy a pound to refresh ourselves.” 

“My poor child,” said her mother, “you know 
we have no money.” * 

“ I thought,” replied Euphemia, timidly, “ that 
they would not be very dear.” 
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“But I have no money at all, my dear Euphe- 
mia ; none whatever/* 

“I thought, mamma, that this man might 
change for us old Mathurine*s louis d*or, and 
when we arrived, we could give her her money, 
together with what we had borrowed from it/* 

“ But we have neither the permission of Matlm- 
rinc, nor of her daughter, to borrow from this 
money ; it was not given us for that purpose/* 

“ Oh ! I am quite sure/* continued Euphemia, 
in a sorrowful tone, “ that if they knew liow 
thirsty 1 am, they would gladly lend us sulfieient 
to buy a pound of gooseberries/* 

“My poor child/* replied her mother, still more 
sorrowfully, “we can be sure only of our own* 
w ill, and dispose only of that which belongs to 
us. As this money does not belong to us, is it not 
the same as if we had not got it at all ?** 

As she spoke, she put her arms round her 
daughter’s neck, and embraced her tenderly, re- 
garding her with a look of distress, as if to en- 
treat her not to persist in a request which she 
could not grant, Euphemia kissed her mother’s 
hand, and turned away her head, that she might 
not see the basket of gooseberries which was pass- 
ing by them at the moment; and hearing her 
mother sigh heavily, she determined not to gjve 
her any more uneasiness. 

“Are you still >yy thirsty?** said Madame de 
Livonnc toiler, somp time afterwards. 

• “Yes, nnimnuLf* and she added, “this is like 
the child of Hagar in the desert/* But seeing 
that her comparison brought # tears to her mother’s 
eyes, she continued gaily, “ But I shall not die of 
it/* and she began to skip about, m order to show 
that she was not overcome by the beat and thirst. 
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Nevertheless, slie was very much flushed, and her 
mother,, looking* at her with great anxiety, saw 
that she was really suffering. She stopped, and 
looked around her. “ Listen, Euphemia,” said 
she to her daughter; “it is possible that behind 
this rising ground, which overhangs the road, we 
may find a hollow, and perhaps some water. Get 
up and see.” * 

Euphemia ascended, and at first saw nothing 
but a vast plain covered with corn, without a tree, 
without the ‘least verdure indicative of water. 
Eor the moment, she felt ready to cry; she stood 
on tiptoe, and notwithstanding the heat of the 
sun, which was shining full upon her head, she 
could not make up her mind to come down and 
resign the hope of quenching her thirst. At 
length she heard a dog bark not far from the spot 
‘where she stood. After hearing it several times, 
she remarked that the sound always proceeded 
from the same place, and that it was, moreover, 
the voice of a large dog, and not that of a shep- 
herd's dog. She judged that the animal must be 
at the door of some dwelling, and running in the 
direction of the sound, she discovered, to her 
extreme joy, a house which had been hidden by 
the elevation on which she stood. She announced 
tho news to her mother, who telling her to go on, 
followed after her. Before 4 Madame de Livonnc 
arrived, Euphemia had drunl/off a large glass of 
water, with a little wine iL it, which a good- 
natured woman had given her, although Euphemia 
at first refused the \yne, as she had no money to 
pay for it. She also asked for a glass for her 
mother, and ran to meet her; and Madame de 
Livoune, delighted at seeing the poor child re- 
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freshed and comforted, forgot half her own 
fatigues. 

Having fully rested and refreshed themselves, 
and warmly thanked their kind entertainer, they 
again set out on their journey, by a path which 
she had pointed out to them, as shorter and 
pleasanter than the high road. Euphcmia, quite 
reanimated, could not refrain from congratulating 
herself on her good fortune, and a little also on 
her cleverness, in having inferre4 that there was 
a house there. 

u You must allow,” said her mother, “ that you 
would not have shown so much discrimination, 
had you not been so thirsty. Necessity is the 
parent of invention.” * 

“ Oh, most certainly,” replied Eupliemia, m “ i£ I 
had eaten the gooseberries, we should not have 
sought for something to drink, and I should not 
have had that good glass of wine and wAter, 
which has done me so much more good.” 

Whilst thus conversing, a poor woman ap- 
proached them, carrying an infant, which was 
very pale, and .so weak, that it could not hold up 
its head; she herself was frightfully emaciated, 
and her eyes were red and hollow from weeping ; 
she asked them for alms. 

“ Good Heavens ! we have nothing,” said Eu- 
phemia, in a mosfc sorrowful tone. 

“ Only enough to buy something for my poor 
child, who has fad no milk for two days! only 
enough to savc*it from dying !” 

“ 1 have nothing in the world,” said Madame 
de Livonne, with inexpressible anguish. The poor 
woman sat down on the ground and burst into 
tears. Eupliemia, her heart torn with grief, 
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clasped her hands and exclaimed, “ Mamma, 
mamma, shall we leave tliis poor child and its 
mother to die of hunger? Would not that he 
worse than borrowing from Mathurinc’s money? 
We are still near the house; let me go and change 
the louis " Madame de Livonne cast down her 
eyes, and for a moment appeared to reflect. 

" Euphemia," said she, “ have you forgotten 
that as this money does not belong to us, it is the 
same as if it were not in our possession ?" 

Euphemia began to cry bitterly, hiding her face 
in her hands. The poor woman, seeing them 
stop, got up and again approached Madame de 
Livonne. 

" For the love of God," she exclaimed, “ and 
that he may preserve your young lady, take pity 
on my poor child V 

“ Tell me," said Madame de Livonne, "have you 
sufficient strength to reach the town?" The 
poor woman replied that she had, and Madame 
de Livonne, drawing from her pocket the cover of 
a letter, on the back of which she wrote a few 
lines in pencil, told her to take it to the Cure of 
the town in which she resided, promising her that 
he would give her assistance. Euphemia, hearing 
the poor woman thank her mother, felt courage at 
last to turn to her her tearful face. The expression 
of her pity seemed to shed a glesm of comfort over 
the heart of this unhappy creatmr^. She looked 
alternately at Euphemia and at t |er child, as if to 
tell him also to thank her. Euphemia just then 
remembering that she had in her Dag a piece of 
bread, left from her breakfast, gave it to the 
poor woman, who went away loading them with 
blessings, for she plainly saw that they had done 
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for her all that was in their power. They con- 
tinued their journey : their minds were relieved, 
but they were serious. Euphemfa could talk of 
nothing but the poor woman. “ You see, my 
child/* said her mother/ “ that there are some- 
times terrible temptations in life.” 

“ Oh, mamma ! so terrible that I do not know 
how it is possible to resist them.” * 

“ By fully persuading ourselves that there is 
nothing truly impossible but a breach of duty.” 

“ But, mamma, if you had nut been able to 
write to the Cure, could you have made up your 
mind to allow this poor wdman to die, rather than 
change Mathurine’s louis?” 

“ I would rather have begged for her.** 

This reply, in proving to Euphemia that re- 
sources are never wanting to him who has the 
courage to employ all those which are allowable, 
calmed a little the alarm inspired by the severity 
of certain duties. 

At length they reached the town. One of the 
two persons with whom Madame de Livonne had 
business, lived at its entrance, and she felt a little 
uneasy at seeing the shutters of the house closed. 
Nevertheless she made inquiries. A servant, the 
only one remaining in the house, informed her 
that her mistress was gone to see her sister, who 
was ill, and living $t a distance of thirty leagues. 
Euphemia lookup at her mother with dismay ; 
however, she thoijght it very fortunate that they 
had not touched Mathurine's louis. They then 
• w ent to the other customer ; but she no longer 
resided in the town. A neighbour told them 
that she had only stayed there a short time, and 
that no one knew where she was gone to. On 
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receiving this reply, Marlame de Livonne sat down 
on a step. Her daughter saw her turn pale, and 
lean for support, as if she was going to faint; and 
indeed it was only her courage which had until 
then supported her against the debility left by her 
malady, the fatigues of the journey, and the vexa- 
tion occasioned by her first disappointment. Now 
her strength entirely gave way, and she fainted 
outright. Euphemia, trembling, and in despair, 
embraced her jis long as she was able, and called 
her, and shook her, in order to make her revive. 
She was afraid to leave her for the purpose of 
seeking assistance; brought up in habits of self- 
restraint, sbe dared not cry out, and no one 
happened to be passing by; every one was in the* 
fields. At length, the neighbour who had spoken 
to them again coming oat, Euphemia called her, 
and pointed to her mother. Two other old women 
also come up and g^ve their aid in restoring her 
to consciousness, Madame de Livonne opened 
her eyes, and turned them upon her daughter, who 
kneeling by her side, kissed her hands, and ex- 
claimed in a transport of joy, :e Mamma, here I 
am;” for at this moment she tlio tight of nothing 
but the happiness of being once more restored to 
each other. 

However, she soon become very anxious about 
their return home ; but her mother told her not to 
torment herself, as she would ^oon recover licit 
strength ; and yet at every mordent she seemed on 
the point of fainting again. VEvery time she 
closed her eyes, Euphemia turned pale and was 
ready to burst into tfiars, but restrained herself, 
in order not to grieve her mother, and clasping 
her hands, she murmured in a suppressed voice, 
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‘ My God ! what shall wc do? how arc we to get 
homo One of the women told^her that a coach 
would he passing in two hours which would take 
them buck, but Euphemia knew very well that 
they had no money to pay for their places, and 
besides she thought that it would be impossible 
lor her mother, weak as she w r as, to continue her 
journey without taking some refreshment. How- 
ever, she had not once thought of making use of 
Mathu Hue's money; but at last it.occurred to her 
that if she were to carry it to hen, she might per- 
haps lend them a part of it. Delighted with this 
idea, she forgot her timidity, and hastily searching 
for the louis in her mother's pocket, and begging 
one of the w omen to accompany her to Math urine's 
house, she looked at her mother for permission. 
Madame de Livonne by a sign gave her consent, 
and Euphemia set off*, walking so quickly that the 
woman who accompanied her had some difficulty 
in following her. Her heart beat violently as she 
reached the house; the door w r as locked; Mathurine 
had gone four leagues off to assist in the har- 
vest, and w r as not to return until the following day. 
Euphemia looked at the person who gave her this 
information without uttering a word. She was 
unable to speak, for her heart was bursting, and 
her ideas were confused to such a degree, on 
receiving an intelligence which destroyed h*er last 
hope, that, happily for her, she no longer felt all 
the misery of her situation. She returned slowly, 
looking mechanically around her, as if seeking 
some one who* might give her aid ; but all she saw 
seemed poorer than herself, though she felt that 
at that moment there were none of them so 
wretched. Presently the air resounded with the 
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cracking of postilions’ whips ; a travelling carriage 
drove up, and stopped at the inn : it occupied the 
whole of the narVow street, and obliged Euphemia 
and her companion to stop. A lady, her husband 
aud daughter, and a lady Vm aid, descended from 
it, and were quickly surrounded by poor asking 
for alms. This sight made Euphemia weep, with- 
out very well knowing why. She watched them, 
and listened to the lady’s soft voice ; she looked at 
her husband, whose countenance was good and 
amiable, and at the young girl, who was nearly of 
her own age ; she could not make up her mind to 
pass on. At last she heard the husband, in a 
tone of kindness, say to the poor who were beg- 
ging, “ My children, I can give you nothing here ; 
but Come to Bcvilie, ask for the cMteau, aud you 
shall have work.” 

A thought suddenly struck Euphemia: they 
might perchance give her work too. She rushed into 
the yard, regardless of the horses that were cross- 
ing it, and stood before the lady, who was just 
entering the house; but once in her presence, she 
stopped, cast down her eyes, and was afraid to 
speak. Madame de Bevillc, such was the lady’s 
name, seeing before her a young girl neatly 
dressed and in tears, asked her kindly what she 
wanted. Euphemia hesitated, stammered, but at 
length the thought that her mother was waiting 
for her, and perhaps uneasy, forced her to make 
an effort, and with clasped hands, and downcast 
eyes, for she dared not look at Madame de 
Seville, she said in a low voice, a Let me have 
some work too.” L 

“ Some work, my child ? certainly I will, but 
how — what sort of work ?” 
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Eupliemia could not reply ; the little girl* then 
approached her, and said in the most encouraging 
tone, “ Come, speak to mamma.” r 

Euphcmia took courage, and addressing Madame 
de Beville in her former maimer, said, “But I 
want to he paid in advance, immediately; and 
then,” site added, raising her head, and in a tone 
of great earnestness, “ then, I will work for you 
as long and as much as you please.” 

She stopped, trembling. Madame dc Beville 
questioned her with great kindness, and Eupliemia 
related her troubles; hut while speaking, the louis 
d ; or, which she held in her hand, fell to the 
ground. The little girl picked it up, and returned 
•it to her, blushing, grieved at the thought that 
Euphcmia had been trying to deceive them. ’** 

“ Mv child,” said Madame de Beville, in a re- 
proachful tone, “why did you tell me that you 
had no money ?” 

“It is not ours,” replied Euphcmia with sim- 
plicity, “ it lias been intrusted to us for another, 
and therefore we cannot touch it.” 

The young girl, much moved, looked at Ma- 
dame de Beville, who kissed Eupliemia, and asked 
to lie conducted to the place where she had left 
her mother. At this moment, Madame dc Li- 
vonne entered the yard, supported hv M. de 
Beville, who had recognised her from having often 
seen her in Paris, and who begged his wife to join 
him in persuading her to pass a few days with 
them, in order to regain her strength. Madame 
*de Beville, deeply affected by Euphcmia' s narra- 
tive, pressed the hand of Madame de Livoime, 
entreating her, in the kindest manner, to accom- 
pany them. Madame de Livoime turned to Eu- 
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pheitfia, who smiled at her with a look of entreaty; 
the little girl had already taken her by the arm to 
lead her away. Madame cle Livonne could no 
longer hesitate, and they entered the carriage of 
Madame dc Beville, whose horses had arrived to 
conduct them to the chateau, which Mas only a 
feu leagues distant. Euphcmia could not contain 
her joy when she saw her mother seated in that 
comfortable carriage, and surrounded by persons 
'who took care of her; and her pleasure was en- 
hanced by tlie thought of the delightful time 
they should pass at Beville. The following day 
the louis was sent to Mathurine by a coniidcntial 
person. 

. Madame cle Livonne only required rest, and was- 
*§bi/u perfectly restored. M. and Madame de 
Beville, greatly pleased with the principles she had 
ipi pressed upon the mind of her daughter, and 
knowing besides that she w T as well educate <!, and 
vc»y talented, told her that, as they coulu not ob- 
tain in the country, where they li\ed the greater 
part of the year, sueli masters as they wished for 
their daughter, they would be delighted if she 
would remain with them, and assist them in her 
education. Madame dc Livonne, although for 
herself she would have preferred her independence, 
nevertheless accepted a proposition, which insured 
to Euphcmia a happier existence, and probably, 
also, a valuable protection. 

As to Euphcmia, she was delighted beyond 
measure at the thought of having to live with 
Mademoiselle de Beville, with whom she had 
already formed a moat intimate friendship; and 
while rejoicing with her mother at this good 
fortune, she remarked that it would not have 
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happened to them, if they had been so weak as to 
change Mathurine’s louis d'or. 

"Wc have done our duty,” sk£ added, “and 
■■God has rewarded us,” 

“My child,” said her mother, “our present 
situation is a blessing bestowed on us by God, but 
not a reward.” 

“And why so, mamma?” • * 

“ Because this is not the kind of recompense 
he assigns to the fulfilment of duty. Do you re- 
member the lines I made you react to me the 
other day from an English book? — 

* What ! then is the reward of virtue bread ?’* 

“It is not by giving to the virtuous the means 
of living, that God rewards them, but by giving* a 
them the satisfaction of having done their duty, 
v aml obeyed his will. This, sometimes, is their 
only reward in the present world; sometimes,* 
even, they are unhappy during the whole of their 
lives : do you suppose from this that God is unjust 
to them?” 

“ No, mamma.” 

“ And do you not think that among these vir- 
tuous yet alHicled people, there must have been 
many who have had much more difficult duties to 
fulfil than ours, and who have fulfilled them with- 
out obtaining those things which you look upon as 
a rev r ard ?” • 

“ Oh, certainly, mamma.” 

“ It is not, then, probable, that God has wished 
4o reward us, in preference to others, who have 
better merited a recompense.” 

“Hut, mamma, nevertheless, it is because we 
have done our duty, that we are now so liappj .” 

a * i’ope. “ Essay on Man.” 
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“ Yes, my child; and things like this should 
often happen, for a very simple reason. God, who 
has willed that the accomplishment of our duties 
should be rewarded by peace of mind, has also 
permitted that happiness should usually be the 
portion of those who take the most pains to attain 
it. Now, it is certain, that he who feels no hesi- 
tation in neglecting his duty, w ill not, in a case of 
emergency, trouble himself with the search of any 
more difficult resource than this.” 

“ That is quite clear.” 

“ Whereas, he who is anxious not to fail in hr 
duty, will exer^ all the energies of his mind m 
order to discover some other means of success; 
and as the Gospel says, f Seek, and ye shall Jin cl 
Thus it may often happen, that the efforts we 
make to avoid a breach of duty, enable us to dis- 
cover many important resources, wliich would not 
otherwise have occurred to us.” 

“ Yes, mamma, just as with the pound of goose- 
berries. And if, also, when I saw you so ill, I had 
considered myself justified in making use of Ma- 
thurine’s louis, I should not have thought of 
addressing myself to Madame de Beviile, which 
has been so much more advantageous to us.” 

At this moment, the poor woman whom they 
had met upon the road presented herself. Her 
child was quite restored, anc}* she herself, though 
still very thin, appeared happy. !j^ Curd had at 
first relieved her, and afterwards sent her to a 
manufactory, where she obtained emplojment. 
Assured of a subsistence, she had come to an* 
nounee her happiness to those who had been the 
means of procuring it, and to bring her child for 
Mademoiselle Euphemia to kiss, now that he had 
become handsome ayain. 
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. “ Mamma! mamma/' said Euphemia, over- 
whelming it with caresses, “it is still because you 
would not change Mathurine's louis, that you 
•scut them to the Cure. Oh ! how much good this 
louis has done us !” 


Here M. de Cideville paused. 

“Is that all ?” asked Ernestine. * t 

“ Y replied her father, “ I think that is the 
whole .history of the louis d'or ; and that from 
<ed JWathurme it has come to me, without any 
au\..ntnrcs.” 

“And now, papa,” said Ernestine, “you for- 
me me to question yon until the end of the 
riy ; but is it not true, that you do not know, 
bother all the adventures you have related, 
ive really happened to the louis d’or vou showed 

i .1?” ‘ " 

M. de Cideville smiled, aud said, “It is true 
hat I do not exactly know whether these ad- 
cntmvs have really happened ; but you must 
dknv that they are possible.” Ernestine assented. 

“ You must also allow, tliat if some of them 
re rather romantic, some at least are probable, 
i d may have occurred without any very extra- 
or 1 ; nary combination of accidents.” She again 
assented. • 

“ Well, thv.ii, my Child,” replied M. de Cideville, 
“ it is partly for want of knowing the truth, and 
partly for want of sufficient imagination to supply 
' its place, that I have not related many other 
Histories, all more simple # and more interesting 
Yen my own, in which you might have seen a 
louis d T or, or even a much smaller sum, prevent 
the greatest misfortunes. Picture to yourself a 
h 
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family which had eaten nothing for three days : 
can you imagine the delight with which they 
would receive a louis d’or, which would afford 
them time to await, without dying, such other ( 
assistance as might save them entirely ? And 
again, the unhappy wretch whose reason has been 
so far disturbed by excess of misery, that he is led 
to attempt his own life, can you doubt that a louis 
d'or, by . delaying the moment, would often give 
him time to return to calmer feelings, and seek 
some better resource than an act of crime ? I give 
you only two examples, but I repeat, that there 
are thousands remaining, of which it would be 
impossible to think, without losing every wish to 
spend such a sum in a frivolous manner/ ” 

*‘But, papa,” said Ernestine, “is it then never 
allowable to spend a louis on pleasure?” 

. “My child,” saidM.dc Cidevillc, “ if wc im- 
pose upon ourselves restrictions too severe, on one 
point, we run the risk of failing in others. There 
are duties proportioned to every situation in life. 
It is proper that those who enjoy a certain degree 
of affluence, should occupy in. the world a position 
suitable to their means, and also that they should 
mix in society, which they cannot do without 
some expense j for it is highly important that 
society should be kept up, since it binds men 
together, and gives them opportunities of mut ually 
instructing each other. It is also good for the 
poor, because the expenses of the rich give them 
the means of exerting their industry, and main- 
taining their families. It is necessary, too, that 
those employed in important labours, as 1 am 
every morning in my study, should be able some- 
times to repose the mind by occupations of a less 
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serious nature, as otherwise they would end by 
losing the means of fulfilling the duties of their 
station. It is for reasons of this Kind that many 
• expenses which do- not appear directly useful, ai 
nevertheless proper and necessary. But a mind 
accustomed to judge of the real value of things, 
will easily draw a distinction between money 
spent in this manner, and that which is thrown 
into the sea , as the saying is ; and while such a 
person will never feel tempted to indulge in ex- 
penses of the latter kind, he will permit himself 
to enjoy the others without remorse. I know very 
well, my dear Ernestine, that you may easily 
deceive yourself in regard to your pleasures : at 
your age, every pleasure appears of great import-, 
ancc ; but I am anxious that you should at least 
understand the value of what you bestow upon it ; 
therefore, 1 promise to give you this louis as soon 
as you have found a really useful means of em- 
ploying it." 

Ernestine, quite enchanted, promised to seek 
one ; we shall see w hether she succeeded in her 
search. 


CONCLUSION OF THE HISTORY OF A LOUIS d'oR. 

• 

For a whole week, Ernestine could think of 
nothing but her louis, and the use she was to make 
of it, but she found none that suited her. The 
• stories which her father had related, made her re- 
flect on what might really be useful, and as her 
parents supplied her abundantly with everything 
necessary, and even interested themselves in her 
pleasures, whenever they were reasonable, she saw 

ii 2 
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nothing that could justify her in spending it on 
herself; besides, she had determined to apply it 
to some benevolent purpose. But, at her age, she 
was ignorant of the best means of doing good/ 
She often met poor people, and delighted in re- 
lieving them ; but as her little monthly allowance 
was almost sufficient for these acts of charity, she 
would have been very sorry to have expeuded her 
louis upon them. Besides, she did not know whether 
one of these poor people was in greater need than 
another, nor could she tell how to ascertain this ; 
she therefore experienced great anxiety on this 
head ; but the arrival of the season of gaiety dissi- 
pated her cares. She went to five or six balls ; 
.she had never danced so much in her life, and her 
head was so completely turned with joy, that she 
forgot her louis ; for, of course, she would never 
have thought of spending it upon her toilette. At 
length the time arrived for their departure into the 
country ; and seeing her father paying some money 
at the inn, she recollected her louis dVr, and men- 
tioned it to him. M. de Cidevillc told her that it 
was in the country she' would find the best means 
of employing it to adA&iage, as it w as there that 
the greatest amount of good might be done, with 
the smallest amount of money. 

They had only been a few days at Saulaye, the 
estate of M. de Oklcville, w'iien Ernestine came 
running to her father, quite out of breath, to tell 
him that she required her louis, for that one of 
the villagers, named Marianne, whom he knew'* 
very well, as she had assisted at his haymaking 
the previous year, had just had her leg broken in 
the fields, by a kick from a horse. The surgeon 
of the neighbouring town, who was also the 
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medical attendant at the ch&tcau, happened for- 
tunately to pass by while she # lay upon the 
ground, screaming dreadfully. lie set the leg 
•immediately, and had her taken home. But this 
was not ail ; Marianne would require remedies, 
and she was very poor ; her husband was in the 
army, and she had only a very small garden and 
her labour to depend upon, for tlfe maintenance’ 
of herself and a little girl, eight years of age. It 
was, therefore, absolutely necessary. to assist her. 

M. cln Oidcville agreed to this. “ But,” said he 
to liis daughter, “ have you w'ell considered the 
manner of employing vour louis, so as to render 
it as beneficial to her as possible?” 

“Jf T give it to her, papa, she will be able 
buy what is necessary with it.” 

“ Do you think she will be able to buy much?” 

“ Oli ! dear, no ; but that is always the way.”’ 

“ But if you could so employ it as to make it 
yield a considerable profit to her? Do you re- 
member the advantages’ which the family of M. de 
la Fere derived from a louis d ? or?” 

“ Yes, papa, but their history is not true,” said 
Ernestine, quickly. 

“ It is quite sufficient that it is possible.” 

“Yes; but if it be necessary,” said Ernestine, 
with a sorrowful and embarrassed look, “to bring 
oneself, as they did* to bread and water . . . .” 

“ You are not reduced to this extremity : this 
is one of those resolutions which we ought to 
.have the courage to take, when necessity demands 
them, but which would bp, ridiculous when un- 
necessary v ” 

These words restored Ernestine's eh corf nine* 
“Whilst wc are talking,” said she to her fatlr. 
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caressing him, “poor Marianne does not know 
that we are coming to her aid ” 

Her father reassured her. M. de Cideville had 
been informed of the accident before Ernestine 1 
came to tell him, and had given orders to the 
housekeeper, who was a confidential person, to 
attend for the moment Marianne’s wants. “ Hut 
henceforward/*' said M. de Cideville, “it is to you 
we look for her being taken care of, and for seeing 
that she wan^s for nothing: do you think your 
louis will be sufficient for this?” 

“ Good gracious, no ! What is to done ?” 
“What do you think she will stand in need 
of?” 

. * “Why, first of all, she must be nursed, for she 
can do nothing for herself, and Suzette, her daugh- 
ter, is too young to attend upon her.” 

* “She has many neighbours about her, and I 
am sure they will relieve each other in nursing, 
and taking care of her, as long as it is necessary. 
You already see how much these poor women can 
do without the aid of money.” 

“ Yes, but I cannot do wliat they do.” 

“ Therefore you ought to do something else. 
Will she not require medicines?” 

“We must buy some for her/’ 

“The greater part of the herbs, of which her 
draughts and poultices will prcbably be composed, 
grow wild in the fields : we know them, and will 
teach you to distinguish them also. If you like 
to employ your walks in seeking for them, you 
may, I think, easily gather a g6od provision of 
such of them as are inost required, and we will 
show them to the surgeon, in order to be quite 
sure that we are not mistaken.” 
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u There, again, is the surgeon ! I never thbught 
of him; he, too, must be paid.” 

“ He attends the chateau, and receives a certain 
sum annually ; we treat him well, and he is satis- 
fied with us; besides, he is a very worthy man, 
and attends gratuitously to the poor of the village, 
as much from humanity as from the wish to oblige 
us; while some presents from our produce, as a 
cask of our wine, for instance, enable us, from 
time to time, to testify our gratitude to him.” 

“ But, papa, it is you and other people who dp 
all this; it is not I.” 

“You can do but little of yourself, my child, 
since you have neither strength, nor wealth ; but 
it is precisely because you are dependent on *is 
for all your wants, that you ought to count among 
your resources the pleasure we feel in obliging 
you, in everything that is reasonable, and the 
predisposition which people feel to comply with 
your requests, when you ask for what is pro- 
per.” 

“ Oh papa, to ask ! but that is so difficult. I 
should never have the courage to do that.” 

u It is in this, my child, that the greatest merit 
of charity often consists. I could relate to you 
many admirable stories on this subject. In order 
to do good, we must often be able to conquer our 
pride, which makgs us dislike to have reeburse 
to others; our idleness, which makes us dislike 
exertion ; our indolence or thoughtlessness, which 
makes us lose a thousand things which would be 
useful. We must learn to do much, with little 
means ; otherwise, we shall never manage to ac- 
complish anything of importance. Those who 
only give money soon exhaust all they have to 
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give, whereas the contrivances of charity, in aid of 
the unfortunate, are inexhaustible." 

“ Dear papa/ I shall beg you to teach me to 
find the herbs ; but I assure you I am very much 
afraid I shall not be able to discover anything 
else." 

“ You will see : meanwhile, here is your louis ; 
if you take my advice, you null not spend it, 
except in the purchase of such things as you 
cannot otherwise obtain. As for the others, seek 
the means of procuring them. In a house of any 
consideration there are always many things which 
may be given away without any positive expense, 
as they would be otherwise lost, or nearly so. 
Yqu can ask us for these, and in this way, we will 
aid you, with the greatest pleasure, in succouring 
poor Marianne, whom from this moment 1 place 
under your care." 

'Ernestine, though a little frightened at a duty, 
winch she was afraid of not fulfilling in a proper 
manner, still felt proud and happy in having some 
one under her protection. Madame de Culeville 
entering at this moment, her husband informed 
her of the important charge he hud committed to 
her daughter; and as a servant came to say that 
Marguerite, one of the women who took care of 
Marianne, wanted some old linen for her, Ma- 
dame de Cideville said, “ It is, to Ernestine you 
must apply." 

Ernestine looked at her mother, with an air of 
utter astonishment. “ But, mamma," she said , u I 
have no old lipen." 

“ And you cannot think of any means of pro. 
curing some?" 

“ Madame Bastion" (this was the housekeeper’s 
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name) “ lias plenty ; the old sheets and napkins 
belonging to the house serve her for making ban- 
dages; but she is always angry,. •when any' one 
• applies for them. Last year, when my nurse hurt 
her foot, she hardly even dared to ask her for any.” 

“ Nevertheless, you must endeavour to obtain 
some between this and to-morrow, for to-morrow 
they will be needed for- Marianne// ? 

“ Mamma, if you were to tell Madame Bastied 
to give me some?” 

“ She would give them to you, rftost assuredly ; 
but do you think she would do so with less ill- 
humour? She is well aware that I wish her to 
give to all who require it, but as she has some- 
times to supply a great many persons, she is afraid 
that each will take too much; perhaps too- she 
likes to show her authority a little ; therefore, you 
may bo quite sure that whatever she does, she 
will do it with a much better grace for the sake 
of obliging you, than she would if I w r ere to 
order it ” 

As Ernestine was going out, she met Marguerite, 
and told her that she would endeavour to have 
some linen to send her, for the following day. 
Marguerite replied that it was absolutely neces- 
sary, for without it she could not change Mari- 
anne’s poultices. Ernestine was very much em- 
barrassed ; she was nf ’raid of Madame Bastien*who 
had been in the family thirty years, and possessed 
great authority. The servants feared her, because 
she was exact and economical, and Ernestine, 
‘without knowiiig why, did the same* At that 
moment, she would have 'been very glad if her 
papa and mamma had themselves undertaken to 
provide for Marianne's wants. She saw in this 
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charge a host of embarrassments, from which she 
knew not how to extricate herself, but she did not 
dare to say so. While standing, thoughtfully, on 
the spot where Marguerite had left her, she saw » 
Madame Bastien approaching. She blushed, for 
she thought of what she had to ask her, and 
stooped down as if to look at her Hortensia , which 
was placed upon the step, at the side of the yard. 
Madame Bastien stopped to look at it, and re- 
marked that it was very beautiful. Ernestine, 
who was anxious to prolong the conversation, 
showed her two slips from it which she had planted 
the preceding year; they each bore two buds 
which were beginning to swell. Madame Bastien 
admired these also. 

* “ Will you accept of them ?” asked Ernestine, 
with eagerness. Madame Bastien refused, saying 
she did not like to deprive her of them. 

“ Oh yes ! yes I” said Ernestine, and taking the 
two pots under her arm she lightly descended the 
steps and ran to place them on the window of the 
lower room, where Madame Bastieii usually worked. 
Madame Bastien followed her, thanking her very 
much for this present, with which she seemed to 
be greatly pleased, and at the same time admiring 
the hortensias. Ernestine went and got some 
w ater for them, wiped the leaves, and changed the 
sticks intended for their support, but which were 
beginning to be too short, fur them. Madame 
Bastien hardly knew how to thank her sufficiently 
for so much attention. 

“ Madame Bastien/ 1 said Ernestine, as she tied 
the last prop, “ could *you not give me some old 
linen for poor Marianne? Mamma has given me 
permission to ask you for some/ 1 
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" Very willingly,” said Madame Bastien, ita the 
best-humoured maimer in the world; “the poor 
woman shall have as much as she Requires; she is 
► laid up for a long time ;” and she took Ernestine 
to the linen closet, where she made up a large 
parcel, which Ernestine, her heart bounding with 
joy, carried off, and hastened to show it triumph* 
antly to her mother, who allowed* her to take it ? 
herself to Marianne. Whilst waiting on the stejf 
for her nurse, she saw Suzette, Marianne's little 
girl, enter the yard, walking slowly by the Bide of 
the wall, looking first on one side, and then on 
the other, as if fearful^ yet anxious to he seen* 
Ernestine descended a few steps and called to 
licr. • 

“ How is your mother?” she asked. “ Pretty 
well,” replied Suzette, with a heavy sigh. 

“ What are you looking for?” 

“ Nothing ;” and this nothing was followed by 
a sigh still heavier than the former. She began 
to look at Ernestine's flowers, and said, “ What 
beautiful flowers !” then, as if continuing the con- 
versation, she added : 

“ 1 have had no dinner to-day.” 

“ You have had no dinner?” 

“ No, and 1 don't think I shall get any.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because mothgr cannot give me any.” * 

“ Stay, then,” said Ernestine, and running to 
her mother, she exclaimed, “ Mamma, here is 
Suzette, and she has had no dinner.” 

“ Very well, my child, something must be done 
for her.” • 

. “ Yes, mamma ; do you think,” and she hesi- 
tated — 4f do you think it would be a positive 
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experise if Suzette were to be fed here? It seems 
to me that there is sufficient in the pantrv . . . ” 

“ I thinks my dear, there is; there would only 

be the bread ” * 

“ Oh, yes ; but, mamma, they bake at home for 
the servants; would it be necessary to bake more 
on account of Suzette?” 

“ I think not, provided at least that you will 
not waste it as you are in the habit, of doing, by 
cutting large sjices to give to Turc, who ought to 
have only the fragments:” 

Ernestine promised, and Madame de Cidevillc 
consented to Suzette’ s being fed at the chateau, 
during her mother’s- illness. While now waiting 
fyt her dinner, Ernestine got her a piece of bread, 
to which she added, as it was the first time, a little 
gingerbread cake which she brought from her 
own room, as it belonged to her. In passing by 
Tore, who as soon as he saw her, came out of his 
kennel, and got as near to her as the length of 
his chain would permit, all the time wagging his 
tail and lowering his ears : “ My poor Turc ” 
said she, “ you will have nothing now but the 
pieces.” Nevertheless she begged Suzette to give 
him a bit * of her bread, as a mark of friendship, 
and promised herself to go and look for some in the 
piec^-basket, in order not to forfeit T lire's good 
graces. 

She would carry the bundle of linen herself, 
although it was rather heavy. Fortunately, Ma- 
rianne lived quite close to the chfitcau. On 
reaching her house, flushed with pleasure as 
well as embarrassment, she said, “Here, Marianne, 
here is some old linen I have got for you.” 

“ I assure you,” said the nurse, “she was very 
anxious to bring it to you.” 
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" It is very kind. Mademoiselle Ernestine," said 
one of the women who was there,/' to come and 
comfort poor people." 

This speech gratified Ernestine, hut embarrassed 
her still more. Children, and especially girls, are 
timid with the poor, because they have seen little 
of them, are unaccustomed to their manners and 
language, and do not know how to talk to them. * 
This timidity, w hich they do not sufficiently en- 
deavour to overcome, often causes them to be 
accused of haughtiness. Fortunately for Ernestine, 
Suzette, who had followed her, come forward 
eating, with good appetite, a piece of bread. She 
was asked where she got it, and replied that 
Mademoiselle Ernestine had given it to her. # # . 

“ 1 have asked mamma," said Ernestine, ad- 
dressing Marianne, "to let her be fed at the 
chateau, all the time vou are ill." 

“ This is just what was wanted to cure her,” 
said the woman who had before spoken, "for she 
has done nothing for a long time but cry, and say, 

‘ Who will take care of my poor child?’ I told her 
that if she tormented herself in that manner her 
blood would be curdled." 

" Suzette shall want for nothing, my poor 
Marianne," said Ernestine, with great earnestness, 

" nor you either, I hope.” • 

Joy and gratitude were painted on the suffering 
countenance of Marianne ; she clasped her hands 
under the bedclothes, fOr she had been forbidden 
to move. An old woman who was seated near 
her bed, let fall her crutch* and taking the hand 
of Ernestine within her own, said to her, “ You 
are a good young lady, and God will bless you.” 
Ernestine w'as so moved, that tears almost came 
to her eves. She now felt more at her ease aud 
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her nurse having questioned the women who were 
there as to whjit had been done, and what ordered 
by the surgeon, she joined in the conversation, 
Sind in a short time her embarrassment quite* 
vanished. When she left, Marianne raised her 
feeble voice to bless her; and the old woman 
again said, “ You are a good young lady.” The 
other woman followed her to the door and looked 
after her. She felt that they would talk about her 
in that poor cottage, and say that she was good, 
and this thought made her experience a pleasure 
which had hitherto been unknown to her. S uzette, 
who followed her like her shadow, she considered 
as under her especial protection, and she seemed to 
Jierself to be older and more reasonable, now that 
she w r as able to protect some one. At this mo- 
ment, she would not have exchanged the pleasure 
of having Marianne under her charge for all the 
enjoyments in the world. She hastened to com- 
municate to her parents all the joy she experi- 
enced, and they shared it with her. She told her 
mother that there was still one thing which she 
had to beg of her, but she hoped that it would be 
the last. It was some broth for Marianne ; " I 
could easily,” she said, (c boil her some meat, but 
then I should require wood, and besides meat 
woijld not be good for her. If the broth w ere 
made for two days, it would turn at the first 
storm ; and, besides, it would give more trouble 
to her neighbours. Perhaps some could be sent 
to her from here without increasing the expense.” 

"I see,” said her mother, smiling, "that you 
begin to understand wfiat you are about.” This was 
the result of her conversation with the women 
who took care of Marianne. Madame de Cide- 
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ville permitted her to ask M. Francois the cook 
for some broth, and M. Franjois promised to give 
her some with great pleasure, provided Made- 
• moiselle Ernestine did not incessantly say to him, 
“ M. Franpois, do not so often give us melted 
butter with asparagus in it;” “M. Francis, the 
spinach had no taste to-day ; ” or else, “1 do not 
like pease soup ! ” * r 

Ernestine promised to be satisfied with every- 
thing, and she was, at all events, perfectly satisfied 
witli her day's work. 

In the afternoon, she gathered in the fields 
several of the herbs which she had been told 
might be required for Marianne. She also learned 
to distinguish a few which grew in the uncuttw 
vated parts of the park, and even in the crevices 
of the walls. They were shown to the surgeon, 
who thought many of them very good; some 
others were necessary, and these he promised to 
supply himself; Ernestine asked him the price. 

“ Nothing to you, my dear young lady,” he re- 
plied, “ 1 do not wish to ruin so pretty a sister of 
charity.” Ernestine blushed and thanked him, 
and from that moment treated him with a degree 
of respect and politeness, which charmed the good 
doctor so much, that he redoubled his attentions 
to Marianne. He gave Ernestine an account of 
her condition, and told her what was necessary to 
be done, and Ernestine thanked him in a manner 
which completely won his heart. He joked with 
' her, she laughed with him ; they became the best 
"friends imaginable. One day a rather expensive 
/irug was wanted : Ernestine insisted on paying 
for it; he would not allow it; “I am also an 
apothecary,” he said ; “ I prepare that myself.” 
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“lie s, hut you would sell it.” 

u That is not certain. There are drugs wliicli 
must he prepared in advance, in order that they 
may always be ready in case of need, and which, 
nevertheless, if kept too long, run ,„the risk of 
being spoiled. This risk we are obliged to charge 
against those who have money, by making them 
pay a higher price, which is but just; but it is 
also just that the poor should profit by it in receiv- 
ing for nothing, what might otherwise be spoiled.” 

Ernestine was satisfied with the surgeon's argu- 
ments, but she told her mother that as she wished 
to make him a present which would not he very 
expensive to her, she had determined to embroider 
a 'waistcoat for him, which would suit his portly 
person wonderfully well. Her mother approved 
of her idea, and even assisted her, and when the 
waistcoat was completed, the surgeon was invited 
to dinner. Ernestine placed it under his napkin, 
and it gave him so much pleasure, that there w as 
certainly nothing in the w r orld wdiieh he w r ould not 
have done to oblige his little sister of charity, as lie 
always called her. 

From the moment that Marianne began to im- 
prove, she had required soup, and the surgeon 
washed it to be made of lighter bread than that 
whii>h was baked for the servants, that it might 
not injure a stomach weakened as much by want 
as by illness. Ernestine, at first, bought some, 
but she afterwards remarked that large pieces 
were frequently left from that served at their own 
table, which no one made use of/ and which were 
only thrown into the refuse-basket. She had, at 
first, some scruples as to the propriety of making 
use of these. 
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“ Mamma/ , said she to Madame de Cideville, “ is 
it not wrong to collect pieces for Marianne as we do 
for Turc ?” 

• "It is not at all the same thing, my child ; for 
they ought only to be given to Turc, on the sup- 
position that they cannot be put to any other 
use. If you gave them to Marianne only because 
they were refused by every one else, that would 
undoubtedly be wrong, for you know that God 
punished the wicked rich man, because he did 
nothing for Lazarus, except permitting him to eat 
the crumbs that fell from his table. Instead of 
performing an act of charity, you would show a 
cruel and odious contempt of the poof 4 ; but so far 
from its being a contempt of Marianne, that you* 
collect this bread, you do it, on the contrary, for 
the sake of having additional means of benefiting 
her.” 

Ernestine, though thus encouraged by her 
mother, nevertheless felt rather embarrassed when 
she carried these pieces to Marianne, after having 
cut them as neatly as possible. She wished to 
take them herself, although Suzette was her usual 
messenger in these cases, and she blushed, as she 
showed them to the neighbour who was to pre- 
pare the soup. The latter showed them to 
Marianne, who seemed much pleased at the pro- 
spect of having such pieces every day, and Ernes- 
tine saw plainly that where there is real kindness, 
there is never any danger of hurting the feelings 
t)f those whom we oblige ; it is only intentional 
.slight, or inattention, which can really wound. 
From this time Ernestine carefully made the 
round of the table each day, after breakfast, and 
ufter dinner, and sometimes, in order that she 
i 
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might carry to Marianne a little loaf quite whole, * 
she said at breakfast that she preferred the house- 
hold bread with her milk and butter. 

Under all this care, the health of Marianne im- - 
proved daily, but Ernestine looked with anxiety to 
the moment when her patient would again have 
to provide for herself and daughter, more espe- 
cially as during her illness she had been obliged 
to neglect her little garden, which supplied her 
with vegetables. One day Ernestine saw Gene- 
vieve, the daughter of Jacques, the gardener, re- 
turning from catechism, crying. She w r as to make 
her first communion this year, and went to cate- 
chism to be instructed ; but as she had no mother, 

' and as her father had not time to hear her repeat 
her lesson, Genevieve, who was naturally indolent, 
always learned it badly, and was reprimanded. 

■ Ernestine, who was much more advanced, although 
younger than Genevieve, offered to go over her 
lessons with her, and by dint of pains at last suc- 
ceeded in fixing them in her mind. Her only 
object, at first, had been to be useful to Genevieve, 
but the same day, the gardener having asked her 
how Marianne was getting on, she replied, u Pretty 
well, but I am afraid her garden is doing very 
badly, for no one takes care of it.” 
f a We must see to that,” said Jacques, and 
Ernestine smiled graciously <as he went away. The 
next day, while in the garden hearing Genevieve 
her lesson, she saw Jacques returning from Mari- 
anne’s, in whose garden he had been planting u 
few cabbages* He ordered Genevieve to go in 
the afternoon, and 'pull up the weeds, and pro- 
mised Ernestine, who thanked him warmly, to 
take care of it as long as it might be necessary; 
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She put Genevieve in a condition to receive her 
first communion, and when on leaving the church, 
Genevieve came to thank her, Ernestine expe- 
rienced great delight, and a very pardonable 
pride, in seeing herself already useful . to several 
people. 

She was rewarded for her benevolence to Mari- 
anne in more ways than one ; for as she had often 
favours to ask for, she became obliging to every 
one, and displayed a degree of attention and kind- 
ness which she had never previously manifested, 
so that every one became eager to gratify her. 
Her nurse, especially, had never before been so 
pleased with her, and hardly knew how to express 
her satisfaction. She took her to Marianne as 
often as she wished, and offered to teach Suzette 
to work ; they also taught her to take care of her 
mother, as soon as she became convalescent, in* 
order that her neighbours might return to their 
own affairs. They showed her, besides, how to 
weed and water the garden. Ernestine made her 
do this under her own superintendence, while one 
of the servants of the ch&teau, whom she politely 
begged to assist them, drew the buckets of water 
from the well. Ernestine often watered it herself; 
it was her chief recreation, for she no longer took 
pleasure in childish sports. * 

The serious and u^bful occupations in which she 
was engaged, inspired her with rational tastes, and 
# she could no longer amuse herself with childish 
frivolities. At the same time, she had never felt 
so happy or less disposed to ennui ; for when she 
had nothing else to do, she would take her knit- 
ting, and make a petticoat for Marianne, or she 
' would arrange an old dress for Suzette, or work 
i 2 
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for herself; for her mother had promised her that 
the motiey she saved by mating her own dresses, 
should be spent in wine for Marianne. 

;At length the time arrived when Marianne was 
allowed to get up. “ I cannot yet walk,” said she 
to Ernestine, " but I am able to Work. If I had 
some hemp, I could spin.” Ernestine bought her 
some, and Marianne, who was very industrious, 
and terribly wearied from having so long remained 
idle, spun from morning till night. She sent the 
thread to a weaver, who, in exchange, gave her a 
certain quantity of coarse linen cloth, which 
Madame de Cideville purchased of her for the use 
of the kitchen. She procured some fresh hemp, 
aijd began to spin again. A short time after 
Marianne’s accident, Ernestine had bought for 
her a little pig, which she had obtained very 
cheap. A sty had been made for it in the yard 
of the chateau, out of some old planks, and it was 
fed from the refuse of the kitchen. Ernestine 
had taught Suzette to collect for it everything 
that could serve as food, and as it was now grown 
large, she gave it to Marianne, The garden had 
afforded a good crop of potatoes, and Ernestine 
was able to return to Paris, at the beginning of 
the winter, without any anxiety about the sub- 
sistence of her protegee, whose health was now 
quite re-established. • 

“ Well, are you satisfied with the use you have 
made of your louis ?” said M. de Cideville, when 
they were in the carriage. Ernestine threw he? ‘ 
arms round her father’s neck. This louis had 
made her so happy! It is true she had spent 
something additional, and had besides been well 
assisted. 
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" You have laid us under contribution for Mari- 
anne/' said M. de CideviUe, smiling. "When you 
are older, you will know that we ought not to con- , 
eentrate the whole of our benevolence on a single 
object, but endeavour to make all the unfortunate 
who are within our reach, partakers of our bounty/' 

"But, papa, I was only able to take care ot 
Marianne/' * 

"Undoubtedly, and I am not blaming you; hut 
as you will hereafter have greater t means, you 
will, I hope, know how to combine your resources 
in such a manner that many may be benefited by 
them. Meanwhile, you have made so good a use 
of your louis, that I promise to give you one 
every three months, to be disposed of in a similar 
manner." 

Ernestine clapped her hands with an exclama- 
tion of surprise and joy, and again threw herself 
into her father's arms. 

"But remember," he said, "that this sum 
ought to form the smallest portion of the means 
you employ in doing good, and that you ought 
only to have recourse to it when you cannot, 
manage otherwise." 

Ernestine assured liim that this was her inten- 
tion, and that she would be very careful to spare 
her money. 

"We ought to spare expense/' replied tier 
father, "whenever we can supply its place by 
care, industry, and order. The true use of money 
• is to give us those things which we could not 
btherwise obtain'; for instance, we cannot make 
our own shoes or clothes ; 'therefore, we pay for 
having them made ; and according to the usages of 
society, we cannot enjoy a certain position, and 
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still wait upon ourselves; we therefore par, in 
order to have servants. But a lady who, instead 
of taking care of her own household, and superin- 
tending her servants, pays another to do it in hev 
* place, makes but a bad use of her money ; for it 
is absurd to employ it in purchasing from others 
what we can do ourselves. The same may be said 
of those who', instead of employing their activity 
and care in doing good, only make use of their 
money. They spend a great deal, and accomplish 
very little; for he who does everything with 
money, has never sufficient.” 

“ It seems to me,” said Ernestine, “ that we 
also lose the pleasure of doing good ; for if I had 
iiad ten louis to give to Marianne, they would not 
have afforded me so much happiness as the care 
which you have allowed me to take of her all the 
•summer.” 

M. de Cideville informed his daughter, that 
there were many persons who believed they could 
render themselves happy by getting rid of every- 
thing which occasioned them the slightest trouble, 
, but who, on the contrary, gave themselves up to 
the most frightful ennui . He told her that this 
happened to all those who shrank from struggling 
with the first difficulties and annoyances of a 
project : and, in fact, Ernestine remembered that, 
at the first moment, she would gladly have trans- 
ferred to her parents, had she dared to do so, the 
care of providing for Marianne's wants, and thus 
have lost all the happiness she had since enjoyed. 1 

Ernestine has grown up. It is usually on her 
father's estate that she employs, every year, the 
four louis, and especially the astonishing talent 
she has acquired of doing a great deal of good 
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with very little money. She is adored by every 
one in the village, and as she has rendered ser- 
vices to many among them, she Readily obtains 
•from them assistance for those who stand in need 
of it. Thus her resources multiply. She has 
sown, in a comer of her father's park, those medi- 
cinal plants which are most generally required, 
and has also learned to dry them. She hopes 
that Suzette, who is becoming a pretty good 
workwoman, will soon, under her direction, be 
able to instruct the other girls of the village. She 
and her nurse have also taught her to read. 
As for herself, she endeavours to learn everything 
which can aid her in doing good, without spend- 
ing too much money, and she laughs very heartily 
when she calls to mind the regret she once felt at* 
not being able to spend a louis on a moving 
picture. 
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As Madame d'lnville was one day walking 
along the Boulevard, accompanied by her grand- 
son Eugene, and her granddaughter Melanie, 
they saw a concourse of people collected, in the 
fofm of a circle, around one of those men who 
perform difficult and perilous feats. He had with 
him a little girl, dressed partly as a boy and 
partly as a gild. Her hair was arranged in female 
fashion, as was the upper part of her dress, but 
the lower part terminated in trowsers. This little 
girl was walking upon her hands, with her head 
downwards, and her feet in the lir, and perform- 
ing a variety of tricks, which amused the children 
very much, so that Madame d'Tnville was kind 
enough to stop and look at them for some time. 
At length, after giving them some money, she 
went away. It was not th^ Madame dHnville 
felt much pleasure in giving to persons who follow 
useless occupations ; but as her grandchildren had 
been much amused, she thought it but right to • 
pay for the pleasure they had received. 

As they were walking along, Melanie expressed 
her admiration of the dress of the little girl, all 
covered with spangles and chains of different 
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colours. Eugene remarked that it was all "dirty 
and, to m, and that most of the things she saw 
glittering were nothing more tliah strips of gilt 
i paper. Nevertheless, Melanie appeared to be so 
dazzled with this costume, that her grandmamma 
jestingly proposed that she should go and take 
the little girrs place. Melanie exclaimed against 
this, and Eugene said, “ Probably •Melanie would* 
not mind being beaten, as perhaps that poor little 
thing is every morning, before putting on her 
beautiful dress,” 

“ And why beaten ?” asked Melanie. 

“ To make her work. You saw the other day 
that man who was making the dogs dance, and 
you remember how sorry you were when he beat 
one of them, because he would not make a bow id 
the minijpt. Well, it must be pretty nearly the 
same thing in the present case.” 

“ It is quite bad enough to beat a dog,” said 
Melanie. “ I hope people don't ,beat their chil- 
dren in the same way.” 

“ Perhaps the little girl,” continued Madame 
d'Inville, “docs not belong to this mountebank. 
Sometimes poor people, not being able to main- 
tain their children, confide them to the first per- 
son who will take charge of them, and who hopes 
to gain something by making them work. These 
poor children, removed from their parents, Ifeara 
nothing good, and are often unhappy. I knew 
one . . . .” 

“You knew one, dear grandmamma!” cried 
* both the children at once. 

“ It was a little girl,” said Madame dTnville, 
“ who was taken away from her native province 
by a fortune-teller ; she was in danger of perish- 
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ing of hunger, and of being crippled, and what 
is much worse, she ran the risk of becoming a 
thief.” 

“ Oh ! dear ! how much I should like to know* 
her history !” said Melanie. As they had reached 
the Champs-Elysees, Madame d'Inville sat down, 
the two children seated themselves on the stool 
which she put* under her feet, and, holding each 
other round the neck, to avoid falling, they 
listened to the history of Pran^u. 

Fran$ou, whose real name was Franyoise, had 
lost her parents before she was live years old. 
They were so poor, that they had left nothing 
whatever for the maintenance of their child, and 
Eran9oise w as placed with her uncle, her father's 
brother, who being himself very poor and having 
lost his wife, found it quite difficult gnougli to 
provide for the two little boys which she had left 
him, without the additional charge of a little girl. 
While he was # grieving over this matter, there 
came into the village in which he lived a man 
named Jacques, whom he knew from having 
worked with him at the harvest, during the pre- 
vious year. 

Jacques was a native of Auvergne , and a long 
way from his own province, for what was for- 
merly called Auvergne, is, as you remember, 
Eugene, that part of the coqptry where the de- 
partments of the Puy-de-Ddme, du Cantal, &c., 
are now situated, and he was then in Maine, 
which is at present the department of the Sartlie. * 
The natives of Auvergne are much in the habit of* 
travelling beyond the iimits of their own province. 
They leave it, while very young, to make what 
they call their Tour of France, As long as they . 
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are little, they sweep chimneys, like the Savoyards, 
and more than half of those children we meet with 
in the streets and call Savoyards, are really natives 
* of* Auvergne : they also go of errands in the town, 
and work in the country when they can get any 
to do. Many are travelling blacksmiths, and you 
may often meet them, carrying on their shoulders 
old shovels, old tongs, or old pots, which they" 
buy, mend, and sell again. When they have 
gained a little money, they return to their own 
country, and marry. They are ’generally very 
honest and industrious people, but Jacques did 
not resemble them. 

He thought himself possessed of more wit than 
others, because, instead of working, he invented a 
thousand deceptions to get a living. Sometftnes 
he told fortunes, that is to say, he foretold what 
would happen to people, on the next day, or the 
following days, as if he really knew, and he found 
many foolish enough to believe him and to pay for 
his predictions. At other times, he would make 
up little bundles of herbs, which he gathered in 
the fields, and sell them to the country people, as 
certain remedies for the toothache, or the bite of 
a mad dog. He would then go and spend in 
drink, the money obtained by this knavery. At 
other times, he would beg ; but be never worked, 
while it was possible for him to do anything 
else. 

The uncle of Frangoise told him of his em- 
barrassments. Frangoise was very pretty, and 
’ veiy quick and intelligent for her age. “ Give 
her to me,” said Jacques, * I will teach her to tell 
fortunes.” The truth was, that at that time 
Jacques was forced to beg, as he had squandered 
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all h5s money, and he thought also that it would 
he much more interesting to have with him a 
little girl whom he could pass off as his daughter, 
and to whom more would be given than to him. • 
It was not, in truth, very convenient for a man 
without money, and who was constantly wander- 
ing from place to place, to burden himself with a 
little girl only five years old; but persons like 
Jacques never think of the future ; and besides, if 
ever she happened to stand in the way of liis 
interests, he was not one who would feel much 
scruple in leaving her on the first road he 
came to, whenever it happened to suit his con- 
venience. 

* Her uncle made no inquiries about all this; he 
was so rejoiced to get rid of Fran^oise that he did 
not even trouble himself to consider that fortune- 
telling is a very disreputable trade, since it is a 
system of deceptions. However, as lie was rather 
ashamed of thus abandoning his brother's child, 
he told in the village that Jacques was going to 
take her to her mother's native place, which was 
a long way off, and leave her with a relation who 
would take care of her ; so that no one thought 
any more of Franjoise, and she remained entirely 
in the power of Jacques, who could do what he 
pleased with her. 

Tne first few days, she found it pleasant enough 
to run about the Country. Jacques did not travel 
very rapidly, for as soon as he obtained any 
money, on account of the pretty face of Frar^oisc, 
he stopped at a public-house, in order to spend it 
in drink. Franfoisc Hkcd this well euough, for 
on these occasions she always got something to 
eat; nevertheless, if Jacques remained too long. 
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she become ^reary, cried, and ended by falling 
asleep, * 

At last the fatigue of this sort of life made her 
*ill. Then Jacques taught her to remain on his 
back with her arms round his neck, and seated in 
a kind of sack, the strings of which he held in 
front of him. Thus equipped, he begged for hi& 
sick child, and by this means obtained much more * 
than before. 

One evening when he was intoxicated, he lost 
his hold of the sack, and poor Fran^oise fell' down, 
hurt her head very much, and almost dislocated 
her arm. As she screamed a good deal, Jacques 
was annoyed, and threatened to throw her into a 
ditch. She was dreadfully afraid of him, for lie. 
had already beaten her several times, especially 
when he was intoxicated ; she therefore ceased, 
and after having wept in silence for a long time, 
she fell asleep by his side in a ditch where he 
passed the night. 

The following day she was in a violent state of 
fever. It is difficult to say what Jacques would 
have done with her, had not a carrier, who fortu- 
nately happened to be passing by, given him for 
charity, a place in his cart, for himself and his 
sick child , and in this manner they arrived at 
Cavignat, which was Jacques's native village, foor 
little Fran9oise vs%s almost dying. She was 
stretched on the straw of the cart, her head lean- 
ing down, and her little face, all pale, and bruised 
, from the fall, was covered with tears, which 
flowed abundantly from her closedWeyes. 

The vehicle was quickly surrounded by the 
women of the village, who questioned one another 
as to who this child could he, for they had always 
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understood that Jacques was unmapped, and they 
were therefore, greatly astonished at seeing a little 
girl with him. 

Whilst he was fabricating a story on this sub-" 
ject, Madame Pallois, the Gure’s sister, happened 
to pass. She was a very virtuous and benevolent 
woman, and although not affluent, did a great 
deal of good in the village, where she visited and 
took care of the poor, worked for them, and fre- 
quently even served them for a doctor. She saw 
immediately that Fran90i.se especially required 
food and rest. She had her carried at once into 
Jacques’s house, as she believed her to be his 
daughter. She herself brought her some soup 
4 afid a little wine, as well as some sheets to sleep 
in she examined and dressed her arm, which was 
very much swollen, and desired that great care 
should be taken of her; and as Madame Pallois 
Was highly respected in the village, her orders 
were always obeyed. 

Jacques’s house was inhabited by his mother. 
This house, which was nothing more than a poor 
hut, half-destroyed, was her only property, for 
her son had compelled her to sell some small 
patches of land which she possessed, in orde? to 
give him the price of them. He now came back 
to sge whether there was anything else lie could 
take from her ; but she could not give him any- 
thing more, unless she consented to sell her house 
and sleep in the street, and this she refused to do. 
Then this detestable son became angry, he abused 
her, and even Appeared on the point of beating 
her, so much so that tfie inhabitants of the village, 
filled with indignation at his conduct, forced him 
to leave it, threatening if he again entered it 
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during his mother's lifetime, to denounce him to 
the authorities of the place. Franyoise was not 
sufficiently restored to be able to accompany him, 
4mt this did not disturb him, as his head was now 
filled with other projects. He therefore left her, 
and she, on her part, was perfectly satisfied never 
to see him again. 

She remained with his mother, Tvho was called 
in the village old Catichou , which in the patois of 
Limousin, and of a part of Auvergne^is equivalent 
to Catherine , just as Francoise was called Fraaqou* 
She soon recovered, and old Catichou, who believed 
her to be her grandchild, was very fond of her. 
Catichou was, on the whole, a tolerably good sort 
of woman, though she had so worthless a sorr. 
whom she had brought up very badly, not having 
very correct principles herself. Maclame Pallois 
also was kind to Fran you, and always gave her 
something when she went to see her, such as fruit, 
nuts, a little bacon, butter, or cheese. Franyou, 
who was generous always gave at least half of 
everything to Catichou, to whom she was much 
attached, especially when she compared her with 
J acques. Catichou was fond of good living, and 
at the same time very poor ; on these occasions, 
therefore, she received Franyou with such kind- 
ness, that the child was so delighted at being able 
to carry her sometliing, that she went every clay 
to seek for food in the village, where she was con- 
sidered very pretty, and much liked. If nothing 
•was given to her, she asked for anything that took 
her fancy ; and it sometimes happened that when 
not observed, she took witliout asking whatever 
came within her reach, scarcely knowing that she 
•did wrong; and when she brought home a few 
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carrots or eggs tliat she had found the means of 
secreting, or some hemp or beans which she had 
taken from tie fields, or from "the places where 
they had been laid to dry, old Catiehou troubled 
herself but little how they were obtained, quite 
satisfied with profiting by them. Madame Pallois, 
indeed, endeavoured to instil correct principles 
into the mind of Frai^ou, and often exhorted her 
to conduct herself properly ; but as she was not 
aware of her propensity to theft, she had not 
thought of aliuding to that subject. 

Old Catiehou died, and Jacques returned to the 
village, to the great annoyance of every one, for 
he was a worthless fellow. Madame Pallois espe- 
cially was grieved to think that he would set a bad 
'example to Franfou, and teach her many evil 
habits ; but there was no means of preventing him 
from coming to his own house, or from having 
with him one who was believed to be his daughter, 
for he had forbidden her to say he was not her 
father, as he did not wish it to be known that 
he had been into Maine, where he had been guilty 
of many fraudulent practices, which lie feared 
might be discovered. Franfou said nothing about 
the matter at first, or if she did, what she said 
had not been understood, as she could not speak 
the patois of the country, and after a time sfye 
ceased to think of it. She cxied very much when 
Catiehou died ; but she was indifferent about see- 
ing J acqucs again, for she no longer felt afraid of 
him. Three years had passed since his departure, 
and she had forgotten his ill treatment. She was 
now eight years of a^e, clever, active, and deter- 
mined; she was, besides, kind-hearted in the 
highest degree, always ready to oblige, going of 
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errands for one, and assisting another in driving 
his donkey, or weeding his garden. Jn fine, every 
one loved her, and, indeed she would have well 
caerited this love, had it not been for that one bad 
propensity, of which all were as yet ignorant. 

Perhaps she might have overcome this fault, for 
loving Jacques much less than Catichou, she had 
no wish to carry anything to him, and she never 
thought of stealing for herself. Besides, she saw 
little of him, for he had connected himself with a 
band of smugglers — people who fraudulently im- 
port merchandise without paying the duty. He 
frequently passed whole days and nights away 
from home ; and had it not been for the inhabi- 
tants of the village, Frangou would often have ruif 
the risk of perishing of hunger. 

One day when she complained of his not 
gj\ Higher anything to cat, lie told her, in a brutal 
lone, that he had nothing to give her, and that 
slie must go and earn her living by asking for 
alms on the high road, where just then many 
persons were expected to pass on their way to 
a neighbouring fair. Frangou at first refused; 
Jacques told her that he would beat her, and not 
allow her to enter the house, if she did not bring 
something back with her in the evening. She 
went, therefore. 

The first person who passed by, refused to give 
her anything ; the second called her a lazy thing, 
and a little boy made game of her. Frangou had 
•often heard it said that she was pretty, and such 
compliments had rendered her proud, neither was 
* she accustomed to insults ; slle therefore returned 
home, her heart burning with shame, and her eyes 
.filled with tears, and declared that she would 
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netof'beg *gain» Jacques beat her, and the fol- 
lowing day led her by force upon the high road ; 

B the moment he was out of mfixi she went 
y. In the evening, he asked her how much 
had received. 


" Nothing/ 1 the replied, “ I did not remain 
upon the road.” He heat her again: she began 
to scream, and in the midst of her tears pro- 
tested a thousand times, that no one should force 
hex to he called a little lazy thing. Jacques 
turned her out of the house, and she passed the 
whole night out of doors. In the morning he 
found her half-dead with cold : “ Do you mean to 
go upon. the road to-day ?" he asked. 

. * "Yes,” she replied, "but it will be to go away 
altogether.” 

In a transport of fury Jacques raised his hand. 
■ " I am going,” she said, running away. 

" I will lock yon up,” exclaimed Jacques. 

"So much the better; then I shall not hare to 
go upon the road.” 

Jacquea saw plainly that he should gain nothing 
by these proceedings ; besides, he had business to 
attend to; his comrades were waiting for him at 
the public-house.. 

Franpon, seeing him take his bag, as he was ac- 
customed to do when he went on long excursions, 
concluded that he would not' return that evening, 
and felt somewhat more tranquil. That day, and 
the following one, she lived on the food given her 
by the good people of the village, who heaped 
maledictions upon Jacques for having thus left 
her to die of hunger : but, on the evening of the 
second day, she saw him returning in the distance, 
and was greatly frightened, for she remembered 
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the terrible beating she bed received on the night 
before the last. # 

It was then too late for her to go away, mi 
besides she had not the courage to do so; neither 
could she apply to Madame Pallois, as that lady 
had accompanied her brother to a neighbouring* 
village* At length she thought of the plan which 
had m often procured her a good reception front 
Catichou. She entered the kitchen of Madame 
PaJlois, saw there a fowl which hpd just been 
hilled for the next day's dinner, and took it away 
unperceived. The servant, who returned a short 
tune after, thought that the cat must have stolen 
it. Franyou made her escape trembling $ besides 
she felt grieved to take anything from Madame , 
Pallois, who was so good to her, and whom she had 
always heard called -throughout the whole of the 
village the mother of the poor. But children* 
always imagine that those who are a little better 
off than themselves, cannot want for anything, 
and she did not think she was doing her much 
harm ; besides, she was so terribly afraid of being 
beaten. As it happened, she was not beaten on 
this occasion; on the contrary, Jacques received 
her tolerably well, and- Franjon perceiving that 
this was the means of securing her peace, became 
confirmed in this shocking habit. But as it was 
not so easy to satisfy Jacques as Catichou, she 
began to take things of more importance. 

At length suspicions were excited in the village, 
•although Fyangou was not exactly accused as yet ; 
but she would sodn have been discovered, expelled 
with Jacques, and thus ruinbd for life, hud it not 
been for an occurrence which took place at this 
•time. 
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) 'wishing to keep her as much as 

possible oat of Jacques’s company, made Her Come 
to her to learn to read ; and fYtafCru, delighted at 
th& prospect of knowing something 6f which 
others were ignorant, feftverygrateful i therefore it 
rarely happened that she took anything from Ma- 
dame Bafiois* Besides, she was very fond of Babet, 
the servant, who told her that she had been scolded 
for having let the eat eat the fowl ; so that she 
would have been sorry to hate got her again into 
disgrace. 

One day, when she was nine years old, she en- 
tered the house without being observed. It was 
not hqp intention to steal in, but still she had not 
been seen. In this manner she went as far as 
Madame PaDoia’s room. No one was there. She 
saw half a crown lying on the mantelpiece ; she 
looked at it: Jacques on the previous evening 
had brought home a shilling, which had dropped 
from the pocket of a person who was walking 
before him, and he had greatly exulted in his 
good fortune. The present coin was much larger 
than the one Jacques had picked up. How pleased 
he would be to have it ! As he no longer beat her, 
she began to like him rather more than formerly. 

She no longer thought either of Babet or of 
Madame Pallois, but solely of the pleasure which 
Jacques would feel. She turned the piece over 
and over : she blushed : she bad never as yet 
taken money, and she thought that it wag much 
worse to take it than anything else. Besides, ' 
the evening before, die bad seen a woman led 
to prison for having committed a theft, and her 
dreadfully dqjeeted appearance had very much 
excited her compassion. She thought of the 
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circumstance at tliis moment, v find:\^^* the 
point of replacing the money; foot while still 
holding it, she fancied she herd’s noise, and 
grasping it tightly in her hand, she ran out. No 
sooner was she outride* tb^ more than 

ever what she had lone, she was on the point of 
returning to tij to replace the money On the 
mantelpiece without being seen ;* but at this 
moment she beheld Madame Pallois miter the 
house, aud she hid herself, in great trepidation. 
There was no longer any chance of replacing it. 

When Madame Pallois had disappeared, Fran- 
90U came out of her hiding-place, aud walked 
slowly away. She no longer thought of giving 
the money to Jacques, her only concern was to 
find the means of returning to the house whten ’ 
Madame Pallois was out, and replacing the money 
unperceived. While still retaining it tightly in 
her hand, she met Jacques, who gave her a fag- 
got to carry home. In taking hold of it she dropped 
the money ; Jacques picked it up. “ Ah ! ah V 9 said 
he, “where did you get this? J> and without wait- 
ing for a reply he carried it off. Fran£ou did not 
dare to run after him, she did not dare to cry out, 
for she would be asked how the money came into 
her possession. She only sat down on her faggot 
and wept bitterly* At that moment she would 
have given the world not to have committed* so 
disgraceful an action. Just then fhe Cure passed 
by ; she quickly wiped away her tears, and without 
^perceiving that she had been crying he told her to 
go and fetch his cane, which he had left at home. 

The idea of seeing Madame Pallois, whom she 
knew to be at the time in the house, made her 
tremble from head to foot Nevertheless, she must 
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obey, for the Cure was waiting. At first she 
walked very slowly ; he called to her to make more 
haste : she took her resolution and rushed into the 
£buse« There she found Madame Pallois greatly 
excited, and the servant in tears. “ You may say 
what you please, Babet,” said Madame Pallois, in 
a tone of severity, “ you are the only person who 
can have entered this room during my absence, 
and I am quite certain that this half-crown was on 
the mantelpiece when I went out.” 

The servant again protested her innocence. 
u Be silent,” continued Madame Pallois ; u for some 
time past I have perceived several things missing; 
I give you till to-morrow to leave the house; but 
until then I shall so carefully watch your pro- 
* cefcdings, that you need not hope to profit by the 
time you still remain.” 

• The unfortunate girl sobbed violently; and 
struck her head with both her hands. Pranfou 
wept also, but she had not the courage to declare 
what she had done. At length she threw herself 
on her knees, and entreated pardon for Babet. 
Madame Pallois herself, softened by the despair 
of the poor girl, turned towards her. 

u Babet,” she said, in an agitated voice, “ per- 
haps want has led you to commit this crime ; if so, 
I will forgive you, provided you confess all.” 

Babet again loudly protested her innocence. 

a Leave the house,” said be]* mistress angrily. 
Babet fell on her knees in the middle of the room. 
“ See, Fransou,” continued! Madame Pallois, “ to 
what a condition crime reduces us.” Fran$ou hid 
her face in her aprbn ; she was on the point of 
avowing her fault ; but she looked at Madame Pal- 
lois, and her tongue seemed frozen in her mouth. 
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41 See what mischief you have done,” continued 
Madame Pallnis, addressing Babet with an air of 
deep concern, while her eyes fitted with tears. 

This was the last half-crown which I had at my 
disposal at the present moment, and I had pro* 
raised it to poor Bernard, in order that he might 
call a doctor to his dying wife.” 

" It is not I,” cried Babet once more ; but£ 
Madame Pallois would not listen to her. Babet 
wrung her hands, and Fran$ou rushed out of the 
house in search of Jacques. He was not at home; 
she ran to the tavern, and reached it half- suf- 
focated with grief and the rapidity of hear course* 

"Oh !” cried she, clasping her hands, u give me 
back the half-crown that you took away from me 4 ” 
Jacques, already intoxicated, got up inafury/and 
gave her a kick that threw her on the ground. 

“ Give it me back! give it me back!” she 
exclaimed, with outstretched arms, and without 
rising from the ground. 

Jacques was again on the point of striking her, 
but she was taken away from him, put out of the 
house, and the door closed against her. She 
threw herself on her knees before the door, and 
entreated them to open it : but no one attended to 
her. At last, she sat down on a bench to wait 
until Jacques come out ; but her eyes were heavy 
with weeping, and. she fell asleep. Hearing no 
one in the tavern, she returned home. Jacques 
had come back, but he was plunged into the 
heavy sleep of intoxication, and it was impossible 
' to rouse him. Frangou then w ent to the Cure's 
house ; everything was quiet there. “ Oh,” she 
said, " perhaps they have pardoned Babet.” She 
returned, lay down ou her bed, and passed the night 
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in alternate hopes and fears. The day dawned, 
and Jacques awoke. Frangou again asked for the 
akmtijy, sometimes angrily, sometimes in tones of 
supplication. 

u The money !” said Jacques, with a stupified 
look, for he was not yet sober ; " Ah !” he continued 
with an oath, " it is alkgone : not a sous left 
Frangou arose ; she had formed a project during 
the night. She gathered together the few rags 
which still remained to her from what old Catichou 
had left, made* a bundle of them, and taking also 
a little silver cross given to her by Madame 
Pabois, she bent her steps towards the Cure’s 
house. Babet was in the yard leaning against the 
wall; she approached her. “ Babet/’ said she, 
u has Madaine Pallois forgiven you?” 

“ No/’ replied Babet gloomily. 
u Well/’ continued Frangou timidly, at the 
same time offering her bundle, and taking from 
her neck the little silver cross ; " give her these, 
perhaps they will be worth as much.” 

" Oh 1 they are not worth half as much/’ said 
Babet sighing ; “ and besides, what good would 
it do me? My character is lost, and Bernard 
will think that I have caused the death of his 
wife ” 

Frangou sat down in dismay. 

"<xo and see Madame Pallois,” said Babet: 
" go,” she continued impatiently, as if eager to 
get rid of her, and as the child arose to depart she 
added with much emotion — 

" Good bye, Frangou, will you kiss me ?” 

Fran gem seemed afraid to approach. 

"Oh!” said Babet sorrowfully, "I see that 
you too will not kiss me.” She turned her head 
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and wept, for she believed that Frangou ako*iook 
her for a thief, and did hot wish to toss her. 

"Oh I yes, yes,” said Franyouj as she threw 
.herself into Babet’s arms, who embraced her ten- 
derly, and then said in a stifled voice : 

" Go, Franpou, go to Mhdame Pallois, she is 
waiting for you.” 

Fran^u walked slowly away, uncertain what to, 
do. On reaching the door of Madame Pailois's 
room, her courage failed her, and instead of 
entering she ran out towards the* yard. There 
she beheld Babet standing on the brink of the 
well, looking down as if intending to throw herself 
into it. She rushed forward, uttering a piercing 
shriek ; Babet turned her head, and Fran^ou had 
just time to seize hold of her. . * 

“ Oh! it is I !” she cried, falling on her knees 
and holding Babet by the skirts with all her 
strength. While Babet tried to disengage herself, 
Madame Pallois came up. 

" Oh!” exclaimed IVan9ou, sinking on the 
ground, “ don't let her tlirow herself into the 
well ! It was I took the money.” 

Babet and Madame Pallois stood motionless 
with astonishment. Fran^u still continued pros- 
trate on the ground, sobbing violently. Babet 
raised her up, though she herself could scarcely 
stand. # • 

Madame Palloia made her sit down ; then, turn- 
ing to Fran^u, “ Are you quite sure that what 
you say is true, Fran^ou?” she asked, somewhat 
sternly. 

“ Ask my father,” said Bran^ou, hiding her face 
against the wall. 

“ And what have you done with it?” 
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ff My father took it from me/' she replied, sob- 
bing. “ I begged him to give it back to me, but 
he has spent ifc I brought all this to give you 
instead, but Babet says it is worth nothing.” At # 
these words her sobs were redoubled. 

re Babet,” continued Madame Pallois, turning 
towards the poor girl, who, unable to support her 
joy, was leaning against the wall, breathing with 
difficulty : “ can you forgive me, for accusing you 
of so disgraceful an act? Will you permit me to 
kiss you ?” 

Babet seized the hand of her mistress, then 
ran to Franyou, who had again fallen on the 
ground, and presented her to Madame Pallois, 
begging her to forgive her. 

• “.No! no!” exclaimed Franyoise; “poor Ber- 
nard !” 

, “ Franyou,” said Madame Pallois, “ I am going 
to Bernard's cottage. You must come with me.” 

“ Oh ! no, no,” cried Franyou, “ I would rather 
die first.” 

“ I insist upon it, Franyou ; come, dry your 
eyes, and follow me.” 

Franyou dared not resist. Madame Pallais took 
her by the hand, and was compelled to support her 
at every instant. At last they arrived. Bernard 
came to the door. 

“Madame,” said he in a t t one of the deepest 
affliction, “ you must permit me to fetch the 
doctor in the course of the morning; my wife is 
in despair, and thinks that he alone can save her.” 

“ Let us go in,” said Madame Pallois. At this ■ 
moment she dropped the hand of Franyou^ who 
immediately made her escape, and ran off with all 
her might. By the time she reached the gate of 
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the village, her mind was made up. The physi- 
cian^ house was situated only a short distance 
from Cavignat. Franjou knew it ;* she rto ihere 
es fast as her strength would permit, and soon 
reached it. 

Oh,” she cried to the physician, sobbing, 
u come and relieve poor Bernard’s wife j Madame 
Pallois had only one half-crown t<5 pay far yOur^ 
visit, and I took it. If you do not come, she will 
die. Do, pray, come;” she continued, clashing 
her hands, and dragging him by* his dressing- 
gown. Greatly astonished, and affected by the 
condition in which he saw her, the physician inter- 
rogated her, and she related what had occurred* 
with every sign of the deepest despair. He con- 
soled her, and promised to go and see the wife of 
poor Bernard without making any charge for his 
visit. Transported with joy, Frap^ou wanted him 
to set off in his dressing-gown and nightcap/but 
he represented to her that he should be able to* go 
much quicker in his gig, and that he could dress 
himself while the horse was harnessed. He had 
great difficulty in making her listen to reason, but 
at last the horse was put to, and the gig drove off. 

They arrived, and entered the house. Franjou 
kept behind the physician, not daring to come for- 
ward, and as the attention of every one was fixed 
on the patient, wh<* was in a state of great suffer- 
ing, Franjou remained for a time unnoticed. 
When the invalid was a little more tranquil, and 
b the physician had given his advice, Madame Pal- 
’ lois asked him* how it happened that he had 
arrived so quickly, and frhy Bernard had not 
returned with him. 

“ I have not seen Bernard,” said the doctor. (( I 
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was called by this little angel,” he added, turning 
to Franpou, on whom Madame Pailois had just 
cast a stem look. He then related what had 
taken place. Madame Pailois reflected for a mo-, 
ment ; then, calling Franpou, “ Promise me,” she 
said, “that this shall be the last time, and I will 
forgive you.” Franpou promised, and she kept 
her word. Besides, she was no longer subjected 
to the same temptations. The knaveries of 
Jacques were discovered, and he was obliged to 
fly from the village for fear of being arrested as a 
smuggler. It was also ascertained that Franpou 
was not his daughter j he had said so while in- 
toxicated, and Franpou, on being questioned, con- 
firmed the statement. 

' The physician asked to take her into his ser- 
vice, to milk the cow and attend to the fowls. As 
he was a very excellent and strictly honest man, 
and treated her well, she had nothing but good 
examples before her. His wife instructed her in 
her religious duties, and she regularly attended 
th£ catechism of M. le Cure, at Cavignat, and 
when she had reflected more on what she had 
done, she could not look Babet in the face 
without blushing] especially as Babet had told 
her that she had bitterly repented of her wish to 
throw herself into the well, which was a thing so 
strictly forbidden, and for which M. le Cure had 
groat difficulty in giving her absolution. 

“ Poor Babet !” said Melanie, with a heavy sigh, 
for she had scarcely breathed during the termina- 
tion of the story. 

“Poor Franpou!” Isaid Eugene, “she would 
certainly have died of grief if Babet had thrown 
herself into the well.” 
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‘ f My children,” said Madame d’lnville, "fhank 
God for haring given you good garerits, and re- 
member, Melanie, when they take so much pains 
•to give you good habits, how unreasonable it is 
not to pay attention to them, or to say when you 
are told to do anything, * I dm* t want to do this* 
or e I ivon’t do that*** 

At this moment, Melanie saw a poor man pass- 
ing with a little girl. u Oh ! dear gradmarama,” 
said she, <( that is just like the stojy of Jacques. 
I am .sure that little girl is not his daughter.” 

“ And why not, my child?” 

" Oli ! see, he has such a bad look.” 

“ Because you fancy so, because he is in rags, 
and appears to be ill. Look at me, Melanie ; just 
imagine, if I were covered with rags, and had 
been laid up with fever for a week, do you think 
I should look very well ?” 

“ Oli ! dear grandmamma 

" He is old ; I too am old ; and whereas I take 
yny granddaughter out to walk for her pleasure, 
lie, on the contrary, takes his out to beg for ner 
bread.” 

ft Do you think so, grandmamma?” 

f ‘ It is at least possible, my dear ; and as we know 
nothing to the contrary, we have no right to re- 
gard as dishonest a man who may be quite # the 
reverse, and who has so much need of our good 
opinion.” 

Melanie carried to the poor man a sou which 
• Madame d'lnville had given her, and, touched by 
ber grandmamma's words, she added another 
from her own store. 
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“Stop them! Stop them \” was re-echoed through 
the Kue St. Hoiiore. “Madame la Marquise is 
running down the street ! This way i Madame la 
\icomtesse is dragging her dress through the 
mud ! Oh ! M. le Baron has lost his wig ! and 
M. le Chevalier? .... William, where is M. 
le Chevalier ? ” 

And W r illiam ran right and left, endeavouring 
to bring back a number of dressed-up dogs, such 
as are seen parading the streets, in little carriages. 
They had just escaped from their kennel, while 
their owners were occupied with their morning 
toilet. This toilet was a tedious and difficult 
affair, for whilst they were washing one, the one 
which had just gone tlirough the operation, never 
failed to go and put his paws into the gutter. 
While M. le Baron was made fo stand on his hind 
feet, in order to have his fore paws put through 
the sleeves of his coat, Madame la Marquise, 
seizing the first opportunity to make use of her 
legs, set off running all round the yard, in her 
petticoat, which being then much too long, and 
getting entangled between her legs, threw her 
down ; and whilst they ran after her, all the 
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others would make their escape, half-dressed m 
their finery. ’ On the present occasion the gate 
of the yard happened accidentally to be opened, 
*rhile one of these scenes was enacted, and all the 
dogs made their escape into the street, troubling 
themselves very little as to the state in which they 
appeared before the eyes of the public. 

However, William, the owners* son, had suc- 
ceeded in catching almost all of them, and, saving 
the loss of M. le Baron's wig, and the unfortu- 
nate accident which had happened fo the hat and 
feathers of Madame la Yicomtesse, when she 
rolled in a heap of rubbish, and the rent which 
Madame la Marquise had made in her blue petti- 
coat, all would have been set to rights, if M. le 
Chevalier could have been found. M. le Chevalier 
was a very important personage. He was the only 
one who was able to waltz with Madame la Presi- 
dente. Everybody was delighted to see them take 
each other by the neck, with their fore paws, and 
dance in time on their hind feet. Now, Madame 
la Presidente co^ld not waltz all alone ; thus two 
talents were lost at the same time- The owner 
was in despair ; he was to go that day to Clichi, 
to the fair of St. Medard, and be built his chief 
hopes of success upon the waltz. But it was in 
vain that William went to every house in the 
neighbourhood, asking whether any one had £een 
M. le Chevalier. “ And who is M. le Chevalier V* 
he was everywhere asked ; and William replied, 
“ He has a yellow waistcoat, no trowsers, pointed 
‘ ears, a sword at his side, and his tail is bald at 
the end.” Notwithstanding this luminous de- 
scription, no one could give him any information 
respecting M. le Chevalier. At length, as it waa 
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growing late, the master decided on setting off 
with the rest of his troop, telling William to fol- 
low him with' M. le Chevalier, if he succeeded in 
finding him. 

William had a second time searched all the 
streets in the vicinity, and was returning home 
sorrowfully, when lie met one of his neigh- 
bours coming’ from market. He asked her, as he 
had done every one else, whether she could give 
him any information about M. le Chevalier. 

“ Bali ! ” said she, “ has lie not returned ? This 
morning, when your dogs ran away, I was just 
going to market, and I saw him enter the alley 
opposite, and go into M. Bucquct’s, the linen- 
draper. lliis he really not come back, then? 
’Olr, JT1 wager that it is little ltousscl who has 
kept him.” 

. George Roussel lived with his father and 
mother in the house of M. Bucquet; he was a 
good boy, and very fond of his parents, and he 
also gave great satisfaction at school, where he 
regularly attended, as day-schoiar : in other re- 
spects, however, he was the most mischief-loving 
urchin imaginable. As his father, who was em- 
ployed at a banker’s, and his mother, who gave 
lessons in writing, passed much of their time away 
from home, George was quite his own master out 
of school hours, and this time he employed in 
playing tricks on the neighbours; nor was it 
sufficient for him to spend in this manner the 
hours of daylight, the night also was often 
employed in similar practices. He slept at the 
back of the house, in a small room, the windows 
of which looked upon the roofs and leads. Through 
this window he passed to go and hunt the cats. 
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and when he succeeded in catching two or thYee, 
he tied them together by their tails. Then when 
every one was asleep, lie would throw them into 
the house, through a staircase window opening 
upon the same leads, and run with all speed to 
his own room as soon as lie perceived that the 
neighbours were awakened by the frightful uproar 
which they made in their unavailing'efforts to get 
loose, immediately all the doors would open, 
every one rushing out to know what # could be the 
matter. Then they would run after the cats, w hich, 
of course, did not sutler themselves to he easily 
caught, but kept crying and mewing, as if they 
had been burned, and scratching every one who 
attempted to separate them. Another time, » 
neighbour’s dog Avould return to his mistress, 
covered with oil, from the ears to the tail, so that 
no one could touch him without being greased, . 
nor could he approach anything without leaving 
on it a stain. On a cold winter’s day, George 
would contrive to attach a piece of ice to the 
bundle of a door-bell, and the first* person who 
want oil to ring would snatch his hand away, 
struck with cold and surprise; or else he would 
cut the wire attached to the bell, so that people 
w ould pull for a quarter of an hour without pro- 
ducing any effect. He also hampered the locks, 
and hid the keys, if # they happened to be left in 
the doors ; and, in fact, every day brought fresh 
complaints; but they w r ere of little use. George 
was an only child, bom when his parents were 
already advanced in life, and after they had been 
* married many years without having any children. 
M. and Madame Roussel loved him, therefore, 
with such a foolish fondness, that they overlooked 
L 
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all *his faults. When complaints were made of 
him to M. Roussel, he would shrug his shoulders, 
and say, “Well, youth must have its day.” 
Nevertheless, he scolded George a" little, for the 
gratification of the neighbours, but afterwards 
he had the weakness to laugh at his tricks. 
Madame Roussel was still more unreasonable, for 
she became so angry when complaints were made 
of her son, that no one dared to speak to her on 
the subject, ft ad they not been, very good 
tenants, and very punctual in their payments, 
though their rent was high, M. Bucquet would 
have given them notice to leave twenty times 
over, so disagreeable had George become to the 
•whole house. 

' Besides, everything that happened was laid to 
Lis charge; if any one slipped on the stairs by 
treading on a cherrystone, it \wis always George 
who had scattered them through malice : not a 
pane of glass was broken in the hall or passages, 
but it was always George who had done it; in 
fact, his reputation was spread throughout the 
entire neighbourhood. William had heard him 
spoken of, and could not doubt that the conjec- 
ture of his acquaintance was well founded, and 
the more so as another neighbour asserted that he 
had heard George a few days before saying to 
little Bucquet, ‘‘Wouldn't it be nice, Joseph, to 
have a dog like that ? We should get a famous 
price for it !” 

In consequence of this information, William 
went to M. Bucquet's, and asked him* in what 
part of the bouse M. Roussel lived, as he wanted 
to inquire for his dog, which had been taken by 
little Roussel. 
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rc lie would be likely enough to do so,” said 
M. Bucquet; “ but I think he went out with his 
father before your dogs took the liberty of walking 
•ff. Is it not so, Joseph?” 

Joseph, who was occupied in arranging a box of 
gloves over the counter, answered u Yes,” without 
raising his head, and William did. not perceive 
that he blushed very much. «As it was known 
that M. le Chevalier had, really entered the 
house, William begged permission, to go and 
inquire of all the lodgers. No one had seen him ; 
but on passing by a door that was locked, and 
which lie supposed to be that belonging to M. 
Roussel, he knocked very loudly, and then listened 
attentively. At the second knock, he thought he* 
heard a bark, and fancied he recognised the voice 
of M. le Chevalier. Transported with joy, he 
hastened down again, and was astonished at seeing 
Joseph, who had softly followed him at -some dis- 
tance, endeavouring to make his escape the 
moment he was observed. William returned to the 
shop, exclaiming, “ He is there; M. Je Chevalier 
is there. I have heard him bark and seeing 
Joseph re-enter the shop, he added, " Yes, and Fll 
wager that M. Joseph knows very well that lie is 
in M. Roussel’s apartments.” 

“ Indeed !” said M. Buequet, e< I should like to 
see him interfering with the tricks of that little 
rascal George. You may rest assured that lie has 
not meddled with your dog. If he had, I should 
very soon settle him.” 

* William inquired whether M. Roussel would be 
long away, and was informed that he was gone to 
Clichi for the fete, to pass the day with his brother, 
who was steward of the chateau* and that he 
l 2 
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would not return till the evening. William 
wanted to liare the door forced ; but M. Bucquet 
would not consent to such a thing. William there- 
fore determined to carry the intelligence he had 
received to his father, purposing to return im- 
mediately, and place liimsclf as sentinel at M. 
Roussel’s door, in order to prevent anything 
being removed without his permission. Mean- 
while he begged the neighbours to watch, in ease 
M. Roussel returned during his absence; and they 
promised to do so. 

His departure relieved Joseph from a heavy 
burden, for it was lie who had taken the dog. lie 
had long shared in George’s mischievous tricks 
without any one being aware of it. As he stood 
in great awe of his father, who sometimes treated 
him very severely, he had been for a long time 
‘ extremely quiet and orderly, but at length t he 
example and tbe'solicitations of George, vim was 
dying to have a companion in his sports, had led 
him away, without rendering him any the more 
courageous. Younger and weaker than George, 
he preferred such tricks as were of a secret and 
underhand character, while George delighted in 
more daring exploits. If a falsehood was to be 
told, it was Joseph alwavs who undertook to tell it, 
and George, who had never spoken anything but 
the truth to his own parent#, did not consider how 
wrong it was to be continually leading Joseph to 
deceive his. He had shown him the way by the 
leads, in order that he might enter the room in 
which ho slept withput passing by the apartments 
occupied by M. and Madame Roussel. The morn- 
ing that M. le Chevalier had entered the alley, 
Joseph met him at the foot of the stairs, and 
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thinking it a capital opportunity, he took him 
up, and carried him by way of the lead* into 
George’s room, never doubting that the latter, 
l^ke himself, would be enchanted at the prospect 
of having him to sell. He had felt very much 
alarmed while William was knocking; but George’s 
room being separated from the outside door by 
three other rooms, all the doors o£ which were 
closed, William had heard but faintly the barking 
of M. le Chevalier. It had been Ins first in- 
tention to watch for George on his* return from 
Cliohi, and tell him what he had clone, in order 
that lie might prevent any one from entering his 
room until the dog had been disposed of; for he 
generally left George to extricate himself, as well* 
as lie could, out of the scrapes in which he not 
uufrequontly placed him. However, after Wil- , 
liam’s departure, thinking that the dog would 
most certainly be reclaimed, and^that it would be 
impossible to conceal him, he determined to repass 
flic leads, fetch him, and turn him out of the 
house. As soon, therefore, as he saw his father 
occupied, lie ran up the stairs, and passing through 
the window, he reached M. Roussel’s rooms, mid 
thinking that perhaps he might only have taken 
the key without locking the door outside, he 
hoped to be able to open it from within and turn 
out the dog, without being suspected. But he 
found the door locked, so that it was necessary to 
return by the usual way. At this moment, he 
Jiuard li is father's voice, calling him at the foot of 
tiie stairs. M. le Chevalier had concealed liira- 
•sclf under a bed, from which it was impossible for 
Joseph to make him move. Besides, how was he 
to return through the staircase window with the 
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dog? Ilis father might be coming up, and see 
him ; it was quite hazardous enoiigh to get back 
alone. Joseph decided, therefore, on taking this 
latter course, leaving M. le Chevalier in quiet 
possession of the post to which he had retreated. 
He found his father and mother waiting for him at 
the bottom of the stairs, and told them that he 
had been to listen at M. E missel’s door in order to 
ascertain whether the dog w'as there. As it was 
Sunday, they closed the shop, and went out to 
diue. Joseph accompanied them, somewhat uu- 
easy as to what might be the result of this affair, 
hut still hoping to return sufficiently early to tell 
George, and determined, at all events, to deny 
.having the least share in the theft. 

‘ Meanwhile, George, who knew nothing of the 
• matter, was amusing himself at Clichi to his 
. heart’s content. In the morning, he had rov ed 
upon the Seine, i*i a boat belonging to the chateau. 
Afterwards, lie had witnessed the target-shooting, 
had run at the ring, and balanced himself in the 
swing. After dinner, he returned to see the 
various exhibitions in the square. In one corner 
were the puppets; in another, William’s clogs, 
notwithstanding the absence of M. le Chevalier, 
attracted round them a large concourse of specta- 
tors. George saw them from a distance and 
recognised them; he hastened immediately to the 
spot, called his father, mother, uncle, and all the 
company, to whom he w as delighted to introduce 
his friends the dogs. He mingled with the spec 
tators, explained everything, in fact did the 
honours. “ I know them,” he said, “ they live 
opposite to us.” He enumerated their various 
talents and expatiated npon their acquirements, 
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calling each by his own name, as people do in 
speaking of persons with whom they are very 
anxious to appear particularly connected, “ This 
is M. lc Baron/* said he, “ do you see Madame 
la Vicomtesse? it is she who executes the ladyV 
chain with Madame la Presidente ; and M. le 
Chevalier ? Oh ! where is M. le Chevalier ?” 

At this exclamation, which reawakened all 
William’s regrets, he turned his head, recognised 
George, aud pointed him out to his father. The 
latter approached George in a very fbugh manner. 
“ Ah ! ah !” said he, “ it is you then who have 
stolen my dog?” u Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
continued, “ you w r ould have been still more 
gratified if this thief had not stolen from me a 
new dog which I hoped to have had the honour of 
presenting to you. A most admirable dog ! Ladies 
and gentlemen, had you beheld him, you would 
have said his equal was nowhere to be found.” 

At this epithet of thief \ George, though he 
could not understand how it was applicable to 
himself, became red with anger. M. Koussel and 
the uncle looked at each other, and with great 
warmth commanded the owner of the dogs to 
explain himself, lie recommenced his grievances 
and invectives, and swore that they should pay the 
value of w hat he had lost by M. le Chevalier, 
who assuredly would have tripled the receipts. 
George, his father, and his uncle replied, became 
warm, and at length got into a rage, whilst poor 
.Madame Koussel, greatly agitated, wanted to get 
away. The master of the dogs, on his side, voci- 
' ferated louder and louder, and began to gesticulate. 
In the heat of the dispute, William, who had 
finished his collection, came to his father's aid. 
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** It* is he,” he exclaimed, pointing to George; 
“ he stqle him in order to sell him;' I heard M. le 
Chevalier bark in his room.” 

“ That's false,” said George, accompanying his. 
reply with a blow, which upset all the money 
that William had* collected in his hat. The latter 
wanted both to pick up the money and return the 
blow at the same time, hut George did not give 
him the opportunity, for he fell upou him with re- 
doubled violence.^ William then seriously thought 
of defending himself. 

I) ’Au male est pins ardent, plus fort, plus fnrieux ; 

Turenne est pins adroit, et moiiiB imp6tneux. 

La ffmriade, 

9 D’Anmale is more ardent, stronger, more furious ; 

. *Turenne, lcjss impetuous, displays more sJmU. 

George gave most blows, but William was more 
skilful in parrying, and while his bands were em- 
ployed against George, lie endeavoured with his 
feet to keep off the little boys, who had rushed to 
pick up the money. One of these, in order to 
escape a kick which he perceived was likely to fall 
to liis share, took hold of William by the leg, and 
thus threw him on the ground, while George, who 
was holding him by the hair, fell with him. They 
were picked up, and separated. The owner of 
the dogs How swore that they should not only pay 
for the loss of M. le Chevalier's day's work, but 
the amount of the collection also. M. lioussel 
insisted on knowing positively what it was they 
complained of. Madame Roussel, more dead than 
alive, wished to have the man paid, in order to get 
away; and her husband consented, provided the 
dog was found in their apartments, of which he 
showed the key, and which he also promised 
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should not be opened, except in the presente of 
the owner of the dogs, whom he invited to return 
with him to Paris. “And we shall see/' said 
•George, doubling his fist at William, whom he 
promised himself to pay off* in a very different 
maimer. 

They all returned, William dragging the dogs 
in their carriage ; M. Roussel giving his arm to s , 
his wife, who could not support herself: the mas- 
ter of the dogs and M. Roussel at one moment 
talking angrily, at another more reasonably, 
and William and George, who were carefully 
kept apart, gesticulating at a distance, and often 
accompanying their gestures with words, for want 
of better means of annoyance. With them came 
many personS returning to Paris after the fete," 
who were curious to see the termination of this 
affair, while all the little boys of the village ran 
after them, trotting with their bare feet in the 
dust. 

The troop reached Paris very much diminished, 
but sufficiently considerable to attract the atten- 
lion of the passers by, and to be followed by a 
crowd of idle people. M. Bucqnet, who beheld all 
this assemblage collected at his house, asked what 
it was all about ; and while they were giving him 
an explanation, Joseph found an opportunity of 
taking George qn one side, and relating to him 
the whole affair. George was furious, and com- 
manded him to go at once and take the dog 
away, which Joseph refused to do for fear of being 
seen. 

“ I will say that it was you/' exclaimed George. 

“ I will say that you tell a falsehood,” replied 
Joseph. 
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Gebrge took him by the ears in order to force 
him up stairs. 

“ pH scream,” said Joseph. 

George,, notwithstanding his anger, saw that « 
there was but one course to be pursued. He left 
Joseph, ran up stairs, attained the leads, entered 
his room and sought for the dog, determined, if 
requisite, to pass the night with him upon the 
roof; but he sought in vain. As Joseph had left 
the doors open, M. le Chevalier had had all the 
apartments at his disposal. Where could he be 
hidden? It was getting dusk, and the dog wavs 
small, George could not perceive him anywhere, 
and he was persuading himself that Joseph had 
been making game of him, and was about re- 
turning by the way that he had entered, when 
the animal scenting his master at the door, rushed 
from under a bed, howling most lamentably. 

u Do you hear?” exclaimed the owner. 

“ It is impossible,” exelamed M. Roussel, pre- 
cipitately opening the door. He stood perfectly 
stupified when he beheld his son and the dog in 
the middle of the room, without being able to un- 
derstand in the least by wliat means they had got 
there. 

“I knew it would be so,” said William triumph- 
antly. 

George, stifled with shame and anger, and 
rendered furious by the invectives with which he 
was overwhelmed from all sides, protested that it 
was not he, hut Joseph who did it. The neigh- 
bours, delighted at finding him in fault, were 
indignant that he should throw the blame upon 
another. M. Bucquet, who knew that if Joseph 
were the culprit, he should have to pay the , 
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damages, flew into a violent passion witli George; 
and Madame Bucquet, terrified lest her husband 
should beat Joseph, beeame still louder and more 
violent in her invectives: M. Roussel thought, 
that, right or wrong, he ought to take his son's 
part ; William and his father were clamouring to 
be paid, and M. le Chevalier howled like a dog who 
had had no dinner. » • 

In the midst of this fearful uproar, a venera*; 
ble clergyman who lived in the house came up. 
Every one respected him, and hb was the only 
person gn whom George had not dared to* play 
liis tricks. He made every effort to restore peace, 
hut when he had stilled the tumult for a moment, 
some voice was raised, every one replied, and .the 
whole thing was renewed. At length he. suc- 
ceeded in persuading the people to disperse, with 
the exception of the owner of the dogs, who 
wanted to take M. Roussel before the magistrate to 
make him pay. M. Roussel did not desire any- 
thing better, and George was anxious to accom- 
pany them, in order to justify himself, but Ma- 
dame Roussel wept and entreated her husband to 
pay : and the clergyman reminded him that he 
had promised to do so if the dog was discovered 
on his premises: he was therefore obliged to 
submit; and then the master of the dogs, per- 
fectly satisfied, went away, holding M. le Chevalier 
under his arm, and saying, f< Monsieur, Madame, 
very sorry to have troubled you ” 

M. and Madame Roussel retired to their own 
rooms, together with the clergyman, whom they 
had invited to accompany*them. George sat in a 
corner, tearing his hair in despair. They asked 
him the truth of the story, which he explained, 
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and M? Roussel and his wife were terribly enraged 
against Joseph. 

"But," said the 'clergyman, “ who taught him 
to pass by the leads ?” 

George agreed that it was he. 

"And who accustomed him to do these mis- 
chievous tricks?” 

George was compelled again to own that he had 
done so. 

" Behold the effect of bad example !” continued 
the clergyman \ “ evil is done without very bad 
intentions, but he whom we instruct in com- 
mitting it, learns the evil without heeding the in- 
tentions. Joseph has seen you keep dogs in 
your possession, in order to set their masters 
hunting fpr them, and he thought it quite as 
reasonable to conceal one in order to sell it : there- 
fore, it is you who are answerable tor all that he 
has done.” 

George had nothing to say. The clergyman 
lectured him for some time longer, and left him 
completely ashamed of himself, and determined to 
correct his faults : but his parents were obliged 
to leave the house and the neighbourhood, for 
George could never go into the streets, without 
hearing himself called a clog-stealer, Bor a time 
it was the same at school also, where some of 
the ocher boys had related the story ; but as he 
was very much liked, and besides one of the 
strongest, his explanation and a few blows soon 
re-established him in the esteem of his compa- 
nions. 

In the end, the truth was discovered in the 
neighbourhood also, but it was long before the 
prejudices against him were quite overcome. 
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As for Joseph, it is asserted that he was* well 
beaten by his father, but this only, corrected him 
of the desire of playing tricks on his neighbours, 
■lie continued all his life a coward from disposi- 
tion, and a liar from the instructions of George ; 
therefore, whenever George heard any evil of 
him, he felt pained, because he kngw that he had 
increased the number of his bad habits. 



EUDOXIA, 

OR, LEGITIMATE PRIDE. 


Madame d’Aubonne beheld her daughter Eu- 
doxia, who had attained the age of thirteen, 
increase every day in judgment, talent, and good 
dispositions of all kinds. It was with a feeling of 
intense happiness, that she discovered in her the 
germ and hope ot everv virtue. Nothing was 
wanting to Eudoxja, but the consciousness that 
virtues were given to us for our own practice, and 
not for the purpose of judging the conduct of 
others. Her own earnest love of all that was 
good, and her constant endeavour to do what she 
considered best, disposed her to blame others with 
severity, and to exact from them a rectitude, 
equal to that which she herself displayed in all 
her actions. 

Though Eudoxia was too reserved, and even too 
timid to express her opinions to any one but her 
mother, to whom she confided everything, and 
who, on her part, had the most entire confidence 
in her daughter, nevertheless Madame d’Aubonne 
carefully opposed this tendency; for she knew 
that it was not sufficient to Watch over words 
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only, but that we must also regulate our thoughts ; 
and those of Eudoxia appeared to her, in this 
respect, neither just nor reasonable. However, 
•she had rarely occasion to reprimand her on this 
account, for with the exception of her cousin 
Constance, who was much younger than herself, 
and to whom, as she was very fond, of her, she 
was, consequently, more indulgent, she saw * 
scarcely any but older persons, and such as*she 
would never*have presumed to censure. 

Madame d’Aubonne had resided many years in 
the country, attending to her invalid father; 
having had the misfortune to lose him, she re- 
turned to Paris, which she again left, for the pur- 
pose of passing a couple of months at Romecourt, 
with Madame de Rivry, an old friend, who resided 
there with her daughter Julia, whom Eudoxia 
scarcely knew, not having seen her for six years. 

Madame d’Aubonne found at Romecourfc her 
aunt, Madame de Croissy, who was to spend 
there the same time as herself. Madame de Croissy 
was educating her two granddaughters, Adele and 
Honorine, with whom Eudoxia was as little ac- 
quainted as with Julia, although they were her 
cousins. Her timidity, therefore, made her look 
with much terror on this new society, especially 
as the other three girls, though much about her 
own age, were very, far from being as reasonable 
as herself. 

Julia, though at heart a very good-dispositioned 
child, was very much spoiled by her mother, and 

• sometimes answered her with a degree of imper- 

* tinence which made every d he present shrug their 
shoulders. Adele regarded an untruth as the 
simplest thing in the world ; she told falsehoods 
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in sport ; she told them in earnest ; she even told 
them at the very moment in which she might 
have been convicted of the fallacy of her asser- 
tions. 

As to Honorine, she was a perfect wild colt, 
without discipline, without reflection ; never for a 
moment drpaming that her fancies could meet 
with the slightest opposition, nor that those things 
which gave her pleasure could be attended with 
any inconvenience. Madame de Crc^ssy troubled 
herself very little about their education ; provided 
they made no noise, and did not attempt to join 
in conversation, she always considered girls to be 
quite sufficiently well brought up ; therefore she 
habitually left them with the servants, and felt 
amloyed, that at llomecourt they were almost 
always kept in the drawing-room, because Eucloxia 
and Julia M ere very little away from their mothers. 

This plan was equally disagreeable to the two 
girls, but little accustomed to the society of their 
grandmamma, who, when at hoine,never concerned 
herself about them, any further than to tell them 
to hold themselves upright whenever she thought 
of it, or to be silent whenever their voices were 
heard above a whisper. Thoy would have been 
much better pleased if left with their grand- 
mother’s servants, with whom they were accus- 
tomed to associate, provided* however, that they 
could have had Julia with them ; for as to Eudoxia, 
they cared very little for her. 

It is true that she had not been very amiable , 
towards them, for she was quite horrified at tbeir 
giddy manners, their Nvant of obedience, and their 
tone of mockery, to which she was not accustomed. 
Astonished beyond measure, at their ignorance of 

3 
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almost every principle which, from her childhood, 
Mie had been taught to respect, she blushed to the 
eves when she beheld Honorine reading without 
scruple a letter which she found open, playing 
tricks with the gardener’s son, or standing at the 
park railing, in front ‘of the high road, chatting 
with all the little boys and girls of the village. 
She trembled when she saw Adele, even at her 
grandmamma’s side, and under her very spectacles, 
cut the needleful with which she w$s embroider- 
ing, in order to shorten it, and be able to say that 
her task was finished. Nor, in fine, could she re- 
cover from her surprise, when she saw that the 
very moment in which Julia received an order 
from her mother to do anything, was precisely 
that which she selected for doing the opposite. 
At these times she imagined herself transported 
into a new world, where all w 7 as strange and in- 
comprehensible to her: she avoided conversing 
with her companions, as she had nothing to say 
which would be agreeable to their tastes ; and, 
besides, she would scarcely have known how to 
reply to them, had they spoken to her. She 
therefore left them as soon as she was able, and 
took refuge with her mother. 

The others easily perceived, that though Eudoxia 
said nothing to them, she did not approve of their 
conduct ; they were* therefore, very ill at ease m 
her society, and in no way pleased when Madame 
d’Aubonne, who was anxious that Eudoxia should 
•accustom herself to live with others, adapt herself 
to their habits, and tolerate their defects, sent her 
*to share in their amusement^ and conversation. 

Neither was Eudoxia at all agreeable to 
Madame de Croissy, whose principles of education 
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had so little affinity with thosp of Sladame 
d^Aubonne, and whose grandchildren bore no re- 
semblance to her daughter. As Madame do 
Croissy was the sister of Madarnc d’Aubonne^ 
father,, she had paid him a visit a short time before 
his death, bat unaccompanied by her grandchild- 
ren. On that occasion she had seen Eudoxia, 
whose good qualities and happy dispositions were 
extolled by every one in the neighbourhood in 
which the family resided. As Madame de Croissy 
had never heard her grandchildren so praised, 
she felt annoyed ; and, besides, she considered 
that Madame d'Aubonne conversed a great 
deal too much with her daughter, reasoned v\ith 
her too much, aud altogether occupied herself too 
much about her, though this was never at t he ex- 
pense of others. She therefore told every one, 
and was herself firmly persuaded that Madame 
d’Auboune “ would never make anything of this 
little prddigy but a little pedant.” 

Her annoyance had been redoubled since she 
had been in the country, by the striking contrast 
which' the conduct of Eudoxia presented to that 
of her cousins; therefore, in her quality of grand- 
aunt, she perpetually contradicted her, either 
directly or by indirect allusions. Her looks were 
turned to her at every moment, as if she were 
watching her, and ready to* seize instantly upon 
the slightest fault which might escape her. Nor 
did she ever call her anything but Mademoiselle 
Eudoxia. Eudoxia would, therefore, have found 
but very little enjoyment in the country, had if 
not been for the happiness she felt in conversing 
with her mother, who spoke to her as a reason- 
able person, and who, even when reprimanding 
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her, concealed nothing of her affection, nor even, 
we may add, of her respect ; for with the excep- 
tion of this want of toleration, which marred a 
•little her good qualities, Eudoxia merited all 
the respect that a child of her years could 
merit. % 

One morning the four girls were at work in the , 
drawing-room. Eudoxia, at her mother’s side, 
occupied herself diligently with what she was en- 
gaged upon ; the other three, collected in a corner, 

1 alked, laughed in an under tone, dropped their 
work, forgot to pick it up, and never did three 
stitches successively ; and even when told to go 
on, they did so for a moment only, and with 
cuery indication of languor and ennui . Eudoxia, 
from time to time, looked at them, and then at 
her mother, with an expression which sufficiently 
explained her sentiments. Madame dc Croissy 
caught one of these glances, and was led to notice 
her granddaughters. 

“ Have the kindness to continue your work, 
young ladies/’ she said to them, very harshly. 

“ Do you not see how much you shock Mademoi- 
selle Eudoxia?” 

A dele and Honorine pretqnded to go on with 
their work, and Eudoxia, greatly confused, cast 
down her eyes, and did not dare to raise thorn 
again during the time they remained in the 
drawing-room. When they had retired to their 
own apartment, Madame d’Aubonne observed, 

\ “You were very much occupied with those 
young ladies.” % 

“ Oh ! mamma, they were so foolish.” 

“And do you derive pleasure from foolish 
things or persons?” 

m 2 
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“ Quite tlie reverse, marama ; I assure you.” 

a Think again, my child ; it cannot be quite 
the reverse ; for they made you raise your eyes 
from your work more than twenty times, and yet 
I know that your work interested you.” 

“ Nevertheless, I assure you, mamma, it was 
not pleasure that I felt.” 

“ It was at least a great interest ; and did not 
this interest arise from the satisfaction you ex- 
perienced at seeing them more unreasonable than 
yourself?” 

“ Oh, mamma !” 

“ Come, my dear Eudoxia, it is in the examina- 
tion of our evil emotions that courage is required, 
flic good ones are easily discovered. Ask your 
^conscience what it thinks of the matter.” 

“ Mamma,” said Eudoxia, somewhat confused, 
“ 1 assure you that I did not at first think it was 
that.” 

I believe you, my child; it is a feeling which 
steals upon us unperceived. Many persons expe- 
rience it as well as yon, and imagine that the bad 
actions of others increase the merit of their own. 
But +eli me, my dear Eudoxia, would there not be 
still greater pleasure in being superior to such 
persons, than in merely being superior to your 
companions in industry and attention?” 

Eudoxia assented to this, and promised to 
attend to it. She was always happy when any 
duty ivas pointed out to her, so great Avas the 
pleasure she felt in endeavouring to accomplish' 
it. Having gone dqwn to fetch something from, 
an apartment adjoining the drawing-room, the 
door of which was open, she heard Madame de 
Croissy observe to Madame de Itivry, — 
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"I liave always said that Mademoiselle Eu- 
doxia would ‘ never be anything but a little 
pedant.” 

. Madame de Rivry, although she liked Eudoxia, 
agreed that she busied herself much more in 
finding fault with her companions, than in making 
herself agreeable to them. 

“That would be compromising * her dignity,” 
replied Madame de Croissy. 

From that moment Eudoxia endeavonred to 
overcome her dislike and timidity. * She mingled 
more frequently in the amusements of her com- 
panions, and at last took pleasure in them. But 
being now more at her ease with her playfellows, 
she told them more freely what she thought, and 
when she could not make them listen to reason, 
she would leave them with emotions of impatience, 
which she was unable to control. 

“ But why do you get impatient?” said her 
mother to hey one day; “do they fail in their 
duty towards you, by not being as reasonable as 
you are ?” 

“ No, mamma, but they fail in tlieir duty to 
themselves, when they are so unreasonable, and it 
is that which irritates me.” 

“ Listen, Eudoxia,” continued her mother, “do 
you remember how irritable you used to be with 
your cousin Constance, because she paid so little 
attention to what she did, and broke everything 
that came in her way? One day you happened, 
by a carelessness of the same kind, to upset the 
•table on which my writing-desk was placed; and 
*1 remember that from that* time you have never 
been impatient with her.” 

“ Oh ! no, mamma, I assure you.” 
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“ Did you consider the fault of less importance 
because you happened to commit it yourself?” 

te Quite the* reverse, mamma, but that showed 
me that it was more difficult to avoid it than I had* 
at first imagined.” 

“ This is what experience teaches us every day, 
my child, with regard to faults which we have not 
as yet committed. Thus,” she added, laughing, 

“ 1 do not despair of seeing you indulgent towards 
these young ladies, if one day you discover by the 
same means, that it is difficult not to be an arguer, 
like Julia; a story-teller, like Adele; and a lover of 
mischief, like Honorine.” 

“ As to that mamma,” replied Eudoxia, w armly, 
“ # that is what I shall never learn.” 
f “ Are you quite sure, my child ?” — “ Qli ! quite 
sure.” 

“ Arc you then so differently constituted, as to 
be able to persuade yourself, that wlmt appears to 
them so easy, would be impossible Ijo you?” 

“ It must be so,” said Eudoxia, really piqued. 

“ How then, in that case,” said her mother, 
smiling, “ can you expect them to do the same 
things as yourself ? You*do not expect Julia, who 
is much smaller than you are, to reach as high as 
you do ; you only expect this from Honorine, who 
is as tall as yourself.” 

*But, mamma,” replied Eudoxia, after reflecting 
for a moment, “ perhaps, th&n, as they are less 
4 reasonable, they are not obliged to do as much as 
other people.” 

“ It would be very wrong for them to think so, 
my child, for every one ought to do as much good - 
as lies in his power ; but every one is likewise 
enjoined to inquire into his own duties, and not 
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into those of others ; therefore attend only to 
) our own. Do you consider it just and reasonable 
to enjoy the pleasure of feeling tliat'you are better 
w than they are, and at the same time to get im- 
patient with them, because they are not as good 
as youfself?” 

“ Mamma, are we then permitted to consider 
ourselves better than other people ?” 

“ Yes, my child; for to think ourselves better 
than others is simply to feel that we possess more 
strength, more reason, more means bf doing good, 
and consequently to consider ourselves bound to 
do more than them.” 

This conversation gave Eudoxia a feeling of 
satisfaction which rendered her more indulgent, 
,uid more patient with her companions ; but. in 
this indulgence there might perhaps be discovered 
a slight degree of pride ; it had something of the 
kindness of a superior being always thinking of 
keeping herself sufficiently above others to avoid 
being hurt by their not acting with as much pro- 
priety as herself. 

Eudoxia insensibly acquired the habit of con- 
sidering her companions as children, and almost 
of treating them as such. One day when the 
four girls were working together, they compared 
their various performances, and Honorine’s, which 
was like Eudoxia's, happened to be much wofse 
done. 

“ That is a very difficult stitch,” said she, with 
,the same air as if she were making an excuse for 
a child of six years old. 

• It did not occur to her that the remark was 
equally applicable to herself. The others burst 
out laughing. 
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“ I3e quiet,” said Honorine, “ do you not. see 
that Eudoxia has the kindness to protect roc?” 

Eudoxia felt so much hurt that the tears started 
to her eyes. She was satisfied with herself, and, 
believed she had a right to be so, and yet she met 
with nothing but injustice and mockery: She 
again began to withdraw herself from her com- 
panions. 

Her mother perceived this, and inquired the 
reason. Eudoxia felt some difficulty in confessing 
it, though slie considered herself in the right. 
The ridicule that had been cast upon her had 
given rise to a species of shame. At last, how- 
ever, she stated the cause. 

• “• You were, then, very much hurt, were you 
f nofc?” asked Madame d’Aubounc, ff because 
Honorine appeared to think that you affected to 
protect her ? It seems that you would have con- 
sidered such a thing very ridiculous.” 

“ Oli ! mamma, it is not necessary that a tiling 
should be ridiculous for them to laugh at it.” 

“ But tell me, Eudoxia, if by chance they had 
ridiculed you because you love me, because you 
listen to me, because you do all that I desire, 
would that have given you pain?” 

a No, indeed, mamma, I should have laughed 
at them then, in my turn.” 

*“ And why did you not pursue the same course 
when they laughed at' the manner you assumed 
towards Honorine? If you thought that this 
patronizing manner was the most suitable, wluit, 
did it matter to you that they should think other- 
wise? Are you not more reasonable than they 
are, consequently better able to judge of what is 
right V 
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u Mamma, ” said Eudoxia, after a motnent's 
silence, “ I now think I was wrong in mani- 
festing towards Honorine a manner which dis- 
pleased her, but I only wished to show indulgence 
fur the faults she had made in her work.-” 

“ My dear child, we ought to be indulgent 
towards the faults of every one, but we ought not 
to let this indulgence be manifest to those wdiose 
conduct docs not concern us, unless they wish us 
to do so; for otherwise, as it is not our business 
to reprimand them, so neither i*s it to pardon 
them. This is an office which we have no right 
to assume without their permission.” 

“ But what then is to be done, mamma, when 
they commit faults ?” 

u Try not to see them, if possible, and instead of 
pardoning, try to diminish them; endeavour to 
discover in Honorine's work all that is good, 
so that what is bad may be forgotten ; but to do 
this you must not be very glad that your work 
lias been found better than hers; your whole 
pride should consist in being superior to these 
trifling advantages.” 

Eudoxia profited by her mother's advice, and 
became every day more gentle and sociable. Ma- 
dame de Croissy had scarcely anything to say 
against her, and her companions began to take 
pleasure in her sopiety. She was completely in 
their confidence, at least as much as she desired 
to be ; and when she saw the fears and vexations 
to which their inconsiderate conduct often exposed 
them, when she saw them blush at the least word 
that could have any reference to a fault which 
they had concealed, and even found them mani- 
fest towards herself a species of deference which 
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they Ho longer refused to her good sense, when 
it was not exercised at their expense, she felt 
daily more and more, how great is the pleasure 
of self-respect. 

“ And yet/” said her mother, "you are still very 
far from knowing its full value ; this you will not 
ascertain until you have paid its price, until you 
have purchased it by painful sacrifices.” 

Eudoxia could not conceive that any sacrifices 
could be difficult which conferred such an advan- 
tage. 

Madame de liivry, who was extremely kind, 
and who took great interest in the amusements 
of young people, proposed to visit a very beau- 
tiful park, situated about four leagues from 
Ttomecourt; they were to spend the day there, 
and return home in the evening. 

Eudoxia and her companions w r ere delighted at 
the thought of this party ; but on the evening 
before it was to take place, when they were 
thinking of the arrangement of the carriages, they 
found that Madame de Rivry’s caleclie would 
only hold four persons, therefore as it was neces- 
sary that she herself should he one of the four, 
the whole of the girls could not he with her ; one 
of them must necessarily go in Madame de 
Croissy's carriage, with that lady and Madame 
d'Aubonne. This made a great difference in the 
pleasure of the journey. 

Madame de Rivry, obliged to do the honours 
of her house, decided that it must be Julia w ho 
w r as to go in the carnage. Julia exclaimed loudly 
against this, and declared she would much prefer 
not going at all. She answered her mother in the 
disrespectful manner which she always assumed 
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when anything displeased her, and said that it 
was very convenient for her mother, who was 
going in the caleche, to put her tb be wearied to 
death in the carriage. 

Madame de Riviy endeavoured in vain to in- 
duce her daughter to listen to reason ; but as her 
indulgence did not extend so far as to make 
her forget what she owed to others* she resisted all 
her complaints. 

Madame de Croissy offered to take one of her 
grandchildren with her, but this* offer was not 
made with any emphasis, as she was desirous of 
seeing justice done, and would have been very 
sorry if, on this occasion, Madame de Bivry had 
yielded to her daughter. Madame d’Aubonne 
said nothing, for she saw that it would have been 
quite useless. 

Julia sulked, and even cried, the whole after- 
noon. She was so much accustomed to have her 
own w r ay, that the slightest contradiction was a 
violent grief to her. During their walk she was 
constantly wiping her eyes, while Madame de 
Rivry tried to console her, but to no purpose. 
This distressed Eudoxia so much, that she whis- 
pered to her mother, “ If I dared, I would beg 
Madame deTtivry to give my place to Julia.” 

“ It would do no good,” said her mother; “ but if 
you like, as you have a slight cold, I will say'to- 
morrow that I shSuld prefer your not going in 
the caleche, I think that will be better.” 

“ Oh no, mamma,” said Eudoxia quickly, “ I 
. assure you the caleche will not do my cold any 
• harm.” » 

“ I agree with you, my child, that the incon- 
venience is not of sufficient importance to deprive 
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you of this pleasure, neither should I have pro- 
posed it to you, had I not thought that you 
wished to give'up your place to Julia/* 

, ft And I do wish to do so, mamma, but . . . # 

“ You would like perhaps to propose it in such 
a way that her mother would refuse it?” 

u Oh ! no, mamma, I do assure you.” 

“ Or else you wish it to be known that it is 
you who give it up to her?” 

“ But, mamma, is it not natural to wish Julia 
to know that* it is I who would give her this 
pleasure, and not any one else ?” 

“ And even if that were possible, do you think 
that this mode of affording Julia pleasure would 
be agreeable to her ? Suppose, for instance, that 
you. had behaved in as childish a manner as she 
has done, and that any one of your age had 
offered to yield her place to you, and thus shown 
how very good she was, and liow much the reverse 
you were, would you not have felt greatly humi- 
liated by this kindness?” 

" Oh ! yes, mamma, that is very true.” 

“ Nevertheless this is the humiliation you wish 
to impose on Julia, as the price of the pleasure 
you would afford her.” 

“ 1 assure you, mamma, I have no wish what- 
ever to humble her.” 

* No, but you wish to prove to her, as well as to 
every one else, that you are belter than she is ; for 
it does not seem to be sufficient for you to know 
this yourself.” 

“ But, mamma, is it only allowable to be a 
little satisfied with ourselves, when wc conceal* 
from others what we do for them?” 

" "W hen the result of what we do for them is to 
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cause ourselves to be esteemed much more than 
them, and at their expense, we <pily barter one 
advantage for another, and we have no reason to 

• be very proud of ourselves, for we have made no 
great sacrifices for them.” 

“ Mamma,” said Eudoxia, after a momenta 
reflection, “ if you like, you tell Madame 
de Ilivry that I have a cold.” 

“ Just as you please, my child,” and they said 
no more about the matter. 

The following day the weather was superb, and 
Eudoxia beheld the caleche waiting in the yard, 
the 'horses pawing the ground, impatient to be off. 

My cold is almost ggne,” she said. 

“ I think, indeed,” said Madame d’Auboime, 
“ that the caleche will do you no great -harm.” 

“ You know, mamma,” said Eudoxia, with a 
sigh, tr that it is not I who am going in it.” 

“ You can still do as you like, my child, for I 
have not spoken on the subject to Madame de 
Ilivry; you are not obliged, therefore, to make 
this sacrifice, if it be painful to you.” 

" But, mamma, I think it would be right to 
make it,” said Eudoxia, with sadness. 

" My dear child, when once the idea of per- 
forming a generous action has occurred to us, if 
we do not perform it we run the risk of having to 
reproach ourselves afterwards. It is possible that 
when you are in the caleche, the thought that 
Julia is moping in the carriage may greatly in-# 

» terfere with your pleasure : that is all ; for I again 

• repeat, that there is no duty which obliges you to 

• yield your place to her.” 

“ Jnlcss it be, mamma, that I think I have more 
courage than she has to bear this contradiction*” 
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"I* agree with you, as we have before observed, 
that there arp particular duties imposed upon 
those who feel themselves possessed of more 
strength and reason than others.” 

“ Mamma, 1 will go in the carriage.” 

'* Are you quite sure that you really wish to do 
so, my child?” 

“I am quite sure, mamma, that I wish Julia to 
go in the caleche ” 

Madame d^A-ubonne tenderly embraced her 
daughter, for she was extremely pleased with her 
conduct. They entered the drawing-room, and 
she expressed her desire of keeping Eudoxia in 
the carriage ; the request was granted without 
difficulty. 

% The good-natured Madame de Rivry was very 
glad to be able to spare ber daughter any annoy- 
ance, without being wanting in attention to her 
friends. Eudoxia said nothing, but this occasioned 
no surprise, as all were accustomed to her 
obedience. Julia, though delighted, nevertheless 
blushed a little, for it is very humiliating to find 
tli at one has had the weakness to grieve over a 
misfortune, which after all does not happen; hut 
no one, however, was discontented with the 
arrangement except Madame de Croissy, who lost 
the^pleasure of seeing a spoiled child contradicted 
at least once in her life. f 

u I should have imagined,” said she, ironically, 
# a that the education of Mademoiselle Eudoxia 
would have made her less afraid of catching 
cold.” 

Madame d'Aubonne looked at her daughter 
with a smile, and this smile prevented Eudoxia 
from being irritated by the remark. 
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When in the carriage, Madame de Croissy, feel- 
ing too warfri, wished to put dojn one of the 
windows, " provided,” she again said, “ that it will 
. not give Mademoiselle Eudoxia cold.” Madame 
(VAubonne and her daughter again glanced at 
each other, with a scarcely perceptible smile, and- 
Eudoxia found that there is a great pleasure 
in feeling, in our own conscience, that we are 
hotter than others take us to be. 

She enjoyed herself very much ip the park. In 
the evening, she felt some regret at* losing the 
drive home in the caleche, on a beautiful moon- 
light night; but at last she retired to rest, pleased 
v it lithe day's a mjispjiient. pl eased with herself, 
and pleased with the satlSactj^n she had giv£n 
her mother, who, during the wETde^thiy, *was 
more than usually attentive to her, calling her 
whenever she saw anything pretty, and expe- 
riencing no pleasure unless shared by her. 

The following morning, a painter, with wliovn 
Madame de ltivrv was acquainted, called art pas- 
sant at llomecourt; lie was on his way back to Paris, 
and had only half an hour to spend at the chateau. 

Whilst the breakfast was preparing, he expressed 
a wish to see the drawings of the young ladies, 
and Adele was ordered to show them. Eudoxia 
and herself had undertaken to copy from $he 
antique a beautiful Jhcad of a vestal, and Adele, 
though according to custom, she had scarcely 
worked at all, yet, according to custom also, she 
. had told lier grandmamma that her drawing was 
•finished, and Madame de Croissy, who never 
•looked at her work, made* no further inquiries 
about it. However, as she could not exhibit this 
drawing, she determined to show as her own the 
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Ope Miich Eudoxia liad done. Thj artist was 
delighted with it, and it was, indeed, the best 
thing Eudoxia had ever done. While he was 
was still examining it, Madame de Croissy called 
Adele into the garden, and with her usual thought- 
lessness she ran off without putting away the 
drawing; during this time Madame d'Aubonne 
and Eudoxia entered by another door. 

“ Here is a beautiful head drawn by Mademoi- 
selle Adele \” said the painter. 

“By Adele r* said Eudoxia, blushing, and look- 
ing at her mother. 

“I do not think it cap be Adele’s,” said 
Madame d*Aubonne^ . 

' “ Oh ! I beg v jfir pardon,” said the painter, 
“she tuhi me so herself;” and going to the door 
which led into the garden, where Adele was 
standing on the step, talking to her grandmamma, 
he said to her, “ Is not the drawing you have just 
shown me your work, mademoiselle ?” 

“Yes, sir/* said Adele, scarcely turning her 
head, for fear her grandmamma should notice it, 
and ask to see the drawing. 

The painter then resumed his praise of it. 
Eudoxia waited for her mamma to speak, but she 
said nothing, and Eudoxia finding her silent, did 
not dare to speak herself. 

The artist wished to see some of her drawings ; 
she said that she had nothing to show ; but perceiv- 
ing a portfolio, inscribed with her name, lie drew 
from it an old study, with which Eudoxia was not 
at all satisfied, and w hich she had brought into the ' 
country to correct. He pointed out its defects,' 
coldly praised the talent it indicated, and again 
reverted to the head of the vestal. 
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Eudoxia's heart was burstings and she looked at 
her mother as v f to entreat her to sjjeak; but the 
breakfast was denounced. The painter being 
asked what he thought of the drawings, spoke 
courteously relative to the talents of the other 
three y&ung ladies, but asserted that Adele would 
be Aery successful. 9 

“ All ! not so much so as Mademoiselle Bu- 
do\ia," said Madame de Crois^y, casting upon 
Eudoxia a look of ironical satisfaction* 

*• 1 assure you, madame/' said the^ainter, "that 
the head of tho vestal winch Mademoiselle Adfclc 
slum ed mo, displays the very highest promise/' 

A dele's fare became alternately pale and crim- 
son, and she did not dare W ritttn her head. * 
" 1 assure you, nevertheless/' satu 
Omssj , ju the same tone, "that if you had heard 
Mademoiselle Eudoxia, arid the advice she gives, 
\ on could not doubt that she was the most shillfol 
) oung lady of her age." 

The painter looked at Eudoxia with astonish- 
ment. She felt indignant, but her mother, who 
was seated near her, pressed her hand beneath the 
table, in order to calm her. She could not eat, 
and immediately after breakfast, she went into 
the garden, where her mother followed her, and 
found her crying with vexation and impatience. 

"What is the matter, mv dearest Eudoxia?" 
said she, pressing her tenderly in her arms. J 
"Really, mamma/' said Eudoxia, much agitated, 
."this is v very hard, and Madame de 
again " 

4 What does the injustice df Madame de Crfcissy 
matter to you ? A^hich of us believes a word 
of what she says ?" 
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"But the painter will believe it. Indeed I 
should have said nothing before, her; but why 
must he think that my drawiftg was done by 
Adele? Mamma, you have encouraged Adele*s 
falsehood/* she added, in a tone of reproach. 

"I have nothing to do with the education of 
Adele/' replied Madame d'Aubonne, " whereas I 
am responsible for yours ; it is my duty to foster 
your virtues as I would my own, and to point out 
to you your duty, without thinking of that of 
other people. ' 

" It was not my duty/* replied Eudoxia, more 
mildly, " to allow it to be thought that my draw- 
ing was Adele’ s.*' 

* "It was cert^ia15 r '^dr' the duty of one who 
4o-rmthing more than to be able to draw 
well, but it was the duty of one who wishes to 
possess more strength and virtue than another, 
not to sacrifice the reputation of a companion to 
her own self-love. Tell me, my child, if in order 
to save yourself the slight vexation of being con- 
sidered less clever than Adele, you had in the 
presence of this artist covered her with the dis- 
grace of having told a falsehood, would you not now 
feel very much embarrassed in her presence ?** 

" I think, indeed, I should, mamma.'* 

" And it would be natural for you to feel so, for 
you would not have had the courage to make a 
trifling sacrifice, in order to save her from a great 
humiliation.** 

"That is true, mamma; but it is sometimes 
necessary to do very difficult things, in order to 
be always satisfied with one*s self.** 

" And if this pleasure could be* attained without 
difficulty, do you not suppose, my child, that 
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every one would be as anxious as yourself to 
secure it?” * # 

Although softened by this conversation with 
her mother, Eudoxia, nevertheless, could not help 
feeling some degree of bitterness against AdHe, 
and during a part of the day she avoided speaking 
to her. But she saw Adele so ashamed when in 
her company, so occupied in endeavouring to give 
her pleasure without daring to approach her, or 
address her directly, that her anger was changed 
into compassion. She felt that tKfe severest trial 
we can experience, is the having a serious fault 
to reproach ourselves with ; and also that it 
is impossible to preserve any resentment against 
one who was suffering under so great an evil. 
Slie therefore spoke to Adele as urual,.«ni as 
soon as her irritation vanished, her grief also 
ceased. 

But she had still to pass through a severe ordeal. 
Ilonorine, whom nothing ever restrained when 
once she took a fancy into her head, having one 
day found the park-gate open, thought it would 
be very pleasant to go and walk upon tbe high 
road. Eudoxia was alone with her at the time, 
and feeling how improper it was to act in this 
manner, she entreated her to return. Perceiving 
some one approaching, and trembling lest Hono- 
rine should be noticed, she ventured, in order* to 
call her back, to phss the threshold of the gate 
herself, and standing quite close to the railing, 
she exclaimed, * 

• “ Ilonorine, my dear Ilonorine, come back I I 

threat you to come back.”* 

Just at this moment she fancied she heard the 
voice of Madame de Croissy, and rushed forward 
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to hasten Honofrine, who was not returning fast 
enough : her dress caught in the gate, she was 
thrown down/ while the door was drawn forward 
and closed, and thus they were both outside, with- 
out any means of getting back. Eudoxia tried to 
open the gate, by passing her hand through the 
bars, but in, vain; the lock was stiff; perhaps 
even it had a secret spring ; she could not suc- 
ceed. Greatly distressed, she wanted to call out 
for some one Jto open it for them, determined, 
without throwing any blame upon Honoriuc, to 
explain what had happened to herself : hut Ilono- 
riue, who had as little courage to encounter a 
slight reprimand, as she had sense to avoid merit- 
ing a great one, entreated her not to do so. She 
knew 4hat her grandmamma was walking in the 
garden, and might hear them, and therefore 
thought it would be better to return to the 
chAteau by the back entrance. To reach this, 
however, it was necessary to make a considerable 
circuit, and Eudoxia did not wish to leave the 
gate; but at last Ilonorizie having taken her 
own course, she was obliged to follow her, as by 
calling after her, she would have led to a discovery 
of her imprudent conduct. 

She followed her with trembling steps, keeping 
close to the park walls, and walking as quickly as 
possible, fearful of being seen, and constantly call- 
ing to Honorine, who, on the* contrary, was much 
amused at her alarm, and kept running from side 
to side,hnd even into the fields. While still at a 
considerable distance from the yard of the chAteau, 
they saw coming alorfg the road, which crossed in 
front of them, a carriage filled with company, 
going to dine at Romecourt. 
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Eudoxia was now more than ^er in despair, as 
she imagined that she had been recognised ; she 
therefore redoubled her speed, while Honoring 
who was beginning to be afraid, on the contrary 
slackened hers, in order to defer, as long as 
possible, the moment of danger. 

Tlioir fears were not groundless ; .they had been 
perceived. As soon as the carriage arrived at 
llomocourt, they were sought for, together with 
Adele and Julia, in order to entertain a young 
lady, who had accompanied her mbther and two 
otlier ladies ; but they were not to be found. 

“ I think/ 1 said a gentleman, w T ho had accom- 
panied the carriage on. horseback, “that I saw 
them on the road.” 

“On the road alone ! 7> exclaimed Madame de 
Croissy. 

“1 thought it very strange/ 7 said one of the 
ladles, “nevertheless it was certainly them.” 

A new search was made everywhere ; Adele did 
not know where her sister was, neither could 
Madame d’Aitbonne tell what had become of her 
daughter. She had gone down to the drawing* 
room, and was beginning to feci very uticasy* 
when a servant who observed them enter the 
yard, on claimed, “Here they arc!” 

Every one ran out upon the step, and the two 
girls perceived, from a distance, the assembly that 
awaited them. Eudoxia, though almost ready 
to faint with fear and shame, was, nevertheless, 
obliged to drag Honorine, who would uot advance. 
They ha*d hardly readied the middle of the yard 
when they heard Madame Se Croissy calling out 
to them, “ Is it possible, young ladies ! Is it to be 
believed ! ” Madame d 7 Aubonne hastened 
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to m&et licr dai^iter : “ Eudoxia,” s^id she, “ what 
can have happened ? How is it” 

Eudoxia did not dare to reply, on account of 
Honorine, who was by her side, but she pressed 
and kissed her mother's hand, looked at her, and 
then at Honorine, in such a way that Madame 
d'Anbonne was convinced that her daughter had 
done nothing wrong. 

They reached the house at last, still accom- 
panied by th$ reproofs and exclamations of Ma- 
dame de Croissy, who while they were ascending 
the steps, turned towards the company and said, 
“I beg you at all events to believe, that Hononuc 
is not so ill brought up 3 as to have thought of 
such an escapade as this, of her $vn accord. It 
was' Mademoiselle Eudoxia who led her away, 
and almost by force too; I was a witness to 
this.” Eudoxia was on the point of exclaiming — 
“ Yes, Mademoiselle,” continued Madame de 
Croissy, with an air of command, “I was walking 
in the shrubbery near the railings, when you said, 

* Come , I entreat you / I -was not then aware of 
the nature of your request; I see it now, but 
should never have imagined it. Deny it if you 
dare.” 

Madame de Croissy had indeed heard, but misun- 
derstood what Eudoxia had said, in order to induce 
Honorine to return, Eudoxia did not deny the 
charge, but cast down her eyes, and burst into 
tears. Madame d'Aubonne looked at her anxi- 
ously, and led her aside, when Eudoxia, weeping, 
related what had occurred. 

“ I do not know, my niece, what tale she may 
be fabricating,” cried Madame de Croissy, “ but 
I heard her with my own ears, and I hope I 
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am to be bejieved, as much, a2s ademoiselle 
Eudoxia” , 

“ Aunt,” said Madame d'Aubonne, with firm- 
ness, “Eudoxia is not fabricating any tales ; and if 
I am satisfied with her conduct, I beg to say, with 
all deference, that no one else shall interfere with 
her.” * 

“ Most assuredly, I shall not take that liberty,” 
replied Madame de Croissy, very much irritated, 
“ but she will have the kindness not. to go near her 
cousins, and she may then make li’erself as ridi- 
culous as she pleases ; I shall trouble myself very 
little about it.” 

Eudoxia was no longer able to support herself ; 
her mother led her away, embraced and consoled 
her. “Mamma,” she said, weeping, “without 
you, I never should have had resolution enough.” 

“ I am sure, my child, that you would. You 
would have borne everything rather than have 
exposed Honorine to the anger of her grand- 
mamma; but we are both in the same predica- 
ment, and must mutually aid and support each 
other. Do you not imagine that they think me 
as much to blame as yourself?” 

Eudoxia embraced her mother with transport ; 
she was so happy and proud at being placed by her 
on the same level with herself. “ But, mamma,” 
she said, “ although we say nothing to Madame 
do Croissy, we might at least explain the truth 
to the others.” 

“ Would y6u then let them know that Honorine 
had the cowardice to allow you to bear the blame 
or a fault which she herself had committed? 
Would you wish to be weak in your turn ? Your 
not accusing Honorine was an act of simple kind- 
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ness ^merely ; \uany others would have done as 
much ; if you stop at this point, you have no right 
to consider yourself more generous than others” 

"Mamma, this pleasure then must be very 
dearly purchased ?” 

"My child, it is only granted to those who 
have sufficient resolution to sacrifice every other 
pleasure to it.” 

Eudoxia, strengthened by her mother's words, 
returned with her resolutely to the drawing-room, 
where pardon had already been obtained for 
Honorine, whom Madame de Croissy would have 
sent to dine by herself in her own room. The 
modest but tranquil countenance of Eudoxia, and 
the tender but unaffected manner in which her 
mother treated her, imposed silence on Madame 
de Croissy, while the others began to suspect that 
she could not be so much in fault as Madame dr 
Croissy had supposed; and* Madame dc IUvrv, 
who knew her well, had already told them that 
the thing appeared to her quite impossible. Julia, 
by dint of questioning, at length extracted the 
truth from Honorine, and told her mother, on 
condition that nothing should be said to Madame 
de Croissy ; but the company were informed of 
it, and from that moment treated Eudoxia with a 
degree of attention which pro red to her that the 
approbation of others, although we ought not to 
calculate upon it, is still almost invariably ac- 
corded to those whose actions are performed 
solely from a sense of duty. 



EDWARD AND EUGENIA: 


OR, THE EMBROIDERED BAG AND t!>E NEW COAT. 


“On! I do love you so!” said Eugenia tb 
little Agatha, her schoolfellow, to whom she^Thad 
taken a violent fancy; and as she said this, she 
almost smothered her with kisses. 

“ And 1 love you very much too,” said Agatha, 
disengaging herself from her arms. “But why 
do you not like me to play with Fanny?” 

“ Because you would love her more than me.” 

“ Is Fanny then more amiable?” asked one of 
the governesses, who had overheard her. 

“Certainly not,” said Eugenia, whom this sup- 
position A ery much displeased. “ But I do not 
wish her to love Fanny even as much as she loves 
me.” • 

“ You do not then know how to be sufficiently 
amiable to make yourself more loved than 
•another 

“ Oh ! yes, I do,” replied Eugenia, with in- 
creasing irritability, “ but 1 do not wish her to play 
with Fanny.” Thus saying, she took Agatha by 
the hand, and made her run with her in the walk 
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befofe them. Vfiie governess allowed tfiem to go, 
quite sure of < finding an opportunity of renewing 
the conversation. After they had run about for 
some time, Eugenia, feeling fatigued, as it was a 
holiday, ^seated herself on a bench in the garden, 
with a book of tales, which had been given her on 
the previous Gvening, and which amused her very 
much. But Agatha, who was not fond of read- 
ing, washed to continue playing. She walked 
round and round Eugenia, trod upon her dress, 
and pulled the marker of her book, in order to 
prevent her from reading. At length she came 
behind her w r ith a handful of grass, and holding 
it above her head, she let it fall before her eyes, 
upon her person, and upon the page with which 
she\was occupied. Eugenia become angry, tore 
the grass from her hands, and told her to let her 
alone, for she annoyed her. 

“ Agatha, go and play with Fanny/' said the 
governess, who w r as passing at the moment, 

“ Why do you wish her to go and play with 
Fanny/' asked Eugenia, hastily rising, and ready 
to fly into a passion, had she dared to do so. At 
the same time, she threw down the book, in order 
to go and catch Agatha, who had already set off. 

“You do not wish to play with her; probably 
Fanny might be more obliging . . . .” 

“ But I have already been playing.” 

“ It seems that it pleased you then, while it 
does not please you now. As you like to em- 
ploy the time according to your own fancy, she 
has a right to employ it according to hers, and I 
advise her to go and look for Fanny.” 

Eugenia, who had nothing to urge, recom- 
menced playing with Agatha, but in such ill 
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humour, that .she only tried to dntradict ?her, 
making her run to the right and to the left 
against her inclination; pulling her arm some- 
times forward, sometimes backward, sometimes 
upward, for she was taller than Agatha. Agatha 
got angry, tried in vain to stop her, and not being 
able to extricate herself from her hands, cried out 
with all her might to be let go. But Eugenia 
still went on, saying, “ You wished to run, then 
let us run ” # 

They were, however, stopped at th’e entrance of 
an arbour, by the governess, who was walking on 
this side. “ If I were you,” she said, addressing 
Agatha, “I should go and play with Fanny; she 
would not pull you so roughly by the arm.” 

“ What does she want?” replied Eugenia. “ I 
am doing what she wishes.” 

“ But you do not do it in the manner that she 
wishes, and since you have no right over her, 
you can only retain her by doing whatever she 
pleases. Thus, the moment that you contradict 
her in the least thing, that you do not yield to all 
her whims, that you do not accommodate yourself 
to all her caprices, she will do quite right to go 
and play with Fanny if Fanny suits her better.” 

“ Very well, let her go,” replied Eugenia, 
“ She shall not touch my great doll any more, nor 
look at my book of prints ; and she shall not have 
the chaplet of horse-chesnuts that I was going to 
make for her.” 

. “ But I did not say that I would go and play 

witji Fanny,” replied Agatha, almost crying at the 
thought of not having the chaplet of horse-ches- 
nuts, “only do not pull my arm so violently.” 
Peace was made. It was now the time for going 
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in; ‘besides, agatha, dreadfully frightened at the 
thought of losing the chaplet, did all day just 
whatever Eugenia pleased ; so there were no more 
quarrels on that occasion. 

Butr they soon recommenced. The mistress 
said to Eugenia, “ Try to Ifive Agatha a little more 
if you would «iot have her prefer Fanny.” 

<f And do 1 not love her enough V* said Eugenia. 
“ I am constantly making her presents, and only 
the day before yesterday, I gave her my prettiest 
workbox.” 

“ Yes, after having refused it to her for three 
days, although you saw that she longed for it veiy 
much) But when she thought of telling you that 
Fanny had one quite as pretty, which she had 
almost promised her, then with a very bad grace 
you gave her yours. You did not care about 
giving her this pleasure, but you were afraid lest 
another should give it. If you took half the pains 
to make her love you, that you take to prevent her 
loving others, you would succeed much better.” 

But Eugenia did not understand this. She 
loved Agatha as a doll which amused her, and 
with which she did what she pleased. She carried 
her on her shoulders for he* own sport, sent her 
to fetch her handkerchief, or her work, when she 
had forgotten it, made herself absolute mistress 
of the little garden which thad been given to 
them in common, and carefully watched that she 
did not obey the wishes of others, as she would 
then have been less attentive to hers. ^ Agatha, 
liked Eugenia because she made her presents, 
and gave her little cardboard carriages and other 
things which amused her, but above all because, 
being much older, cleverer, and more advanced 
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than herself, she did almost all hejrwork for’her 
unknown to the mistresses. Eugenia never re- 
strained on her account either her ill- humour or 


her caprices. She left her to weary herself when 
she was jnot disposed to amuse her, and when the 
others were too much occupied to do so in her 
place. She was especially jealous of Fanny, 
because she knew that Fanny, who was sensible, 
and manifested a friendship for Agatha, would 
have paid her more attention tha$ she herself 
cared to he at the trouble of paying. 

The holidays were at hand : Eugenia was going 
to pass three weeks in the country, at her home, 
hilt Agatha, whose parents resided at a great dis- 
tance, could not go away. Eugenia felt sorry to* 
leave her, but she was consoled by the thought 
that Fanny was going as well as herself. It so hap- 
pened that Agatha after being completely ennuye e 
during the first few days, took it into her head to ,, 
work, in order to amuse herself. As Eugenia was 
not there for her to depend upon, she endeavoured 
to succeed by herself. She was praised for her 
application ; this encouraged her, and she became 
so fond of working, that she made, especially in 
embroidery, astonishing progress. She mentioned 
nothing of this in her letters to Eugenia, as she 
wished to surprise her; but when the latter re- 
turned, Agatha showed her a beautiful bag that 
she had commenced. “ It is very well,” said 
Eugenia coldly, for she never willingly gave praise ; 
“then taking the work out of her hands, she was 
going to flo some of it ; but Agatha no longer 
wished any one to touch her* work, and therefore 
prevented her. Eugenia became angry, and when 
Agatha asked her advice on some point, she said. 
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“ Oh, you can do very well withqut it, you have 
become so clever Afterwards wishing to know 
for whom the work was intended, and Agatha 
refusing to tell her, she asserted that it was for 
Fanny, or for some new friend which .she had 
made during her absence. Agatha merely laughed, 
and continued her work. However, she performed 
many little acts of friendship for Eugenia, wdio 
repelled them because she saw her also kind to 
her other schoolfellows, whom she M as very glad 
to see- again! The ill-humour of Eugenia was still 
further increased by finding that Agatha, who 
was now more industrious and more tractable, 
and disturbed the other girls less in their work 
land in their games, was better received amoug 
them, while she on her part felt more pleasure 
in their society. Still she always preferred 
Eugenia; but as the latter passed her time in 
quarrelling with her, they frequently separated in 
anger. 

One day when Agatha, had just finished her 
work-bag, had lined it with rose-colour, and 
bad put in the strings, the girls showed it to 
one another, and admired it, Wd all were asto- 
nished at the progress she had made. Agatha, 
greatly pleased, glanced at Eugenia, who ought to 
lyivc guessed her intention, but her ill temper 
completely blinded her. $ 

“ It is very tiresome,” she laid, u to hear 
people constantly talking of the same thing.” 

“ What !” replied Agatha, “ are you sorry to 
hear them speak well of me?” 

“ What does it signify to me,” said Eugenia, 
“ since you no longer love me.” Then, taking the 
bag from the hands of the girl who held it, “ Let 
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me see this beautiful bag/' she contpued, u \ am 
the only one to whom you have not shown it !" 
then seizing it roughly, she crumplefl it, soiled it, 
and rolling it up into a little ball, she began 
running about and tossing it up in her hands. 
She thought it was for Fanny, because for two 
days she and Agatha had held long consultations 
together respecting the manner of puttings in 
the strings. Agatha ran after her crying, and 
quite iu despair at seeing her work thus pulled 
about. All the other girls also pursued Eugenia, 
who seeing herself surrounded, wanted to put it 
under her feet, in order to be able to retain it, or 
perhaps to tear it to pieces. But just at the 
moment, when she was 'stooping down for this 
purpose, one of the girls pulled her by the dress 
and made her fall upon the grass. The bag was 
left free : Fanny picked it np and carried it in 
triumph to Agatha, who being the smallest had 
arrived the last. She threw herself upon Fanny's 
neck, exclaiming, “ It was for Eugenia, it shall 
now be for you. It is you who shall be my friend." 
Eugenia, as she had only herself to blame, became 
all the more enraged, and declared that she would 
never have another friend. 

Agatha, however, was grieved at having given 
her pain, and wished to be reconciled to her ; even 
Fanny, who was kind and gentle, wanted to give 
up the bag to her* but Eugenia, still angry, 
declared that if she took it, it would only be to* 
throw it over the garden walls ; nor would she 
“speak to Agatha, except to call her a little un- 
grateful thing. » 

u Did she owe you then much gratitude?" 
asked the governess. 
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u .Certainly she did, for all that I have done for 
her?" 

u And what did she owe you for all that you 
have refused her?" 

+J* Was I then obliged to yield to all her whims?" 

“ It.would appear so, since you wished her to 
yield to all yours." 

“ That would have been a difficult matter to 
settle," said Eugenia pettishly. 

“ And you see that it has not been settled. 
What motive icould Agatha have to induce her to 
comply with your wishes?" 

“ I complied with liers often enough." 

“ Yes, but when your inclinations were opposed, 
why should it be hers that must yield? ' Eor 
myself I cannot see why." 

" It was because she did not love me." 

“ And because you did not love her cither, 
since you did not yield to her more." 

I certainly loved her much more than she 
loved me, for I* always wished to be with her; 
but as for her, so long as she was amused, it was 
much the same to her whether she was with me 
or not." 

“ You should then have tried to become neces- 
sary to her " 

“ I do not know how I should have done that." 

Nothing would have been more easy, if you 
J$ad shown yourself pleased whenever she ex- 
pressed pleasure, no matter whence that pleasure 
Bkme. If, for instance, when Louisa called her to 
look at her book of prints, instead of being angry 
at her leaving you, « you had appeared glad tliat 
she was going to be amused, then as her joy 
would have been increased, bv her seeing you 

3 
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pleased, she wojuld never have lookdfJ at a picture 
without wishing to show it to you ; for* her pleasure 
could never be perfect unless you partook of it, 
and she would have ended quite naturally, by not 
desiring, those enjoyments » which you could not 
share ; but for this you ought to have begun by 
interesting yourself in lier pleasures rather than 
in your own ” 

“ It was hardly worth the trouble of loving 
her,” said Eugenia bitterly, “ if it. was to have 
been for her pleasure, and not for my own.” 

“ Then it was yourself that you loved, and not 
her.” 

This conversation did not correct Eugenia. 
She perceived, indeed, the truth of what had 
been said to her, but she tv as deficient in that 
sentiment of friendship w hich leads us to think of 
others before ourselves. As her first impulse, 
always, was to consider what she wished others to 
do for her, her second was a feeling of annoyance at 
their not having acted sufficiently to her liking ; in 
such a case, it was useless to hope that she would 
think of what she owed to them. Always com- 
mencing by imagining that they had acted wrongly 
towards her, she did not consider herself under 
any obligation to them ; she was ignorant of the 
delight that is experienced, in making a sacrifice 
for those we love; agid being constantly dissatis- 
fied with others, she never enjoyed the pleasure of 
feeling satisfied with herself. 

", She did not endeavour to make new friends in 
the school. What had passed between, her and 
Agatha, and the conversations of the governess, 
had convinced her, that in order to do so, she 
had too much to overcome in her own dispo- 
. o 
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. sitiOn. Besiks, the adventure of the embroidered 
bag had caused her companions to form a worse 
opinion of her than she deserved* She was there- 
fore passing her time very drearily* when a great 
misfortune befel 4 her* She lost her father, and 
this loss was the more grievous, as her mother had 
been long dead; and she was now consequently left 
quite an orphan. Her companions displayed 
much concern for her affliction, and especially 
Fanny, who, .grieved at having given her pain, on 
account of Agatha, was constantly seeking oppor- 
tunities of being with her. For a time, as -all 
were occupied about her, Eugenia was pleased 
with every one ; and as this state of mind rendered 
her more gentle and considerate, they imagined 
that her character had altered, and again began to 
love her. But when, after having occupied them- 
selves for some time w r ith her griefs, her companions 
returned to their ordinary games and conversa- 
tions, she “was as much shocked at hearing them 
laugh, as if they had all lost their parents. The 
mistress one day found her in tears, and complain- 
ing that no one any longer took an interest in 
her misfortunes. 

“.Eugenia,” said the governess, “ who is there 
among your companions for whom, in a similar 
case, you would have interrupted for a longer 
period your ordinary occupations and amuse- 
ments ?*' 

Eugenia only replied * by saying, “ that no 
-one loved her in that school, and that she wished 
she could leave it. This satisfaction was soon 
granted to her. Her father's life had been short- 
ened by the grief occasioned by the bad state of 
his affairs.. When he was dead, his creditors 
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came together, and made a small Manual allow- 
ance to his children; this, however, was not 
sufficient to defray the expenses of Eugenia’s 
education, and that of her brother Edward, who 
was pursuing his studies hi one of the colleges 
of Germany. It was therefore arranged that 
they should both be ^placed with «a cousin, an 
elderly lady, who consented to be satisfied with 
the allowance made. Eugenia was transported 
with joy, at the thought of living with hear 
brother, whom she had not seen for tei# years, 
but w ho wrote her such charming letters, and 
who besides, as she was his only sister, ought 
cert ainlv to love her better than any one else in 
the world. 

8he was still more enchanted when she saw 
him. She w as then fourteen years of age, and her 
brother seventeen; he was tall and handsome, as 
well as mild, amiable, and intelligent. He was 
exceedingly kind to her, and promised to teach 
her all lie knew himself; he told her that since 
they had no fortune, he must try to make one for 
them, and began by giving her half the little 
money he had brought with him from permany. 
Eugenia wept for joy a^the kindness, of her 
brother. When ■ he gone* she could talk of 
nothing else. She asked all Iter QompaniCps, 
whether they had seen him, and wh*™^|tH£y did 
not think him handsome ; she r elateq i;lm^i$b£est 
particular of their conversation* all'thftfc he 
had done and all that he had seen : fhere wa& n<St 
a to.wn through which he hfyl passed the name of 
which she did not pronounce with sofne 
If she forgot anything, she said, a I will' ask him 
to-morrow when he comes.” “ Is fye ebbing, 
o 2 . 
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then?” said \c?ie little ones, who* always inqui- 
sitive, had formed the project of putting themselves 
in ambuscade near the door, in order to see what 
Eugenia's brother was like. u Oh ! he cannot 
fail/' said Eugenia, with an air of importance; 
she already seemed to think that her brother lived 
only for her., convenience, *aad had nothing to do 
but to come and*see her. 

The next day came, but Edward did not make 
his appearanep. Eugenia, greatly agitated, watched 
the dior arid the clock. “ He must have mis- 
taken the hour," said she. But it was not the 
hour apparently, but the day that he had mistaken, 
for it passed and still he did not come. Neither 
did he make his appearance on the following day. 
Eugenia's heart was bursting with grief and vexa- 
tion, and her annoyance was increased by the 
derision of the little girls, who incessantly re- 
peated, “ Oh I he cannot faifrto come” 

“ I shall scold him well/' said Eugenia, pre- 
tending to laugh. The following day she was 
sent; for, as a person had come to take her to her 
cousin's house. K She did not doubt that her 
brother had also come; but she only saw her 
cousin's old cook, who told her in a grumbling 
tone to make haste because the coach must only 
be kept an hour, and that it was already dear 
enough. But Eugenia did jiot understand her. 
Quite bewildered at not seeing Edward with her, 
she already thought herself forgotten and aban- 
doned. She scarcely embraced her companions/ 
who had surrounded t her to bid her farewell, but 
throwing herself into the coach began to weep, 
while the cook kept grumbling between her teeth, 
“ that it was well worth the trouble of coming to 
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eat other people’s bread only to complain under 
their very eyes” It was nevertheless certain 
that the small sum paid for the board of Eugenia 
and Edward was an advantage to their cousin, 
who w as not rich •, but the cook w as avaricious, and 
out of humour, and did not reflect, so that thus 
she only saw the extra expense. Besides, she was 
accustomed to govern her mistress, who, provided 
she had every day a dinner which suited her dog 
and her cat, fresh chickweed for her birds, and 
nuts for her parrot, allowed the coot *to do just as 
she pleased. The arrival of these two additional 
guests quite disconcerted her. Eugenia felt dis- 
tressed and humiliated, b.ut did not, however, dare 
to complain. She was no longer with persons t® 
whom she had been accustomed to exhibit her ill 
humour, and her new position intimidated her. 
As to her cousin, with whom she was acquainted, 
she knew very well that she would not torment 
her, but she also knew that she would in no way 
trouble herself about her; and it was especially 
requisite to Eugenia's happiness that people should 
take an interest in her. Therefore it was of 
Edward alone that she thought. It was lie whom 
she was auxious to see, in order to let the whole 
weight of her vexation fall upon him; it was 
on his account that she was careful on entering 
not to conceal her # eyes too much under fier 
bonnet, so that he might clearly see that she had 
been weeping. * 

“ She entered the room, but he was not there, 
^hc table was laid, but ftnly for two : she saw that 
Edward would not come, would not dine with her 
on the day of her arrival. She did not inquire 
for him, for she could not speak. Her cousin 
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wished her go6$ morning, just as if she had seen 
her on the previous evening, and* did not even 
perceive that her eyes were red with crying. But 
the moment, she began to eat her bosom swelled, 
and a sob escaped her which made her cousin 
raise her eyes. 

u You are sorry to leave your school, my dear,” 
she said; "that is quite natural, but you will soon 
get over that.” Then, without thinking any more 
about it, or even troubling herself to see whether 
Eugenia %as eating or not, she began to give 
the cat and dog their dinners, and to talk to 
Catau, who, being very ill-mannered, either did not 
reply at all or gave wrong answers, so that she 
had to repeat the same question twenty times 
qver. After dinner, an old lodger in the house 
came up to play a game at piquet, which lasted 
until the evening* Eugenia could therefore totv 
meftt or comfort herself, or sulk at her leisure, 
without there being any one to call her to account 
for it. At last she heard Edward arrive ; she was 
so greatly delighted, that she endeavoured to 
frown as much as possible on receiving him, and 
succeeded so well in giving a gloomy expression to 
her face, that Edward, who ran eagerly to em- 
brace her, drew back a step or two to inquire 
what was the matter with her. 

. v< Oh ! nothing is the matter with me,” she 
said drily. 

He insisted upon knowing, and as she persisted 
in giving similar answers to his inquiries, he at 
last pretty well conjectured the cause of her an- 
noyance, and explained to her that during the last 
three days he had been occupied in visiting some 
of his father's relations, whom he wished to con- 
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ciliate, in order to see if they coujd obtain pny 
employment for him; and on this /lay he had 
been to visit one of them who lived ht a consider- 
able distance, and who could not be seen until 
four o’clock, so that he had been unable to return 
by dinner-time. He then reminded her, that it 
was very unreasonable to be? so vexed, and tried 
to joke with her; but seeing that she neither 
yielded to reason nor pleasantry, he went off sing- 
ing, and seated himself for a moment beside 
the piquet-players. Presently aft el*, he .went to 
his room, having first gaily kissed his sister, in 
order to prove to her, that for his part he was not 
out of humour. 

Eugenia was very much annoyed that he took 
the matter so easily; and although she had a little 
recovered, she thought she ought to preserve her 
dignity as an offended person. Thus, when 
Edward, on the following naming, asked hbr 
whether she would like him to give her some 
lessons in drawing, she replied coldly, “ that she 
did not know, that she would see.” Edward, be- 
lieving that she was indifferent about the matter, 
did not urge it further, and she was very much 
annoyed that he had taken quite literally what 
she had said. He went out, and she became 
angry witli him for leaving her, although she had 
not accepted his proposition to remain. He re- 
turned to dinner, greatly delighted at having met 
one of his old companions. His friend had intro- 
• duced him to his father, and the latter had invited 
him to spend a few days with them in the country 
during the summer. Eugfinia observed ■ drily, 
that he was in a great hurry to leave them. 

"It is not just now, and it is only for a few 
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days/ 1 replied^ Edward. “ Would you not have 
taken advantage of a similar offer if it had pre- 
sented itself to you ?” 

u Oh ! as to that, no such offer would have been 
made to me.” 

‘'And is it then on this account that you are 
sorry I should profit by it?” said Edward, with 
still more gentleness than before. 

Eugenia began to cry : she felt the injustice of 
that egotism, which could not endure that those 
she loved should enjoy any pleasure, which she did 
not share; but it was in her heart, and she did 
not know how to conquer it. Edward kissed her, 
comforted her, and passed the whole evening with 
her, talking to her of their affairs, of his pro- 
jects, and of a thousand other rational subjects. 
Eugenia, quite delighted, thought, when she went 
to bed, that no one could have a more amiable 
brother than hersHf. The following days passed 
off very well. He had proposed to her to employ 
a part of their mornings in reading English toge- 
ther, and this they had done; but as he was 
very anxious to gain information, he had been 
advised to attend some of the public lectures, and 
to visit the manufactories. The mornings being 
thus taken up, he proposed to defer the English 
until the evening; but Eugenia, who was dis- 
pleased that the lesson did not take precedence of 
everything else, replied that she did not like 
studying at night. Edward said no more about 
the matter. 

By degrees he ceased altogether to speak about 
his affairs. * He would have had the greatest 
pleasure in giving her an account of his proceed- 
ings, but Eugenia was always annoyed at those 
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occupations which took him away fjrom home, and 
listened to his* accounts of them u\ so . cold and 
listless a manner, and sometimes * even she was so 
much displeased, that, fancying she took no in- 
terest in his pleasures, he soon became silent, and 
did not again recur to them. Certain of not 
being able to $peak a word without giving her 
pain, he became uncomfortable and constrained 
in her society. In the evening, after having spent 
some time behind the piquet-table of his cousin, 
in studying his words, he either * retired* to his 
room, or went out. As for Eugenia, she could 
never go out, for her cousin was subject to rheu- 
matism, and would not have dared to expose her- 
self to the air ; and, besides, would not have put 
herself out of the way on Eugenia's account. 
Tears often started into Edward's eyes, when he 
looked upon his sister, and thought of the melan- 
choly life she led; but if he* wished to speak a 
kind word to her, she repulsed him with so much 
asperity, that he renounced the hope of ever being 
able to render her happy. 

As he was extremely sensible for Ins age, his 
father's friends had introduced him into several 
families, where he had been. well received, and 
was sometimes invited to spend the evening with 
them. The idea that he could amuse himself 
while she was wearied to death, threw Eugehia 
into despair. The # house that he mostly fre- 
quented, was that of Fanny's aimt, with whom 
• Fanny had resided since she left school, as her 
mother bad been long dead. Eugenia was indig- 
nant that Fanny had not sfcught to renew their 
acquaintance, though Edward had assured her 
that she had the greatest wish to do so, but was 
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not permitted by her aunt, on account of their 
old cousin, w^orn she did not like. * Eugenia per- 
suaded herself, however, that Fanny had not done 
asmucli as she could have done, She was angry 
with the aunt, with the niece, and with Edward, 
who took pleasure in their society, and who no 
longer dared to speak to her of Fancy's amiability 
and kindness, as on two or three occasions he had 
attempted to do. 

Eugenia sometimes saw Mademoiselle Benoit. 
This lady wits' the governess who had so vainly 
endeavoured to make her more reasonable. Her 
griefs were tlie only topic of their conversation, 
and Edward was the text. 

“Oh! my poor Eugenia,” said Mademoiselle 
Benoit, with an air of compassion, “ why do you 
not love him more? You would then take an 
interest in his pleasures.” 

“A T o,” replied Eugenia warmly; “it is because 
I love him, that I cannot endure that lie should 
abandon me, to go and amuse himself and forget 
me.” 

Her disposition became daily more and more 
morose : a profound melancholy seemed to take 
possession of her mind ; she no longer took plea- 
sure in anything, and even her health began to 
give way. Edward perceived all this with the 
deepest grief, but without knowing how to remedy 
it. On the other hand, a situation which he had 
hoped to obtain had been given to anotlier ; an 
office in which he had been promised an engage- 
ment was never established ; the money he had 
brought with him from Germany was all gone, 
and he saw nothing before him but unhappiness 
for both. Their mutual friendship would have 
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alleviated it, but Eugenia's disposition marred 
everything. * • 

One morning, when she was in the ball, she 
heard Edward, m the passage, talking to the cook. 

“ Catherine/' said he, in a low voice, “ could 
you not occasionally look to my linen? Nothing 
has been done to it since I have been here, and 
soon I shall not have a shirt that is not torn/' 

‘ “ Indeed/' cried Catherine, in a very loud 
voice, probably that Eugenia might hear her, “ I 
have so much time to amuse mysellrin that way I 
Give them* to Mademoiselle Eugenia; she might 
very well undertake to keep them in order, but 
she thinks of nothing but playing the fine lady." . 

“ Catherine," replied Edward, in a very firm 
though low voic^, u Eugenia gives you no trouble, 
she asks no favours of you; and consequently, 
what she does, or what she leaves undone, does 
not concern you in any manner." 

Eugenia, who had* approached the door, did not 
lose a word of this reply : her heart beat with a 
joy such as she had not experienced for a long 
time. She would gladly have gone and embraced 
her brother, but she did not dare to do so ; some 
undefiriable feeling restrained her. Hbwever; she 
opened the door, when a servant came from 
Fanny's aunt, to invite Edward to pass the evening 
with them. He said that he would go. 'The 
heart of Eugenia was again oppressed : she closed 
the door. “ That does not prevent him from 
going out to enjoy himself," she said. And she 
‘threw herself into a chair, weeping, and thinking 
heAelf more unhappy than* ever. The bare idea 
of wliat the cook had said, threw her into a 
violent passion, without, however, leading her to 
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regret her negligence, so much did the thought of 
her own wrongs prevent her from thinking of 
those which she inflicted upon others. 

At dinner she was more than usually sad, and 
Edward appeared sad too. A short time after 
they had left the table, he said that he was going 
to his own room to study ; “ And then to spend 
the evening out ?” said Eugenia, with that tone of 
bitterness which had become habitual to her. 

“No,” said Edward, “I shall. not go.” 

“And by what wonderful chance?” 

Edward told her, that when lie was going to 
dress, he had found his coat so much torn, that 
lie was obliged to resolve on remaining at home. 

“ That,” said Eugenia, “ is what happens to me 
every day.” 

“Well, Eugenia,” he replied, “if that can 
console you, it will henceforward also happen to 
me every day.” With these words, he went out 
of the room. Eugenia saw that she had grieved 
him, and, for the first time in her life, she thought 
she might be in the wrong. It was, also, the first 
time she had seen Edward sad and unhappy, and 
this circumstance so occupied her mind, that she 
was prevented from thinking so much of herself. 
Nevertheless, she was not very sorry that he was 
obliged to remain in the house. When she re- 
turned to her room, she heard Catherine, who 
w r as very cross with him, crying out, that Madame 
did not understand having so many candles burnt, 
that there were none in the house, and that she 
would not give him any. Until that time, both 
Edward and Eugenia had bought candles for 
themselves, in order to avoid Catherine's ill 
temper; but now Edward had no money left. 
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Whilst Catherine went away grumbling, Edward 
remained leaning against the wall, *with his arms 
folded, and his head bent down. He was pale 
from the effort be had made to prevent himself 
from answering Catherine. Although it was be* 
ginning to get dark, Eugenia was so struck with 
the pallid and melancholy expressionof his usually 
animated countenance, that at that moment she 
would have given the world to prevent his want- 
ing anything. She timidly proposed to him to 
come and sit in her room, as she h*ad still some 
candle left. He took his book, and commenced 
reading. Eugenia was careful not to interrupt 
him ; it seemed as if she were afraid, that by 
hearing him speak, she should discover the extent 
of his melancholy; and, besides, what she most 
wdslied at this time, was to have Edward to do as 
he pleased. Two notes of invitation were brought 
to him, one to a concert, which was to take place 
the following day^ and to which he had a great 
wish to go, the other to a ball, where he was to 
have danced with Fanny. He threw them into 
the fire. “ All that is past he said, “ I must 
think no more of it,” 

Oh, how these words pierced the heart of 
Eugenia ! How she reproached herself for what, 
she had said, and for the joy she had at first ex* 
perienced. Edward # went to bed early. As for 
herself, she could nol sleep all night ; she thought 
how wrong she had been in neglecting Edward's 
► wardrobe, and she remembered that he had never 
even reproached her. She determined not to 
lose* a moment in putting it in order. If she 
could also mend his coat! If he could go to 
the concert ! She waited with great impatience 
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until it was daylight, and until Edward had gone 
out in' his moaning wrapper. She then ran and took 
Ms coat, sought among her wools for one to match 
it, found one, and full of zeal, began her work ; 
but the hole was so large, that she tried in vain to 
cover it, A dozen times she unpicked what she 
had done, and did it over again; but this kind of 
work upon a worn-out material only increased 
the evfl. Greatly excited, all flushed and heated, 
the more she tried to get on, the less she ad- 
vanced. At ‘length, when she had almost lost all 
hope of success, she heard Edward return. Sue 
began to cry, and when he entered, he saw her 
with the coat upon her knees, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“ Here,” said she, “ I had hoped you might 
have been able to go to the concert, and I have 
only made the hole larger.” Edward embraced 
her tenderly; he was delighted to find her atten- 
tive, and occupied about him; he called her bis 
dear, his good Eugenia, but all these marks of 
affection only increased her tears. She could not 
reconcile herself to the thought of Edward’s pass- 
ing the whole winter without going out. 

“ I shall be like you then, my dear Eugenia,” 
said Edward. 

“ Oh, don’t think about me.” 

This was the first time she had made use of 
such an expression. It was the first time such a 
sentiment had entered her heart ; but she had at 
length discovered that the griefs of those we love 
are much more distressing than our own: 

As soon as Edward had left her room, she^an 
to her drawers, gathered together her few trinkets, 
and a louis that still remained of the money that 
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Edward had given her, and wrote tp Mademoiselle 
Benoit, telling her that she wanted most urgently 
to sfle her. Mademoiselle 'Benoit came that very 
evening. Eugenia told her everything, and said 
that wijth her trinkets and this money she must 
buy a coat for Edward ; but the trinkets were of 
too little value to answer the purpose. Eugenia 
was in despair. Mademoiselle Benoit proposed a 
plan to her. 

“ 1 have taught you to make flowers/' she said ; 
r U)uy some materials, and I will lehd you some 
ifttruments, and also assist you. The winter is 
coming on, ornaments will be required, we shall 
sell cheap, and shall have as many customers as 
we desire." 

Eugenia embraced Mademoiselle Benoit in a 
transport of joy. All the vivacity she had for- 
merly employed in making Agatha and her com- 
panions angry, now returned, and she determined 
to commence on 4he following day. She some- 
times worked while Edward was present, but the 
greater part of her work was executed in his ab- 
sence. She would not lo$e an instant. All her 
cheerfulness and bloom returned, and Edward 
was astonished at the change. He thought it 
arose from her being no longer jealous at seeing 
him go out without her $ and notwithstanding his 
kindness, he would ^pmetimes have been tempted 
to be a little vexed, if the uneasiness she mani- 
fested when she saw him sad, and the industry 
■ with which she occupied herself, when not busy 
with her flowers, in .putting his linen in order, had 
not" led him to forgive whal he regarded as a 
weakness. 

At length, after two months 1 work, the neces- , 
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aary'sum was completed. The coat was ordered, 
made, brought home, and placed upon Edward’s 
bed. Eugenia had learned from Mademoiselle 
Benoit, that Fanny’s aunt was to give a ball, and 
she got Edward invited. He came home ; she saw 
him pass, and trembled for joy. He beheld the 
coat, and could not conceive where it came from. 
Eugenia had no wish to conceal herself. 

"It is~I !”• she exclaimed. "It is from my 
work — from my flowers ; and here is a note in- 
viting you td a ball at Fanny’s this evening.” 

"What!” said Edward, "are you occupying 
yourself about my pleasures, while leading so 
dreary a life?” 

" Oh ! do not make yourself uneasy ; I have 
discovered a plan of amusing myself ; I shall work 
for you.” 

Edward was deeply moved; he could not ex- 
press to his sister all the tenderness he felt for her, 
nor the esteem with which her conduct inspired 
him. She would let him have no peace, however, 
until he was dressed ; until he had cast aside his 
old soiled coat, for th$ beautiful new one. She 
was never tired of looking at him, so much did 
she think him improved. Jihe arranged his cravat 
and his hair. She was anxious that everything 
should be in' order, and she hurried him to the 
ball, where she imagined th^t every one must be 
delighted to see him, and she felt inexpressible joy 
at beholding him depart. Mademoiselle Benoit, who 
came that evening to see her, found her as much 
animated as if she had been at the ball herself. 

" Do you think you love your brother as much 
now,” she said, smiling, " as when you were an- 
noyed at his leaving you?” 


3 
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“ Oli ! a great deal more.” 

“ And have you had to complaimof him during 
these two months ?” 

“ I have never even thought of such a thing,” 

“ I think, indeed, my dear child,” said Made- 
moiselle Benoit, “ that an excellent plan tg avoid 
complaining of people is to endeavpur to render 
them pleased with us.” 

Edward returned home early. Eugenia scolded 
him for doing so ; but he came because he had 
good news to tell her. Although/ from a feeling 
< k proper pride, he did not like to speak of 
his happiness, he, nevertheless, was not proud 
with Fanny, who was so kind and sensible; be- 
sides, he wanted to tell her what Eugenia had 
clone for him. Whilst he was relating the affair, 
one of Fanny's relations, who was behind them, 
heard a part of what was said, and wished to learn 
the remainder. As he was Fanny's guardian, and 
a person in whom she had great confidence, 
she related the circumstance to him, and spoke, 
moreover, of Edward's position. This guardian 
was au excellent man ; he conversed with Edw ard, 
and found that he possessed both intelligence and 
good feelings : he was a banker, and he told him 
that he would take him into his counting-house 
and give him a salary : and, indeed, Edward en- 
tered on his new duties the following day. Ilis 
first month's siilary # was partly employed in pur- 
chasing a dress for Eugenia. She was sorry for it, 

. though not excessively so, for the dress was so 
'pretty, and it w r a9 so long since she had a new 
one: -"But the following mefnth he bought her a 
bonnet to match the dress. This time, she 
scolded him seriously. 


p 
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• r Yery well,” p said he, "take my moneys and let 
us spena it in common.” 

Eugenia became his manager ; she bought 
nothing for herself, but she was delighted when 
she could put in order or mend any of Edward's 
clothes. She purchased, bargained, and econo- 
mised for hinig and was so careful of his money, 
that she would not always let him have some when 
he asked for it, so that he sometimes tried to 
steal a part of it from her, in order to make her 
presents. 

Edward related to her every evening, what he 
had seen and what he had done. If sometimes 
she felt disposed to be a little vexed because he 
returned home rather later than usual, she took 
one of his shirts to mend, and thought no more 
of her ill humour. Mademoiselle Benoit, finding 
her once thus occupied, said to her, “ You must 
allow, that when we make our happiness consist 
in the attentions which others bestow upon us, we 
may often be disappointed, because they are not 
always disposed to grant these attentions ; whereas, 
when we make it consist in what wt do for them, 
we have it always at our own command.” 

The banker’s wife, who was as kind as her hus- 
band, had just returned from a journey ; Edward 
soon spoke to her of Eugenia. She wished to see 
her : called on her, took her to her house, where 
Eugenia even passed some days with her, while 
their cousin, delighted at having saved her favourite 
canary from a violent attack of the cramp, trou- 
bled herself as little at seeing her go out. as she 
had done at seeing her stay within, wasting atoay 
with ennui* The banker’s wife also introduced 
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her to Fanny's aunt, and the two girls wefe soon 
united in the most tender friendship. 

The affairs of Edward and Eugenia were ar- 
ranged, they succeeded to a small inheritance, and 
are now in easy circumstances. A marriage is 
spoken of between Edward and Fanny, and it is 
also possible that Eugenia may marry the 
banker's son. She is very happy, since affec- 
tion has conquered the defects of her character. 
She still finds them starting up occasionally, but 
when she feels disposed to be irritable, jealous, or 
exacting, she always succeeds, by dint of reason- 
ing, in convincing herself that her ill humour is 
unjust; and if it be directed against any one she 
loves, she says, “ I suppose I do not yet love them 
sufficiently ” 
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.OR, TIIE FEAST OF CORPUS CHRIST!. 


At the commencement of the revolution, Ma- 
dame d’Aubccourt had followed her husband 
mto a foreign country. In 1796, she returned to 
France, with her two children, Alphonse and 
Lucie, for, as her name did not stand on the list 
of emigrants, she was aide to appear there without 
danger, and to exert herself to obtain permission 
for her husband’s return. She remained two 
years %i Paris with this intent ; but at length, 
having failed in her efforts, and being assured by 
her friends that the time was not propitious for 
her purpose, she determined xo quit the capital 
and proceed to the seat of her father-in-law, old 
M, d’Aubccourt, with whom her husband wished 
her to reside, until he was able to rejoin her : 
besides, having no resources but the money sent 
her by her father-in-law, she was glad to diminish 
his expenses’ by residing with him. Every letter 
which she received from him, was filled with com- 
plaints of the hardness of the times, argl with 
refections on her obstinacy, in persevering" in 
such useless efforts ; and to all this lie never failed 
to add, that as for himself, it would be altogether 
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impossible for him to live in- Paris, sftice it 
was difficult enough for him to manage in the 
country, where lie could eat his own cabbages 
and potatoes. These complaints were not sug- 
gested by poverty, for M. d'Aubecourt was tole- 
rably rich, but like the majority of old people, he 
w as disposed to torment himself on the score of 
expense, and his daughter-in-law perceived that 
however economically she might live in Paris, her 
only means of tranquillizing him, was to go and 
live under his own eyes. 

She therefore set out with her children, in the 
month of January, 1709, for Guicheville, the estate 
of M. d’Aubecourt. Alphonse was then fourteen 
years of age, and Lucie nearly twelve : shut up 
for two years in Paris, where her mother, over- 
whelmed with business, had but little time to 
devote (o them, they were /lelighted to go into 
the country, and were but little troubled about 
what she told them, respecting the great care 
they w r ould have to take not to teaze and irritate 
their grandpapa, whom age and the gout had 
rendered habitually discontented and melancholy. 
They mounted the diligence full of joy; but as 
the cold gained upon them, their ideas sobered 
down. A iiight passed in the carriage served to 
depress them completely; and when, on the^ fol- 
lowing evening, thgy reached the place where they 
were to leave the diligence, they felt their hearts as 
sad as if some terrible misfortune had just befallen 
them. Guicheville was still a league distant, and 
thi^.tVffjy must travel on .foot, across a country 
covered with snow, as M. d'Aubecourt had only 
sent a peasant to meet them with an ass to carry 
their luggage. When the man proposed starting. 
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Lucie looked at her mother with a frightened air, 
as if to ask her if that were possible. Madame 
d' Aubecourt observed that as their conductor had 
managed to come from Guicheville to the place * 
where they were, there was nothing to prevent 
them from going from that place to Guicheville. 

As to Alphonse, the moment he regained the 
freedom of his limbs, he recovered all his gaiety. 
He walked on before them, to clear their way as 
he said, and to sound the ruts, which he called 
precipices. He talked to the ass, and endeavoured 
to make him bray, and in fact made such a noise, 
with his crie9 of, “ Take care of yourselves, take 
care of the bogs l” that he might have been mis- 
taken for a whole caravan ; he even succeeded so 
well in cheering Lucie, that, on arriving at their 
destination, she had forgotten the cold- the night, 
and the snow. Their merry laugh as they crossed 
the court-yard of the chAteau, called forth two or 
three old servants, who, from time immemorial, 
had not heard a laugh at Guicheville, and the 
great dog barked loudly at it, as at a sound quite 
unknown to him. They waited in the hall for 
some time, when presently M. d* Aubecourt ap- 
peared at the dining-room door, exclaiming, 
u What a racket !” These words restbred quiet ; 
and seeing all three of them wet and muddy, 
from head to foot, he said to Madame d* Aubecourt, 
“ If you had only come six months ago, as I con- 
tinually pressed you to do ... . hut there was 
no getting you to listen to reason.” Madame 
d > Aubecourt gently excused herself, anrj her 
father-in-law ushered them into a large room 
with yellow wainscoting and red furniture, 
where, by the side of a small fire, and a single 
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candle, her children had time to resume all # their 
sadness. They presently heard Ifiss Raymond, 
the housekeeper, scolding the peasant, who had 
conducted them, because, he had put their pack- 
ages upon a chair instead of upon the table. 
“ See/’ she said, in a *tone of ill temper, “ they 
have already begun to put my house into disorder.'* 
The instant after, Alphonse, rendered thirsty by 
the exercise he had given his legs, went out to 
get a glass of water, and perhaps also to obtain a 
moment’s recreation by leaving th£ room ; he had 
the misfortune to drink out of his grandfather's! 
glass, and Mademoiselle Raymond, perceiving it, 
ran to him, as if the house had been on fire. 

“No one is allowed to drink out of M. d'Aube- 
court's glass," she exclaimed : Alphonse excused 
himself by saying that he did not know it was 
M. d'Aubccourt's glass. Mademoiselle Raymond 
wished to prove to him thAt he ought to have 
known it ; Alphonse replied ; Mademoiselle Ray- 
mond became more and more vexed, and Alphonse 
getting angry in his turn, answered her in no 
very polite terms, and then returned to the dining- 
room, slamming the door after him with consider- 
able violence. Mademoiselle Raymond immedi- 
ately followed him, and shutting the door with 
marked precaution, said to M. d'Aubecourt, in 
a voice still trembling with passion, “ As*vou 
dislike any noise Vith the door, you will have 
the kindness to mention it yourself to your grand- 
son ; for, as to me, he will not allow me to speak 
to liiooMf" “ What do you say, Mademoiselle ?" 
repTied M. d'Aubecourt, * is this the style in 
which children are brought up in the present day ? 
must we bow to them ?" 
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Fortunately Madame d'Aubecourt was by the 
side of her spn ; she pressed his arm to prevent 
him from answering his grandfather, but he 
stamped his feet impatiently, and did not speak a 
T^ord until supper-time. At table they ate but 
little, and spoke still less, * and immediately after 
Madame d'Aubecourt asked permission to retire. 
When they were in the room which she and her 
daughter were to occupy, Lucie, who had until 
then restrained herself, began to cry, and Alphonse, 
walking about the room, in great agitation, ex- 
claimed, “ This is a pretty beginning !” then lie con- 
tinued, “ Mademoiselle Raymond had better take 
care how she speaks to me again in that style.” 

“ Alphonse,” said his mother with some little 
severity, “ remember that you are in your grand- 
father's house.” 

“ Yes, but not in Mademoiselle Raymond's.” 

“ You are where it is your grandfather's will 
that she should be treated with respect.” 

“ Certainly, when she does not clamour in my 
ears.” 

“ I believe, indeed, that you would not be guilty 
of any want of respect towards her, did she treat 
you as she ought to do.” 

“ And if she does not, I owe her nothing.” 

“You owe her all that you owe to the wishes of 
your grandfather, to whom you would be greatly 
'wanting in respect, were you capable of miscon- 
ducting yourself towards a person who possesses 
his confidence. There are persons, Alphonse, 
whose very caprices we are bound to resj)Qct, for 
we ought to spare them even their unjust displea- 
sure.” Then site added, with more tenderness, 
“My dear children, you do not yet understand 
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what caprice apd injustice arc; you have never 
been accustomed to them, either from your father 
or me; but you will do wrong to imagine that you 
will be able to pass your lives, as you have hitherto 
done, w;ithout having your rights infringed, or 
your actions restrained, when they are proper in 
themselves. You must now begin toiearn, — you, 
Alphonse, to repress your hastiness, which may 
lead you into many serious faults, and you, Lucie, 
to overcome your weakness, widely may render 
you unhappy.” Then she added, srhiling, “We 
will serve together our apprenticeship in patience 
and courage.” Her children embraced her affec- 
tionately ; they had unbounded confidence in her, 
and besides, there was so much sweetness in her 
disposition, that it was impossible to resist her. 
Lucie was quite consoled by her mother’s words, 
and Alphonse went to bed, assuring her, however, 
that he was so much excited, that lie should not 
be able to sleep the whole night. Nevertheless, 
he no sooner laid his head upon his pillow, than 
lie fell into a sound sleep, which lasted until the 
following morning. 

When he awoke, he was astonished to hear the 
warbling of the birds, for lie had persuaded him- 
self, since the previous evening, that they w r ould 
not dare to sing at Guiclicville. As for theip, 
however, deceived by the warm sun and mild 
atmosphere, which melted the snow, they seemed 
to fancy that the spring was commencing. 
This idea rendered them quite joyous, and 
Alpliojise -began to be joyous ^lso. lie ran about 
the park in the sabots which liis mother had 
bought for him on the previous evening : then he 
returned for his sister, whom, somewhat against 
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her < inclination, ho dragged through the mud of 
the park* from which she did not so easily extri- 
cate herself as he did. At first she found her 
sabots very heavy* and very inconvenient : one of 
them she nearly left in a hole* and two or three 
times she almost gave up in despair. Alphonse 
sometimes assisted her ; sometimes laughed at 
her* promising to harden her to it. He returned 
home* pleased with everything; and disposed to 
put up with a good deal from Mademoiselle .Ray- 
mond* whom he found to be better tempered than 
on the previous evening. 

Madame d’Aubecourt had not brought a maid 
with her. Mademoiselle Raymond* therefore, pro- 
posed that she should take into her service a 
young girl named Gothon* who was her god- 
daughter, and Madame d’ Aubecourt accepted this 
proposal with her usual grace and sweetness* say- 
ing that* recommended by Mademoiselle Ray- 
mond, she was sure she would suit her. Mademoi- 
selle Raymond, enchanted, drew r herself up* bewil- 
dered herself in complimentary phrases, and ended 
by saying that Mademoiselle Lucie had her 
mother’s sweet look, and that M. Alphonse, 
though a little hasty, w r as very amiable. 

M. d’Aubecourt’s temper experienced the good 
. effects of this return to a friendly understanding. 
When Mademoiselle Raymond was out of humour, 
every one in the house was feo likewise* for every 
one was scolded. She was naturally kind-hearted* 
but easily offended. Subject to prejudices* and 
being accustomed to have her own ^ay, she 
feared everything that might interfere with her 
authority. But when she saw that Madame 
d’Aubecourt interfered with nothing in the house* 
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she laid aside all the bitterness which had at first 
been produced by her arrival. M. <BAubecourt, 
who had hesitated between the desire of spending 
less money, and the dread of the confusion which 
might result from tfyp establishment of his daugh- 
ter-in-law at the chateau, was comforted when he 
learned that Madame d’Aubecourt had refused to 
pay any visits in the neighbourhood, alleging 
that her present situation, and that of her hus- 
band, did not permit of her seeing any one. 
Besides, she was careful to conform to all his 
habits, so that everything went on smoothly, pro- 
vided that Alphonse and Lucie scarcely spoke at 
dinner, because M. d'Aubecourt, accustomed to 
take his meals alone, asserted that noise interfered 
with his digestion; provided they were careful 
never to exceed a smile, for a burst of laughter 
would make M. d^Aubecourt start as violently as 
a pistol-shot; and provided they never entered 
his private garden, which he cultivated himself, 
and where every day he counted the buds and the 
branches. He could not without trembling see 
Alphonse, who was always impulsive and ever 
hustling from side to side, go into it, or even 
Lucie, whose shawl might accidentally catch and 
break some of the branches as she passed by. 

Madame d'Aubecourt had been about six weeks 
at Guicheville, when she received a letter from her 
husband, informing her that one of their rela- 
tions, little Adelaide d'Orly, was living at a village 
two leagues off. Adelaide was at that time about 
the age o^Lufie; she had lost her mother at her 
birth, and had been placed at nurse with a 
peasant, on the estate of M. d'Orly. As she was 
extremely delicate, and had been benefited by the 
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country air, she was left there a Jong time. The 
revolution •having broken out, her father left 
France, and not being able ta carry with him a 
child who was only three ye,ars old, lie thought 
it best to leave her, for* the present, with 
her uurso, hoping to 4 be able, to return soon, and 
take her away. Things turned out otherwise, 
however : M. d’Orly died soon after his arrival in 
a foreign land ; his property was sold, and Ade- 
laide’s nursg having lost her husband, married 
again, and left the province, taking Adelaide with 
her, ns she was now her sole protector. For a 
long time it was not known where she had gone 
to, but at last it was ascertained, and M. d’\ubc- 
court, who had received information of it from 
another relative, begged his wife to see her. 

M. d’Orly was the nephew of old M. d’Arbc- 
court, and had been an intimate friend of his 
son’s, whom at his death, ho had entreated to take 
care of his daughter. M. d’Aubecourt had so\e- 
ral times mentioned the matter in his letters to 
his father, but the latter had remained silent on 
the subject, from which the son had concluded 
that he was ignorant of the fate of the child. 
Such, however, was not the case, for the nurse 
having discovered, the year before, that lie was 
Adelaide’s grand-uncle, had come to sec him. M. 
d’Aubecourt, who feared everything that might 
put him out of his way, or lead to expense, had 
tried to persuade himself that she had made a 
false statement, and that Adelaide was really dead,' 
as had been rumourpd. Mademoiselle Raymond, 
who did not like children, confirmed him in this 
opinion, which possibly she believed to be well 
founded, for we are always tempted to believe 

4 - 
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what we desire .to be true. The nurse havftig 
met with an indifferent reception, ahd, besides, 
not caring to have Adelaide, whom she loved as 
her own child, taken from her, did not insist fur- 
ther, and the child, therefore, remained with her. 

As soon as Madame d'Aubecourt had received 
this intelligence, she communicated* it to her 
father-in-law, at the same time informing him 
of her intention of going to see Adelaide. M. 
d'Auhecourt appeared embarrassed, ,aiul Made- 
moiselle Raymond, who happened to be in the 
room, assured her that the roads were very bad, 
and that she would never he able to get there. 
Madame d'Aubecourt saw plainly that they were 
already in possession of the information which she 
had supposed herself the first to communicate, 
and she also perceived that her project was not 
very agreeable to M. d'Aubecourt; nevertheless, 
however great might be her desire to oblige him, 
she did not consider herself justified in renounc- 
ing her intention. Her extreme gentleness of dis- 
position, did not prevent her from possessing great 
tirmness in everything that she considered a duty. 
She set out then, one morning, with Lucie, who 
was enchanted at making acquaintance with her 
cousin, and with Alphonse, who was delighted at 
having to travel four leagues on foot. » 

As they approached the village, they asked each 
other what kind of person their cousin w r as likely 
to be, brought up as she was among the peasantry, 
*“ Perhaps^ something like that/ 7 said Alphonse, 
pointing to a young girl, who,* in company with 
two or three little boys, ran out to see them pass. 
There was a pool of water by the side of the road 
where they were walking, and the children, in 
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oilier to see them closer, ran into it, splashing 
them all oter. Alphonse wanted to throw stones 
at them, but his mother prevented him. • 

"It would be a good joke,” said he, "if it 
turned out to be my cousin, at whom I .was going 
to throw stones.” 

Lucie exclaimed against such an idea, and one 
of the little boys having called the girl Marie , 
she was comfofted by thinking that it was not her 
cousin Adelaide d’Orly, whom she had seen dab- 
bling about with a troop of little idle urchins. 

On reaching the cottage, in which Adelaide’s 
nurse lived, they found her laid up with an illness 
resulting from debility, and from which she had 
suffered for six months. Madame d’Aubccourt 
having given her name, the poor woman recog- 
nised her, and said she was thankful to see her 
before she died, and that finding herself unable to 
go out, it had been her intention to ask the mayor’ 
to write to M. d’Aubecourfc, “ for,” said she, “ my 
child” (it was thus she always called Adelaide) 
" will have no one to look to when I am gone.” 
She had lost her second husband* and had no 
children of her own, and she did not doubt 
that her brother-in-law would come and take pos- 
session of everything, and turn her child out of 
.doors, who would not then have even bread to eat, 
for she had nothing to lgave her ; and the poor 
woman began to weep. She added/ that she had 
been to see M. d’Aubecourt, w ho would not listen 
to her, and she went on to complain of the cruelty 
of Adelaide's relations, who thus left her a burden 
upon a poor woman like her. Madame d’Aube- 
court interrupted her to inquire whether she had 
any documents. The nurse showed her an attesta- 
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tion from the mayor and twelve of the principal 
inhabitants of the parish which she had left, cer- 
tifying that the child whom she took with her, 
was truly the daughter of M. d’Orly, and baptized 
under the name of Mark Adelaide , and also an- 
other froip. the mayor of this parish in which she 
was now residing, certifying that th© girl living 
with her under the name of Marie , was the same 
that she brought with her into the parish, and 
whose age and description corresponded exactly 
with those of Marie Adelaide d 9 Qrly. ' 

“ Marie,” exclaimed Lucie, when she heard this 
name. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said the nurse, “the Holy Virgin 
is her true patron ; she has saved her in a danger- 
ous illness : this is her only name in the village.” 

Lucie and her brother looked at each other, and 
Alphonse began to laugh, amused at the idea of 
having been on the point of throwing stones at his 
cousin. At this moment Marie made her appear- 
ance, singing in a loud voice, and carrying a 
faggot, which she had gathered. She threw it 
down as she entered, and was somewhat astonished 
on seeing with her nurse the very ladies whom she 
had splashed, and the young gentleman who was 
going to throw stones at her. 

“ Embrace your cousin, Marie,” said the nurs^, 
“ if Mademoiselle will be so good as to allow you.” 

Marie did not advaAce a step, nor Lucie either. 

“ Oh I she also was made to wear fine clothes,” 
continued the nurse, “but what more could a 
poor woman like me do?” 

Madame d'Aubecourt assured her that all the 
family were under great obligations to her, and 
Lucie, ona sign from hermother, went, blushing, and 
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embraced her cousin. It was not pride tliat had at 
first withheld her, but the idea of having a peasant 
cousin had astonished her; and everything that 
astonished, also embarrassed her. Marie, equally 
surprised, had allowed herself to be hissed, with- 
out moving, or without returning the salutation. 
Madame cTAubecourt took her by the hand, and 
drew her kindly towards her, remarking how much 
she resembled her father. The resemblance, in 
fact, was striking. Marie was very pretty; she 
had fine dar£, brilliant, though at the same time 
very soft eyes ; but the way in which she had been 
brought up, had given a certain brusquerie to her 
maimers. She had beautiful teeth, and would 
have had a pretty smile, had it not been spoiled by 
awkwardness, shyness, and the habit of making 
grimaces. Her complexion, somewhat sun-burnt, 
was animated, and glowing with health ; she was 
well formed, tall for her age, and had it not been 
for her awkward carriage, would have displayed 
nobility even under her coarse dress. It was itn- 
possible to make her raise her head, or answer a 
single word to Madame d’Aubecourt’s questions. 
Her nurse was in despair * “ That is the way with 
her,” she said; “if she takes a thing into her 
head, you will never get it out of it f and she be- 
gan scolding Mane, who did not appear in the 
slightest degree moved by what she said. Ma- 
dame d’Anbecourt made an excuse for her, on 
account of her embarrassment, and said that she 
had a gentle look. The nurse immediately began 
praising her with as much warmth as she had 
displayed in scolding her. Marie smiled, and 
looked at her with affection, but still without 
sayiug a word, or stirring from her place. 
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Madame d'Aubecourt promised the nurse 4;hat 
she should soon hear from her again, and took 
away the documents relating to Marie, and which 
the nurse, with some hesitation, confided to her. 
She feljt sure that she* should be able to in- 
duce her father-in-law to receive Marie ; he was 
her nearest relative in France, and it was quite 
impossible that he should not feel what duty 
required of him in regard to her ; still she well 
knew liow much annoyance this would cause him. 
The children could talk of nothing* else during 
their return to Gruicheville, and M. d’Aubecourt 
awaited, with some anxiety, the result of the visit. 
He had nothing to oppose to the proofs she 
brought with her ; nevertheless he said that fur- 
ther information was necessary. Madame d'Aube- 
court wrote to every one whom she thought likely 
to give her any. All agreed with the first. There 
w r as, therefore, no longer any doubt of Marie's 
being really Adelaide d'Orlv. 

Then M. d'Aubecourt said, “ I will think of it 
hut the nurse, feeling herself worse, and not 
hearing from Madame d'Aubecourt, who had been 
prevented from going to see her, by a severe cold, 
had got the mayor to write to M. d'Aubecourt. 
It was also known, since Marie had been talked 
about at the cli&teau, How much people complained 
in the neighbourhood, of his neglect of £is 
grandniece. Madame d'Aubecourt's visit to the 
nurse had spread the intelligence, that at last he 
* was going to receive her. He heard this men- 
tioned by the Registrar, by the Cure, and especi- 
ally by Mademoiselle Raymond, who was much 
annoyed at it, and who, consequently, was perpe- 
tually talking of it. In order, therefore* to get rid 
Q 
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of sc subject which tormented him, he gave his 
Consent in a foment of impatience, and Madame 
d^Aubecourt hastened to take advantage of it, for 
she felt extremely anxious about the ‘situation of 
Marie, and grieved that so much time should not 
merely be lost to her education, but actually em- 
ployed in giving her a bad one. 

Having sent to inform the nurse of the day on 
which she would fetch Marie, Madamp d'Aube- 
court and Imr children set off one morning, 
mounted upon donkeys. The one that was to 
carry Marie, being mounted by a peasant girl, 
whom Madame d’Aubecourfc had engaged to at- 
tend the nurse during her illness, which she w as 
grieved to see would not be of long duration. 
As she could not reward her for all that she had 
done for Marie, she wished at least to do all that 
was in her power for her. She had already sent 
her some medicines suited to her condition, and 
some provisions rather more delicate than those to 
which she was accustomed, and she had learned 
with great satisfaction, that this good woman w r as 
in comparatively easy circumstances. 

When they reached the cottage they found the 
door locked. They knocked, but remained for 
some time unanswered, and Madame d'Aubecourt 
began to feel excessively uneasy, for she feared 
the nurse might be dead, fyid in that case what 
had become of Marie? At length, the nurse her- 
self, notwithstanding her debility, came and opened 
the door, telling them that she had been obliged* 
to fasten it, as on the previous day, Marie, ima- 
gining that it was the one fixed for her departure, 
had fled from the house, and did not return until 
night, and she had been anxious to prevent the 
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recurrence of the same thing on that day. Marie 
was standing in a corner, her eyes swoln and red 
with crying. She no longer wept, but stood per- 
fectly motionless, and silent. Madame d*Aube- 
court approached, and gently endeavoured to 
induce her to accompany them, promising that 
she should return to see her nurse# Lucie and 
Alphonse went to kiss her* but she still continued 
fixed and silent. Her nurse exhorted her, scolded 
her, and then began to grieve and Weep at the idea 
of losing her. But all this did nbt extract a 
single syllable from Marie, only when she saw her 
nurse weep the tears rolled down her own cheeks. 
At length, Madame d'Aubecourt seeing that nothing 
was to be gained by these means, went over to 
her, .and taking her by the arm, said in a firm 
tone, a Come, come, Marie, this will not do; have 
the kindness to come with me immediately.” 
Astonished at this authoritative tone, to which she 
was not accustomed, Marie allowed herself to be 
led. Alphonse took her other arm, saying, “ Come 
along, cousin,” But when she came near her 
nurse, she threw her arms round her, weeping and 
sobbing as if her heart would break. The nurse 
wept as violently as the child, and Madame 
d’ Aubecourt, though herself greatly affected, was 
nevertheless obliged to exercise her authority ja 
order to separate them. 

At length Marie was mounted on her donkey 
she went on in silence, only now and then allow- 
ing large tears to escape from her eyes. By 
degrees, however, she began to laugh at the cara- 
coles which Alphonse endeavoured to make his 
animal perform. All at once Lucie’s donkey 
begau to bray, and was going to lie down. Maria 
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jumped off hers before either of the others, and 
ran to Lucie$s assistance, who was crying out and 
unable to retain her seat. She scolded and beat 
the animal, and at length reduced him to obedi- 
ence ; but perceiving that he was about to recom- 
mence, she insisted that Lucie should mount hers, 
which was more gentle, saying that she would 
soon manage the other. This little incident esta- 
blished a good understanding between the two 
cousins. Marie began to be cheerful, and to defy 
Alphonse in the race, and had quite forgotten her 
griefs and troubles, when, on arriving at Guiche- 
villc, the sight of Mademoiselle Raymond and 
M. d'Aubecourt, again rendered her silent and 
motionless. She was, however, soon roused by 
Mademoiselle Raymond's dog, who came forward 
barking with all his might. Like the generality 
of dogs brought up in the house, he had a great 
antipathy to ill-dressed people, and Marie's dress 
quite shocked him. He rushed upon her as if 
about to bite her, but Marie gave him so violent a 
kick, that it sent him howling into the middle of 
the room. Mademoiselle Raymond ran forward 
and took him up in her arms, w ith a movement of 
anger which sufficiently announced all she was 
going to say, and which she would have said with- 
out hesitation, had not the presence of Madame 
d^ubccourt in some degree restrained her. 
Alphonse forestalled her by saying, that if her 
dog had been better brought up, he would not 
have drawn such treatment upon himself. Made-* 
moiselle Raymond could no longer contain herself. 
Madame d'Aubecourt, by a sign, imposed silence 
upon her son, who was about to reply* This sign, . 
though not addressed to Mademoiselle Raymond, 
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nevertheless obliged her also to restrain her feel- 
ings, and she left the room, carrying with her her 
dog and her resentment. 

From this moment war was declare^. Zizi, who 
did not.forget the kick which Marie had given him, 
never saw her without showing his teeth, and if he 
came too near her, another kick sent him off 
again, without softening his resentment. Alphonse 
never met him without threatening him, either 
with his hand or his cane, and , Mademoiselle 
Raymond, constantly occupied in running after her 
dog, and protecting him from his enemies, had 
not a moment's repose between her fears forZizi's 
safety and her aversion for Marie, whose follies 
she eagerly seized upon ; and Marie’s follies were 
almost as frequent as her actions. 

However, she did not often commit any before 
M. d'Aubecourt ; she scarcely dared either to 
speak or move in his presence. At meals, during 
the fi rst few days, it was impossible to make her 
eat; but as soon as they had risen from table, 
she could take a large slice of bread, and eat it 
while running in the garden, where Alphonse 
speedily joined her. With him she agreed better 
than with any one else in the house. Both were 
gay, lively, thoughtless, and enterprising, and 
vied with each other in all kinds of tricks ajnd 
follies. Marie, wly) was very expert, taught 
Alphonse to throw stones at the cats, as they ran 
along the leads, and during this apprenticeship lie 
* bad twice managed to break some panes of glass, 
one pf which belonged to tjie window of Made- 
moiselle Raymond’s room. In return, he taught 
his cousin to fence, and they often entered the 
house with their faces all scratched. Marie had 
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also *a method of pinning up her. dress, so as 
to enable her to climb upon the trees and walls. 
Madame d'Aubecourt sometimes surprised her 
while engaged in this amusement, and repri- 
manded her severely. Marie immediately became 
quiet and modest, for she felt great respect for 
Madame d'Aubecourt, and would never have 
thought of disobeying her to her face, but as soon 
as she was out of sight, whether from thought- 
lessness, or frgm not being aware of the neces- 
sity of obedience, a thing to which she had never 
been accustomed, she seemed to forget all that 
had been said to her. Alphonse occasionally re- 
minded her of it, and to him she willingly listened, 
for she had great confidence in him. .Neither was 
she obstinate, but she had never been taught to 
reflect, and her thoughts seldom extended beyond 
the moment; so that when she took a fancy into 
her bead, she could think of nothing else. She 
§poke but little, and was almost constantly in 
motion. Motion, indeed, seemed to constitute 
her very existence. When her timidity compelled 
her to remain quiet, this repose was not turned to 
any advantage, in the way of reflection : the con- 
straint she felt absorbed her mind, and she could 
think of nothing but the speediest means of 
escaping from it. Unlike other children, she 
made no remarks on what she saw around her. 
When asked whether she did not think the chateau 
de GuiAeville much more beautiful than her 
nurse's cottage, she replied that she did ; still she 1 
never thought of enjqying its comforts and conve- 
niences, and she had more pleasure in sitting 
upon the tables than upon the chairs. Madame 
d'AubecGurt had a frock made for her like the 
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every-daY dress worn by Lucie, and she was de- 
lighted at seeing herself attired liktf a lady, but 
she always managed to have it too much on one 
side or the other, while the string belonging to 
the neck was very usually tied with that which 
belonged to the waist. She was constantly for- 
getting to put her stockings on, and her hair, 
which had been cut and arranged, was almost 
always in disorder. A pair of stays had been 
made for her, and she allowed them to put on 
without any opposition, for she never Resisted ; but 
the moment afterwards the lace was burst arid 
the bones broken ; they were mended two or three 
times, and at length given up. On one occasion, 
Madame d’Aubeeourt had sent her, accompanied 
by Gothon, to sec her nurse. While the girl was 
gone into the village to execute a commission, 
Marie made her escape into the fields, in order to 
avoid being taken back. Half a day was con- 
sumed in seeking for her, and everything was in 
commotion at Guiclieville, on account of the un- 
easiness occasioned by her protracted absence. 

All these facts were carefully noted by Made- 
moiselle Raymond ; nor had she any trouble in be- 
coming acquainted with them, for they formed a 
perpetual subject of ^conversation between Lucie 
and Gothon. Lucie could not reconcile herself, to 
the manners of her cousin ; besides, her arrival at 
Guiclieville had afforded her very little amuse- 
ment, for Madame d’Aubecourt, fearful lest she 
• should contract any of Marie's bad habits, left 
them but little together, ^ucie, too, saw much 
less of her brother than formerly, for the moment 
he had finished his lessons, he ran oft* in search of 
Marie, to join him in those sports which were 
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little suited to his sisters disposition, so that she 
sought amusfement in discussing the new subjects 
for blame or astonishment, which Marie's conduct 
perpetually supplied. Gothon, her confidante, 
spoke Of them in her turn to her godmother, 
Mademoiselle Raymond, and Mademoiselle Ray- 
mond discussed them with M. d'Aubeeourt. He 
attached hut little importance to them, so long as 
they did not decidedly affect himself; but after 
some time, when Marie had become accustomed 
to the persons and things about her, the circle of 
her follies widened, and at last reached him. Since 
she had dared to speak and move at table, she 
seldom spoke without a burst of noise ; and if she 
turned round to look at anything, it was with so 
hasty a movement, that she upset her plate upon 
the floor, or shook the whole table. If she dim heel 
upon an arm-chair in the drawing-room, for the 
purpose of reaching anything, she upset the chair, 
and fell with it, breaking one of its arms, and 
with the foot tearing a table-cover, which hap- 
pened to be near it. Alphonse had frequently 
warned her not to enter his grandfather's gar- 
den j but this advice was forgotten as soon as the 
garden happened to be the shortest way from one 
place to another; or that # the shuttlecock had 
chanced to fall into it, or that she wanted to pur- 
sue a cat, or a butterfly. Op such occasions, M. 
d'Aubeeourt always found a branch broken off, a 
rose-bush or a border trodden down; and Made- 
moiselle Raymond, whose window looked upon' 
the garden, had always seen Marie either going 
in, or coming out of it. Those multiplied vexations 
tormented M. d'Aubeeourt all the more, from his 
not complaining of them openly, but only by in- 
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direct allusion^ as is often the case with the qged. 
Sometimes he would say that, at. his time of 
life, one could seldom hope to be master of his own 
house, and that it was natural that, people should 
trouble, themselves very little about the aged, or 
their inconveniences, At another time, he would 
assure them that they might do jt^t what they 
pleased with his garden, and that he should not 
trouble himself any more about it. Madame 
d’Aubecourt understood all this, and was greatly 
grieved, and as she perceived thaf -Marie's pre- 
sence occasioned him a constantly increasing 
annoyance, she kept her away from him as much 
as possible. 

But. the necessity of doing this was very painful 
to her, for she felt that the only means of making 
anything of Marie was by gaining her confidence/ 
which could only be done by degrees ; by seldom 
quitting her, by taking an interest in what amused 
and pleased her, by endeavouring to give her an 
interest in things with which she was as yet un- 
acquainted, by talking to her, in order to oblige 
her to reflect, atid thus implant some ideas in her 
mind, which was naturally quick enough, but 
totally devoid of culture. Could she have followed 
her own wishes, she would, in the first instance, 
have overlooked all ‘faults arising from impetu- 
osity, want of reflection, or ignorance, reserving 
her severity for grat e occasions, or rather without 
making use of any severity, she might have suc- 
ceeded in leading Marie by the sole desire of 
giving heir satisfaction. Whereas, instead of that, 
obliged to be incessantly scolding her for faults 
slight enough in themselves, but seriously annoy- 
ing to M. crAubecourt, she had no means of in- 
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sisting, with particular emphasis, on more im- 
portant matters. Besides, it happened that, for 
the first time in his life, M. d'Aubecourt had a 
violent attack of the gout, and as he was unable to 
walk, the society of his daughter-in-law had be- 
come indispensable to him, and she seldom quitted 
his room; so, that Marie was more than ever left 
to herself, with no other guardian or preceptor 
than Alphonse. 

Nor was he altogether .useless to her. Her 
want of sense rendered him more reasonable: the 
defects of her education made him appreciate the 
advantages he had derived from his own ; he cor- 
rected her whenever she made use of any vulgar 
expressions ; he taught her to speak French, and 
scolded her if she happened to repeat any word 
'for which she had already been reprimanded, and 
by his mother's advice he made her repeat the 
reading lesson which Madame d'Aubecourt gave 
him every morning. Marie took great pleasure 
in doing everything required by Alphonse, who 
was fond of her, and liked to be with her, and 
wdiose presence never embarrassed her, as he had 
similar tastes with herself Therefore, when she 
had read well, and he perceived she took pains to 
pronounce the words* he had taught her, he would 
not patiently suffer her to be found fault with ; 
aiui he was fond of boasting of her dexterity arid 
intelligence in their games, c and of the vivacity 
and at the same time gentleness of her disposition. 

And in truth, as he observed to his mother, no 
one had ever seen Marie in a passion, not* bad she 
ever been known to exhibit any impatience at 
being kept waiting, or any irritability when con- 
tradicted. Always ready to oblige, the ball of 
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worsted had po sooner fallen on the floor* than 
she had picked it up, and she was always the first 
to run and fetch Madame d'Aubecourt's handker- 
chief from the other end of the room. If, while 
eating her breakfast, she saw any poor person, she 
was sure to give him almost the whole of her 
bread;, and one day, when a cat Jiad flown at 
Zizi, and was biting him, Marie, notwithstanding 
the scratching and anger of the animal, tore him 
from Zizi's back, where he had already drawn 
blood, and threw him to a great distance; at the 
same time becoming angfy with Alphonse, for the 
first time in her life, because he laughed at Zizi's 
predicament, instead of trying to extricate him. 
Alphonse laughed* still more at his cousin's anger, 
hut he related the circumstance to hiS mother. 
Lucie, who had also seen what Marie had done, 
told Gothon of it, and she informed Mademoiselle 
Raymond; but Mademoiselle Raymond was so 
much excited against Marie, that she tfould not 
have been moved by anything that Came from her, 
'even had Zizi himself related it to her. 

However, these various manifestations of Marie's 
kindness began to increase her cousin's affection 
for her. The feast of Corpus Christi was drawing 
near, and Lucy had worked for several days with 
great industry upon an ornament, designed for^the 
altar which was to be erected in the court-yard 
of the chateau. Mfarie had watched her working 
with much pleasure ; she had a great respect for 
the ceremonies of the church, and this was about 
the whole amount of the religious education her 
nurse had been able to impart to heri Deprived 
for a long time of the clergy and the. mass, the 
poor woman had regretted them exceedingly, and 
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when the practices of religion were pe-established* 
she experienced great delight* in which Marie 
shared* though without very well knowing why, 
for her knowledge did not extend very far ; but 
she was always angry when the little boys of the 
village made use of any irreligious expressions* 
and told theip that God would punish them. She 
had learned by heart the prayers, in order to sing 
them at church with the priests; and Lucie was 
somewhat embarrassed by this, because it attracted 
attention to* them; but Madame d'Aubecourt 
allowed her to continue ‘the practice, as she sung 
with earnestness, and was thereby kept quiet 
in church. She was loud of going to church* 
because her nurse had told hor to pray for her ; 
and now* she thought she was performing a meri- 
torious act, in standing by Lucie's frame, while the 
latter worked the ornament for the altar, and 
assisting her by cutting her silks, threading her 
needles, and handing her the scissors. 

Since the day that she made her escape into 
the fields in order to avoid returning to Guiclie- 
ville, she had never been allowed to visit her 
nurse; this favour was denied under pretence of 
punishing her* but in reality because the poor 
woman was so ill that she no longer seemed con- 
scious of any thing. Madame d'Aubecourt had 
beeh several times to see her* but without being re- 
cognised. She took care that'slie wanted nothing 
that could alleviate her condition, but she was 
anxious to spare Marie so sad a scene. Marie, 
taken up with a crow d of objects, only thought ot 
her nurse occasionally, and then she manifested 
great impatience to go and see her. She had no 
idea of her being in danger, and flattered herself* 

4 
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as she had been led to expect, that when she 
recovered, she would come to Guitheville. The 
evening before the f&te, being in the yard, she saw 
a peasant who had come from the village in which 
her nu.rse lived. She ran to him, asked him how 
her nurse was, and whether she would soon be 
able to come to Guicheville. • 

“ Oh ! poor woman/* said the peasant, shaking 
his head, “ she will go nowhere but to the other 
world, every one says that she will not be long 
here/* 

Marie was struck as with a thunderbolt. This 
idea had never occurred to her. Pale and trem- 
bling, she asked the man whether her nurse 
had got worse, and how and when she had 
become so. 

“ Oli ! Mademoiselle Marie/* said he, “ ever 
since you left her she has been declining; that 
is what has brought her to the state she is in/* 

lie was, however, wrong in this opinion, for 
during the few conscious moments that she had 
enjoyed since Marie*s departure, she had greatly 
rejoiced that her mind was at rest on her account, 
but what the man had said was the rumour of the 
village. Marie,- weeping and sobbing, ran to find 
Alphonse, for she was afraid to address herself 
directly to Madame d*Aubecourt, and she entreated 
him to ask his mother to let her go and see her 
nurse. “I will come back/* she, said, clasping 
her hands ; “ tell her that I promise to come back 
the moment Gothon tells me.** Alphonse much 
moved, rose to beg his mother to grant the per- 
mission which Marie solicited ; he met liis sister, 
who whispered to him that they had just learnt that 
the nurse had died the previous evening, — the 
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peasant had slept at the town, and therefore 
Was not aw ate of what had happened. Marie, 
who followed Alphonse at some distance, saw 
him stop to speak to Lucie, and exclaimed, “ Oh ! 
do not prevent him from asking if I may go to 
see her, I promise you I will re turn.” Her look 
was so suppliant, and the expression of her sorrow 
so intense, that Lucie had great difficulty in 
restraining her tears while listening to her. They 
made a sign ,to her to tranquillize herself, and 
hastened to fheir mother to state her request. 

Madame d’Aubecourt did not wish to inform 
her at that moment of her nurse’s death, for 
though Marie had usually excellent health, yet 
during the last few days she had exhibited, on 
two or three occasions, feverish symptoms, con- 
sequent upon her rapid growth, and Madame 
d'Aubecourt was afraid that this intelligence 
might be injurious to her. She hastened to Marie 
and endeavoured to calm her, promising that in a 
few days she should do as she wished, but that at 
the present moment it was impossible, as Gothon, 
Lucie, and herself were busy in working for the 
festival of the following day. She assured her 
also, that it was quite a mistake to suppose that it 
was her departure which had made her nurse so ill, 
aiyl at length she succeeded in tranquillizing her a 
little. But for the first time in her life, Marie 
experienced a sorrow which 'fixed itself upon her 
h$art, and would not leave it. She thought of 
her poor nurse, of the last time she had embraced 
her, of her grief when she saw her depart, and 
then she uttered cries of* anguish. She prayed to 
God, and several times in the night she woke 
Lucie, by repeating, in an under- tone, as she kneeled 
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on her bed, -all the prayers she knew. ’She 
thought that the following day, b£ipg a grand 
festival, it would be the most favourable time to 
beg of God to restore her nurse to health, and as 
her devotion was not very rational, she imagined 
that to merit this grace, the best thing she could 
do was to contribute to the adornment of the 
altar, which was to be erected in the court-yard of 
the chateau. She , therefore rose before it was 
light, and left her room unheard, for the purpose 
of seeking, in a particular part of the park, for 
some flowers which she had observed growing 
there, and of which she intended to make some 
Hbuquets and garlands ; but on reaching the spot, 
she perceived, to her great grief, that a heavy 
rain which had fallen the evening before, had 
destroyed all the blossoms on the trees. She 
could not find a single branch that was not faded, 
and in the rest of the park there were scarcely 
any but lofty trees. She saw no chance of meet- 
ing with anything of which she could make a 
bouquet. Whilst looking about, however, she 
passed by M. d’Aubecourt's garden, which at day- 
break exhaled a delightful perfume ; she thought 
that if she were to take a few flowers they would 
not be missed. She began by gathering them 
cautiously, in different places ; then, when she had 
plucked a very beautiful one, another like it was 
requisite to form a pendant, on the other side of 
the altar; thus her zeal, and her love of synfmetry, 
’led her at f every moment into fresh temptations, 
and then she remembered that M. d’Aubccourt 
had the gout, that he could not leave the house, 
and would not see his flowers, that they would bo 
of no use to any one and that no one would 
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know what she had done : At last she forgot all 
prudence and the garden was almost entirely 
stripped. 

Just as she had finished her collection, she per- 
ceived from the terrace, the peasant who had 
spoken to her, passing along the road, at the 
bottom of the park ; she called to him and begged 
him to tell her nurse not to be too much grieved, 

1 that she should soon go and see her, for they had 
‘ promised to a}low her to do so. '* 

“ Oh! podr woman,” said the man, “ jon will 
never see her again, Mademoiselle Marie, they 
are deceiving you, but that is not my buskkes$,” 
With these words he struck his horse, and gal- 
loped off. Marie, in the greatest anxiety, threw 
down her flowers, and ran into the yard, to see if she 
could find any one who could explain to her what 
the man meant. She saw the kitchen-maid, who 
was drawing water from the well, and asked her 
whether Madame d’Aubecourt had sent the pre- 
vious evening to inquire about her nurse. " Sent, 
indeed P said the girl, “ it was not worth while” 
Marie became dreadfully uneasy, and began to 
question her, but the girl refused to reply. " But 
why,” said Marie, “ why did Peter tell me I 
should never see her again ?” 

"I suppose,” replied the servant,, "he had 
his own reasons for saying so,” and she went 
away, saying that she must ^attend to her work. 
Marief though it had not yet occurred to her 
that her nurse was dead, nevertheless was very* 
unhappy, for she perceived that something was 
concealed from her, and being timid in asking 
questions, , she was at a loss to know lio w to obtain 
the information she wanted. At this moment she 



perceived one of the small doors of the yard <jpen* 
She had so long been in the habit of running 
alone in the fields, that she could 'not believe 
there was any great harm in doing so, and, accus- 
tomed to yield to all her emotions, and never to 
reflect upon theJfan sequences of her actions, she 
ran out while she servant's back .was turned, 
determined to A> herself and learn something 
about her nurse i ‘ 

She walked as fast as she could, agitated with 
- anxiety, at ontanoment fof her nurSo, at another 
for herself.* - qjfe knew she was doing wrong, 
but having once begun, she continued* She 
thought of what' Alphonse would say, who, though 
always ready to excuse her,, before others, would, 

S |vertheless, scgfd her afterwards, and sometimes 
vereTy enough, and she remembered her pro- 
mise to him, only a few days before, to be 
more docile, and more attentive to what Madame 
d'Aubecourfc said to her. She thought, too, that 
it might be for her want of due submission, 
that God had thus punished her, for she had 
yet to learn that it is not in this world that 
God manifests his judgments. However, she 
did not think returning ; she felt as if she 
could not go back ; and then the idea of seeing - 
her nurse again, and of comforting her, filled her 
with, anticipations of pleasure, which it was im- 
possible for her to* renounce. Poor Marie! the 
nearer she drew, the more she dwelt upon all this, 

• and the moi® lively became her joy* The anxie- 
ties which ^ad tormented her, began to vanish. 
She 'hurried# on, reached the village, ran to heir 
nurse's door, and found it closed : she turned pale, 
but yet without daring to conjecture the truth, 
a 
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“Pas my nurse gone out?” was all she could 
ask of a neighbour, who was standing at her dpor, 
and who looked at her with an air of sadness. 

“ She has gone out, never to return,” was the 
reply. Marie trembled, and with clasped hands 
leaned against the wall. B 

“ She was^carried to her grave yesterday even- 
ing,” added the woman. * 

“To her grave ! Yesteroay ! .... How? 

. . . . Where have they taken her?” 

“To Guicheville ; the 'cemetery isjf; Guicheville.” 
Marie experienced an emotiM indescribably 
painful, on learning that, the Ivening before, 
and so near to her, the funeral had taken place, 
without her knowledge. She recollected having 
heard the tolling of the bells, and it appeared 
to her, that not to have known It was for her 
poor nurse they were tolled, was like losing 
her a second time ; then, as the thought of never 
seeing her again passed before her mind, she sat 
down on the ground by the door, and wept 
bitterly. 

During this time, the neighbour told her that 
her nurse had regained her consciousness a few 
hours before her death, and had played to God for 
her little Marie, and had also spoken of her to 
the Cure of Guicheville, whom Madame d’Aube- 
cotirt had sent to see her. Marie wept still mpre. 
The woman tried to induce her to return to 
Guicheville, but she would not listen to it. 
At length, after she had pried for a long time, the 
good woman took her to her cottage/ and suc- 
ceeded in making hef drink a little milk, and eat 
a piece of breful, when, seeing her more calm, she 
again endeavoured to persuade her to return home. 
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But Marie, who was now capable of reflection, 
could not endure the idea of facing Madame 
d'Aubecourt, whom she had disobeyed : still, what 
was to become of her? Her sorrow for the loss 
of her -nurse was redoubled. "If she were not 
dead," said she, sobbing, “ I should have remained 
with her." But these regrets were to no purpose : 
this the neighbour tried to make her understand, 
and this Marie felt but too well; nevertheless, as 
her reason did not restrain her when she was 
about to lcavle^Gruicheville, neither did it in the 
present instance induce her to return, although 
she knew it was necessary ; but Marie had never 
learned to make use of her reason, to control either 
her impulses, her wishes, or her antipathies.- 
At length, the woman perceiving, after two 
hours of entreaty, that she could gain nothing, 
and that Marie still continued there, either pen- 
sive or crjdng, without saying a word or deciding 
on anything, she determined to send to Guiche- 
ville, and inform Madame d'Aubecourt ; but when 
she returned from the fields, where she had gone 
to seek her son to send him with the message, 
Marie was not to be found. She sought for her 
in vain through the whole village, aifd at length 
learned that she had been seen going along a 
road which led to Guicheville. She immediately 
suspected that she jnust.have gone to the ceme- 
tery, and in fact Marie had gone there, but not 
by the direct way, for fear of meeting any of the 
inmates qf the chateau. As the boy had not yet 
started, his mother ordered him to take the shortest 
way to the house, and tell them that it was in the 
direction of the cemetery they must look for 
Marie. 

& 2 
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During Marie's absence, a terrible scene had 
been enacted at the ch&teau. M. d’Aubecourt, 
who she imagined would be confined to his room 
for another week, feeling much better, wished 
to take advantage of a lovely morning to go 
and see his garden, As he approached it, leaning 
on the arm of Mademoiselle Raymond, he per- 
ceived Marie's hat half-filled with the flowers 
which she had collected, and part of which lay 
scattered on the ground, where she had dropped 
them, after having spoken to tlm -peasant. He 
recognised his streaked roses, and his tricoloured 
geraniums; he picked them up, anxiously ex- 
amined them, and looked at Mademoiselle Ray- 
mond, who, shaking her head, observed, "It is 
Mademoiselle Marie's hat." He hurried on to his 
garden; it seemed as if an enemy had passed 
through it : branches were broken, bushes had 
been separated in order to get at a flower which 
happened to be in the midst of them, and one bor- 
der was quite spoiled, for Marie had fallen upon it 
with her whole length, and in her fall had broken 
a young sweetbrier, recently grafted. 

M. d’Aubecourt, whose sole occupation and 
pleasure consisted in bis flowers, and who was ac- 
customed to see them respected by every one, was 
so disturbed at the condition in which he beheld 
his garden, that the shock, increased, perhaps, by 
the effect of the air, or by his having walked too 
fast, made him turn pale, and lean on the arm of 
Mademoiselle Raymond, saying that he felt faint, 
Greatly frightened, she called out for assistance. 
At this moment, Madame d'Aubecourt came up : 
she was calling for Marie, and very uneasy at not 
finding her anywhere. 
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“ You want Mademoiselle Marie,” said 3*tade- 
moiselle Raymond : “ see what she* has done !” 
and she pointed to M. d’Aubecourt, to the pil- 
laged garden, and to the hat filled with floweis. 
Madame d'Anbecourt did not in the least under- 
stand what all this meant, but she hastened to her 
father-in-law, who said to her in a ,/eeble voice, 
“ She will kill me.” He was carried to his bed, 
where he remained a long time in the same, state, 
lie experienced suffocating paroxysms, which 
scarcely permitted him to breathe. ‘The gout had 
mounted to his chest, and they feared every mo- 
ment that he would be stifled. Madame d*Aube- 
court perceiving that the mere name of Marie re- 
doubled his agitation, endeavoured, though iu vain, 
to impose silence on Mademoiselle Raymond, who 
was incessantly repeating, “It is Mademoiselle 
Marie who has brought him to this condition.” 
Lucie, quite ignorant of what had happened, 
came to tell her mother that Marie was nowhere 
to be found, and that perhaps it would be ad- 
visable to send some one to the village, where 
her nurse had resided. 

“ Yes ! look for her everywhere,” said M. 
d J Aube court in alow voice, interrupted by his dif- 
ficulty of breathing. “Yes! look for her every- 
where, in order that she may kill me outright.” 

Madame d’Aubecourt entreated him to Tbe 
calm, assuring him *that nothing should be done 
but what he wished, and that Marie should not 
• come into his presence without his permission. 

* In the mean time, the news of what Mademoi- 
selle* Raymond called Mari6*s wickedness, soon 
spread through the chateau. Alphonse was ttmn- 
d crstruck, not that he believed in any bad motive 
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on the part of his cousin' hut, accustomed to respect 
his own duties, he could not conceive how any 
one could so forget themselves. Lucie, who was 
beginning to be fond of Marie, felt grieved and 
anxious ; the servants talked over the matter 
amongst themselves, without much regretting 
Marie, whe had not made herself loved by them ; 
for it is no! enough to be kind-hearted, it is 
necessary to use sufficient reflection to render our 
kindness agreeable and beneficial to others. 
,Marie, sometimes familiar ’ ,r ith the servants, 
would very often not listen cj them when they 
spoke to her, or would deride their remonstrances. 
She always laughed vhen she saw the cook, who 
was deformed, pass by, a r> d she had several 
times told the kitclienrnaia flirt she squinted. 
She had never asked herself whether these remarks 
gave pain or pleasure to those to jm they were 
addressed. 

Almost the whole of the mon ing was passed in 
anxiety, and the man who had been sent, to the 
village, had not returned, when the Cure came to 
the chateau, and requested to see Madame d'Aubu- 
court. As he was leaving the church, after having 
finished the service, he met the son of the neigh- 
bour with whom Marie had spoken, and being ac- 
quainted with him, he asked him if he knew what 
had become of Marie, for lie had been informed 
of her disappearance. The peasant told him what 
had taken place, and added, that he thought she 
must be in the cemetery. They immediately went 
there, and looking over the hedge, they beheld 
Marie seated on the? ground, crying. They' saw 
her kneel down with clasped hands, then kiss the 
earth, and afterwards seat herself again, and 
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cepting it, ajid all three went to take lejtve o£r 
Marie, who was to set out on the following Am\ 
Marie was extremely grieved when she leaded 
the mode in which they disposed of her; «£ie folt 
much more vividly her attachment to her mations 
since she had been separated from thefa, and it 
now seemed to her that she was nevprto see them 
again, and she said, crying, “ They took me from 
my nurse in the same way, and she is dead.” But 
she had become docile; and, besides, Madame 
Sainte Therese, — such was the namVof the Curd's 
sister, —had something in her manner which awed 
her a good deal. "When she heard of the arrival 
of Madame rVAubecourt and her children, she 
trembled very much, and had she been the Marie 
of a, former time, she would have made her escape ; 
but a look from Madame Sainte Theresa restrained 
her. Lucie, on entering, went and threw her arms 
round her neck, and she Mas so much moved by 
this mark of affection, when she only expected 
severity, that she returned the embrace with 
her whole heart, and began to weep. Alphonse 
was exceedingly sad, and she scarcely dared to 
speak to him, or look at him. t( Marie,” he said, 

“ we are all very grieved at losing you." He could 
say no more, for his heart was full, and he knew 
that a man ought not to display his sorrow too 
; rncli, but Marie clearly perceived that he \vas 
iot angry with h£r. Madame d'Aubecourt said 
to her, " My child, you have occasioned us all very 
great grief in compelling us to separate ourselves 
from you, but I hope all will yet be well, and 
that by your good conduct* you will afford us the 
opportunity of having you back again." Marie 
kisseclher hand tenderly, and assured her that she 
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oulcl conduct herself properly, she tad promised 
uSghe said, tcf God and to her poor nurse. 

fliey were astonished at the change that had 
beenVr ought in her by two days of misery and 
reflection. She gave sensible answers to all that 
was said to her, she remained quiet upon 
her chair, and already looked to Madame Sainte 
Therese from time to time, for fear of saying 
or 4 doing anything which might displease her. 
The * austere look of this lady somewhat terri- 
fied Alphonse and Lucie, on their cousin's ac- 
count, but they knew that she was a very vir- 
tuous person, and that there is nothing really 
alarming in the severity of the virtuous, be- 
cause it is never unjust, and can always be 
avoided by doing one’s duty. Alphonse gave 
Marie a book, in which he begged her to read a 
page every day for his sake, and he also gave her 
a little silver pencil-case, for the time when she 
should be able to write. Lucie gave her her 
silver thimble, her ornamented scissors, an ivory 
needlecase, and a menagbre y * furnished with 
threads, because Marie had promised to learn to 
work. Madame d’Aubecourt gave her a linen 
dress, which she and Lucie had made for her in 
two days. Marie w as greatly consoled by all this 
kindness, and they separated, all very melancholy, 
but still loving each other much more truly than 
they had done during 4;he tw$ months they had 
passed together, because they were now much 
more reasonable. 

Marie departed ; M. d’ A ubecourt recovered; and 
quiet was again restored in the chateau ; but this 
sending away of Marie was* a subject of great sur- 
prise in the village, and as Mademoiselle Raymond 
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had not concealed her aversion for her, she wjy^ 
looked upon as its cause. She herself was ;aot 
liked, ana an increased interest was therefore felt 
in Marie’s fate. Philip, the gardener’s scm, who 
regretted Marie because she played with him, told 
all the little boys of the village that Zizi was the 
cause of Mademoiselle Raymond’s * antipathy to 
her, and whenever she passed through the streets 
with Zizi, she heard them say, "Look, there’s the 
dog that got Mademoiselle Marie sent away \” She 
therefore did nofr dare to take him out with her, 
except into the fields, and this consequently in- 
creased her ill feeling towards Marie, 

As to M. d’Aubecourt, on the contrary, being 
kind-hearted, though subject to whims and ill- 
temper, he had ceased to be irritated against 
her, now that she was no longer in his way. 
lie permitted Madame d’Aubecourt to talk of 
her, and even to read to him the letters in 
which Madame Sainte Therese gave an account of 
her good conduct $ and, finally, as no one knew 
better than Madame d’Aubecourt how to persuade 
people to do what was right, because all were won 
by her extreme sweetness, while her good sense 
inspired confidence in her judgment, she induced 
him to pay the trifling salary of Marie and he 
even sent her a dress. It was Alphonse who com- 
municated all tli^ good news to her, at the 
same time adding, that both his sister and him- 
self endeavoured to do everything they could to 
please their grandfather, that when he was very 
much satisfied with them, he might grant them a 
favour, which would give them more pleasure than 
anything else in the world, namely, the permission 
lor her to return. He told her that he had begun 
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V pretty landscape for M* d'Aubeeourt's fete; 
wmjch was that of St. Louis, and that Lucie was 
working him a footstool on which to support his 
lame foot. 

Marie was enchanted at receiving this .letter, 
which she was already sufficiently advanced to 
read herself.* The brother of one of the nuns, 
who had a garden in the neighbourhood of the 
place in which she resided, and who was very 
fond of Marie, had given her two very rare trees ; 
she would have been delighted co^ild she have sent 
them to M. d'Aubecourt for his fete, but she 
hardly dared to do so, and besides, how was she 
to send them ? 

Madame Sainte Therese encouraged her, and it 
so happened, that a relative of one of the nuns 
had occasion to go, precisely at that time, in the 
direction of G-uicheville, He was kind enough to 
take the trees with him, and had them carefully 
secured on all sides, so as to prevent their being 
too much shaken in the journey. They arrived 
in very good condition, and were secretly* com- 
mitted to Madame d'Aubecourt, and on the morn- 
ing of St. Louis's day. M. d'Aubecourt found 
them at his garden gate, as if they had not dared 
to enter it. On them was this inscription : From 
Marie , repentant , to her benefactor, written in Large 
letters, with Marie's own hand, for she could as 
yet only write in large liana. M. d'Aubecourt 
was so much affected by this present, and its 
inscription, that he wrote a letter to Marie, in 
which he told her tha£ ,he was very ’much satisfied 
with the account that had been given him of her 
conduct, and that if she persevered he should be 
very glad to see her again at the chateau.* This 
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was a great joy for Madame d'Aubecourt and ber 
children, to whom M. d'Aubecourt read his letter^ 
and they all wrote to Marie. She had sent word 
to Alphonse by the traveller, that Madame Sainte 
Therese had forbidden her to read in the book 
which he had given her, because it consisted of 
tales ; that this had very much "grieved her, and 
she begged him to choose from among t|m 
hooks which Madame Sainte Therese did permit 
her to read, one in which she could every day read 
more than a page for his sake. She’asked Lucie 
to send her a strip of muslin, which she wished to 
scallop for her, because she was beginning to work 
well, and she sent word to Madame d'Aubecourt 
that she kept for Sundays the dress which she 
and Lucie had given her, the day of her depar- 
ture. These messages were faithfully delivered. 
Aiphousc, by his mother's advice, selected for her, 
Rollings Ancient History. Lucie sent at the first 
opportunity, two trimmings for handkerchiefs, to 
be scalloped, one for Marie and another for her- 
self, and Madame d'Aubecourt added an English 
belt to wear on Sundays with her dress. 

Prom this moment the children redoubled their 
care and attention to their grandfather. Lucie 
wrote his letters, under his dictation, and Alphonse, 
who had found means of constituting himself sole 
manager of Marie's trees, because he had received 
the instructions of *the man who brought them, 
entered every day into the garden to attend to 
’ them, and he occasionally watered M. d'Aube- 
eburtis flowers, who soon loqjced to him so much 
for the care of his garden, that he frequently con- 
sulted him as to what was to be done in it. 
Lucie was also admitted to the council, and Ma- 
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' dame tfAubecburt likewise gave her opinion occa- 
sionally. Tte garden had become the occupation 

, Of the whole family, and M. d’Aubecourt received 

, much greater pleasure from it than when he had 
it all to himself. 

One day when they were all together, one 
watering, another weeding, and a third taking 
insects from the trees : “ I am sure/* said Alphonse, 
replying to his own thoughts, “ that Marie would 
take care of them now with as much pleasure and 
attention as ourselves/* 

Lucie blushed and glanced at her brother, not 
daring to look at M. d*Aubecourt. “ Poor Marie !** 
said Madame d’Aubecourt, with tenderness, 
though not with any sadness, for she began to 
feel quite sure that she would return. “ Wc 
shall see her again, we shall see her again/' said 
M. d’Aubecourt. The subject was not pursued 
further at that time, but two days afterwards, 
when they were all in the drawing-room, Madame 
d* Aubecourt received a letter from Madame Sainte 
Therese, who informed her that in the spring of 
the following year, she intended to pass three or 
four months with her brother, prior to her settling 
finally in the place where she then was, and that 
being anxious that Marie should edify the village 
of* Guicheville, where she had set such a bad 
example, she would bring hep there to make her 
first communion. Lucie uttered a cry of joy, “ Oh ! 
mamma/’ she said, “ we shall make it together •/’ 
for it was also in the following year that she w as 
to make her first communion. Alphonse, much 
affected, looked at his grandfather, “ Yes, but/* 
said he, after a moment’s silence, " Marie will 
then go away again.” 
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" After her first communion/'* said M. d'Ajibe- 
court, " wc shall see.” 

Lucie, who was seated by her grandfather, 
quietly knelt down on the footstool upon which 
his feet were placed, and as she gently bent her 
head over his hands, in order to kiss them, he felt 
the tears of joy fall upon them, -^lphonse was 
silent, but his hands were tightly clasped together, 
and an expression of happiness pervaded )ris whole 
countenance. 

u If she is as good a child as ydu two,” said 
M. d’Aubceourt, “1 shall be delighted to have her 
back w lfli us.” 

u Oh ! she will be ! she will be !” said both the 
children, their hearts swelling with pleasure. 
They said no more, fearing to importune M. 
d*A nbecourt, who loved tranquillity, and had ac- 
customed them to restrain their feelings ; but they 
w ere \ cry happy. 

There was great satisfaction throughout the 
clifiteau ; Marions faults were forgotten, while her 
disgrace was pitied. Mademoiselle .Raymond was 
the only person who felt any annoyance ; not that 
she w r as really ill disposed, but when once she 
took up any prejudices, she seldom overcame them. 
Besides, the continued reproaches made to her 
for her dislike of Marie had the effect of increas- 
ing it ; and as the other servants made a sort of 
triumph of her return, she was all the more dis- 
pleased with it. But she had insensibly lost much 
of her ascendancy over the mind of M. d*Aube- 
court, who, now that he was surrounded by more 
amiable society, was less dependent on her and less 
afraid of her ill temper ; for Madame d’Aubecourt 
spared him the trouble of giving his orders him- 
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self* and thus freed liim from a thousand petty 
annoyances.' Mademoiselle Raymond therefore 
manifested nothing of her displeasure before her 
superiors, and the end of February, the time fixed 
for Marie's return, was looked forward to with 
great impatience. 

Marie arrived in the beginning of March.* For 
more than a week, Alphonse and Lucie went 
every day to wait for the diligence, which passed 
by the ch&tcau. At length it stopped, and tiny 
saw Marie descend from it. They scarcely recog- 
nised her at first, she had grown so much 
taller, fairer, and handsomer; her bearing was so 
much improved, and her deportment so modest 
and reserved. She threw herself into Lucie’s 
arms, and also embraced Alphonse; Madame 
d’Aubecourt, who lmd perceived her from tbo 
window, hastened to meet her. Ail the servants 
ran out; Zizi also ran out barking, because all this 
commotion displeased him, and besides, he re- 
membered his former aversion for Mane. Philip 
gave him a blow with a switch, which made him, 
howl terrifically. Mademoiselle Raymond, who 
was slowly approaching, pushed towards him, took 
him in her arms and carried him away, exclaiming, 
" Poor fellow ! you may now consider that jour 
days are numbered." The servants heard this, 
and glanced slyly at her and Zizi. 

Marie was led to -the eMteau, and Madame 
Sainte Therese, who had gone to her brother’s, 
left word that she should soon come and hitch her.. 
M. d’Aubecourt hud given permission for her to 
be led to him; he lvfe in his garden; she stopped 
at the gate, timid and embarrassed. 

“ Go in, Marie, go in," said Alphonse;/' wc all 
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go there now, and you shall go in and take car,e of 
it as we do.” * 

Marie entered, walking with great care, for fear 
of injuring anything as she passed along. M. 
d’Aubecourt appeared very glad to sec her; she 
kissed His hand, and he embraced her. They 
happened to be standing near the two plants which 
she had given to him. Alphonse showed her how 
much they had prospered under his care. He 
also pointed out such trees as were beginning to 
bed, and all the early flowers which Were making 
t heir appearance. M arie looked at everything with 
interest, and found everything very beautiful. 

“ Yes, but beware of the Feast of Corpus 
Chrixti,” said M. d’Aubecourt, laughing, 

Marie blushed, but her uncle’s manner proved 
to her that lie was no longer displeased with her; 
she again kissed Ins hand with a charming vivacity, 
tor she still retained her liveliness, though it was 
now tempered by good sense. She spoke but 
little. — she had never indeed been talkative, but 
her replica were to the purpose, only she Con- 
stantly blushed. She was timid, like a person 
■who had lelt the inconvenience of a too great 
vhacity. Madame Sainte Therese returned. Marie 
seemed to feel in her presence that aw r e which 
respect inspires ; nevertheless, she loved her, 
and bad great confidence in her. Madame Sainfe 
Therese said that shc» had come for Marie. This 
grieved Alphonse and Lucic excessively. They 
had hoped their cousin would have remained at 
the clifitcau the whole of the day, and they had 
even been anticipating a further extension of the 
visit; but Madame SainteTherese said that as Marie 
had commenced the exercises for her first com- 

f - r» 
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muijion, it was necessary that she. should remain 
in retirement until she had made it, and that she 
was not to go out, except for her walk, nor 
were her cousins to see her more than once a 
week. They were > obliged to submit to the 
arrangement. Although Madame d’Aubeeourt 
did not approve of this excessive austerity, which 
belonged to the customs of the convent in which 
Madame ( Sairite Tlierese had passed the greater 
part of her life, she was so virtuous a person, and 
they were ulider so many obligations to her for 
all that she had done for Marie, that they did not 
consider it right to oppose her. When Marie 
was gone, Alphonse and Lucie were eloquent in 
their praises of her deportment, and the grace of 
her manners : their mother agreed with them, and 
M. d'Aubecourt also expressed his satisfaction, 
and consented positively that immediately after 
her first communion, she should again become an 
inmate of the chAteau. 

It was decided that the first communions of thfl 
village should be made on the feast of Corpus 
Christi, and that until then, Madame d'Anbccourt 
should go every other Thursday to pass the after- 
noon at the Cure's house, where Marie expected 
them with great delight. She saw them besides 
every Sunday at church, when, of course, she did 
not speak to them, but they exchanged a few words 
on coming out, and sometimes, though rarely, they 
met in their walks ; thus they did not lose sight of 
each other, but were able to converse about their 
various occupations. Marie had read the whole of 
her Itollin: AlphoAse pointed out to her other 
historical works, and she gave him an account of 
what she read. He applied with great, zeal to 
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his studies, in order to be able to give her, here- 
after, lessons in drawing and English ; and Lucie 
never learned a new stitch, or busied herself with 
any particular work, without saying, “ I will show 
it to Marie.” Every one was happy at Guiche- 
ville, and all hoped to be still more so. 

The feast of Corpus Christi was drafwing near; 
the two girls, equally inspired with piety and fer- 
vour, beheld its approach with mingled* joy tod 
fear. Alphonse thought of the happy, day which 
was to bring back Marie,, and to exhibit her, 
as well as his sister, as an example to the young 
girls of the village. He would have been glad to 
have signalized it by some fete, but the serious- 
ness and holiness of such a day w ould not permit 
of amusement, or even of any distraction. He 
determined at least to contribute as much as he 
possibly could to those attentions which were 
allowable. Madame d’Aubecourt had provided 
for Lucie and Marie two white dresses, both 
alike; Alphonse wished them to have veils and 
sashes also alike. From the money which his 
grandfather had given him for liis new year’s gift, 
and w hich he had carefully saved for this occasion, 
lie sent to purchase them at the neighbouring 
town, without saying anything on the subject to 
Lucie, who did not consider it proper to occupy 
herself with these imitters, and left them all to 
her mother’s care. Madame d’Aubecourt was the 
only person admitted into his council, and with 
lier permission, the last evening but one before 
the festival, he sent Philip, with the veil and sash, 
to Marie, accompanied by a note, in which he 
begged her to w^ear them at her first communion* 

Philip -was very much attached to Alphonse and 
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Mitric ; tlii{$ was almost his only merit ; in other 
respects he was coarse, quarrelsome, and insolent, 
and had an especial aversion to Mademoiselle 
Raymond ; and as he and his father were the only 
persons in the house who were but slightly depen- 
dent upon her, he amused himself by provoking 
her whenever lie could find an opportunity. He 
never met her with Zizi without making some dis- 
agreeable remark about the animal, to which he 
always ad(fad, “ It’s a great pity they don't let you 
eat Mademoiselle Marie/' at the same time threat- 
ening him with his hand. Mademoiselle Raymond 
would get angry, while he would go oil* laughing. 
If he chanced to meet Zizi in a corner, a tiling 
which. very rarely happened, because Ids uns- 
tress no longer dared to let him go about, 
he would tie a branch of thorns to his tail, 
a stick between his -legs, or cover his face with 
paper; in fact he thought of event lung which 
could displease Mademoiselle Raymond, who thus 
lived in a state of perpetual apprehension. 

As Alphonse w t as very anxious that Lucie should 
have the surprise of seeing Marie dressed exact ly 
like herself, he had told Philip to go to the pres- 
bytery without being observed, and Philip, who 
was very fond of doing what lie ought not to do, 
took a fancy to get there by climbing over the 
wall, which was not very liigji. When on the top, 
he perceived Marie, who was reading on a slight 
elevation w Inch had been raised near the w r all, for 
the purpose of enjoying the very beautiful view r 
which it commanded. He called to her in a low 
voice, and threw her the packet which Alphonse 
had confided to him, and was preparing to de- 
scend, when he perceived Mademoiselle Raymond 
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walking by • the side of the wall, -#ith . Zizi 
panting before her. As she approached, Philip, 
finding under his hand a piece of flint belonging 
to the wall, threw it at Zizi, and hid himself 
among the trees which overhung the wall at this 
spot : Mademoiselle Raymond, who was stooping 
down at the moment for the purpose; of removing 
something from Zizi'a throat, received the flint on 
her forehead, where it left rather a lagge wound. 
She screamed, and raised her head. Perceiving 
Marie oil the mound, who, having fifcavd her cry, 
stood up, and was looking at her, she did not 
doubt that it was she who had thrown the stone. 
Redoubling her speed, she hastened to the presby- 
tery to complain, without perceiving Philip, who, 
nevertheless, was not very well concealed, but 
whom she had no idea of finding there. As 
to him, the moment she had passed, he jumped 
down and made his escape as fast as he 
could. Mademoiselle Raymond found no one at 
home but Madame Sain to Therese. The Cure 
had gone to the neighbouring town on business, 
and uouhl not return until the following evening. 
She related to her what had occurred, showing 
her forehead, which was bleeding, though the 
wound was not very deep; she also showed the 
stone, which she had picked up, and which mjght 
have killed her. She asserted that it was Marie 
who had thrown it; but Madame Saintc Therese 
could not believe such a tiling. She, however, 
accompanied her to the garden, in search of 
'Marie. 

When Marie saw them approaching, she hid her 
packet under a cluster of rosebushes, for, being as 
yet unaware of what had occurred, she was afraid 
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that tPhiRp had done something wrong, and in 
order not to be compelled to say that he had been 
there, she did not wish what he had brought to be 
seen ; however, she blushed and turned pale alter- 
nately, for she was afraid of being questioned, 
and did not wish to be guilty of an untruth. 
Madame Sai$te Therese, on coming up to her, was 
struck with her air of embarrassment, and Made- 
moiselle JJaymond said to her, “See, Mademoi- 
selle Marie, liaw well you employ the last evening 
but one before your first communion ! After that 
you will be called a saint in the village. I shall 
only have to point to my forehead.” Saying this, 
she showed it to Marie, who blushed still more at 
the thought that Philip could have committed so 
disgraceful an act. 

“Is it possible, Marie,” said Madame Saintc 
Therese, “ that it can be you who have throw u a 
stone at Mademoiselle Raymond?” and as Marie 
hesitated, seeking for an answer, she added, “ You 
must surely have hit her unintentionally; but 
nevertheless, this would be an amusement very 
unbecoming your age, and the duty for which you 
are preparing yourself.” 

“ Madame,” replied Marie, “ I assure you that 
I have not thrown any stone.” 

“ It seems, then, to have come of its own ac- 
cord,” said Mademoiselle Raymond, in a tone of 
great asperity, at the same tiihe pointing to the 
spot where she stood when the stone struck her : 
it was evident that it could only have come from 
the garden, and from an elevated position. 

Madame Sainte Therese interrogated Marie with 
increased severity, and Marie, trembling, could 
only reply, “ I assure you, Madame, that I have 
not thrown any stone,” 
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u All that I can see in the matter/* continued 
Mademoiselle Raymond, “ is that I doubt whether 
Mademoiselle Marie will make her first commu- 
nion the day after to-morrow.** 

“ I am very much afraid that she has rendered 
herself unworthy of doing so/* replied ■- Madame 
Sainte Therese. Mari# began to weep, and Ma- 
demoiselle Raymond hastened to relate her ad- 
venture at the ch&teau, and to say that probably 
Marie would not make her first comfliunion. She 
referred to her talent for throwing stones at the 
cats, as they ran along the leads, and added, 
“ She makes a line use of it.** 

Lucie was horrified. Alphonse, quite bewil- 
dered, ran to question Philip, and to know whe- 
ther, when he executed his commission, he had 
observed anything amiss at the Cure’s house, and 
whether Marie appeared sad. Philip assured him 
that he had not perceived anything whatever 
wrong ; at the same time carefully avoiding any 
mention of the means by which he had trans- 
mitted the packet to Marie ; and he so represented 
matters, that Alphonse did not suspect any- 
thing. Madame d’Aubecourt, being very uneasy, 
wrote to Madame Sainte Therese, who replied 
that she could not at all understand what had hap- 
pened, but that it seemed to her impossible that 
Marie should not be greatly in fault : and during 
the course of the following day, they learned from 
Goth on, who had received her information from 
'the Cure’s servant, that Marie had cried almost 
all the day, and that Mac^me Sainte Ther&se 
treated her with great severity, and had even 
made her fast that morning upon bread and water. 
In the -evening, Lucie went to confession to the 
Cure,, who had returned, and saw Marie coming 
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out ©f the confessional, sobbing violently. Ma- 
dame d’Aubeeourt went to Madame Sainte Therese, 
and asked her whether Marie was to make her 
first communion on the following day. Madame 
Sainte Therese replied, in a sad and severe tone, 
“ I do not at all know.” 

As they yere in the church, nothing more was 
said. Marie cast upon her cousin, as she passed 
by, a look which, notwithstanding her tears, ex- 
pressed a feeing of satisfaction. She whispered 
something to Madame Sainte Therese, who led 
her awav, and Lucie entered the confessional. 
After having finished her confession, she was 
timidly preparing to ask the Cure what she so 
much desired to know ; but before she could sum- 
mon courage to begin, he was sent for to a sick 
person, and hurried away, so that she had no 
time to speak to him. 

She passed the whole of that evening and night 
in inexpressible anxiety, which was so much the 
more intense, from the manner in which she 
reproached herself for every thought which wan- 
dered from the sacred duty of the morrow. Then 
she prayed to God for her cousin, thus uniting 
her devotion with her anxieties, and the thought 
of the happiness which was in store for her, with 
th*e supplications which she breathed for her dear 
Marie. The morning came; she dressed herself 
without speaking, collecting ‘all her thoughts, so 
as not to allow a single one to escape her w hich 
could occasion her any uneasiness. She embraced 
her brother, and begged the blessing of M. d' Aube- 
court and her mother, which they gave her with 
great joy, and M. d’Aubecourt added, that he 
blessed her both for himself and for his son. 
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All sighed that he was not present at such a time, 
and after a moment's silence, they repaired to 
the church. 

The girls who were to make their first commu- 
nion • were already assembled. Lucie, notwith- 
standing her self-possession, surveyed them with a 
glance, but Marie was not among them. She 
turned pale and leaned upon the arm of her 
mother, who sustained and encouraged her, and 
telling her to commit her griefs^Jb (rod, led her 
into the row of girls, and passed with M. d’Aube- 
court into the chapel at the side. Behind the 
girls, stood Mademoiselle Raymond and Gothon, 
and the principal people of the village. iC 1 was quite 
sure she would not be there/' said Mademoiselle 
Raymond. No one answered her, for all were 
interested in Marie, whom they had often seen in 
the cemetery during the past months, fervently 
praying fit the foot of* the cross which she had 
begged might be erected over the grave of her 
poor nurse. Lucie had heard Mademoiselle Ray- 
mond's remark, and, violently excited, she prayed 
to God with all her strength to preserve her from 
all improper feelings ; but her agitation, and the 
restraint she had imposed upon her thoughts, 
affected her so much, that she could scarcely sup- 
port herself. At length, the door of the sacristy 
opened, and Majie appeared, conducted by the 
Cure and Madame Sahite Therese; she came 
forward with the white veil upon her head, 
beautiful as an angel, and as pure. A murmur of 
satisfaction ran through the church. Marie crossed 
the choir, and, after bending before the altar, 
went and knelt at the feet of M. and Madame 
d’Aubeeourt, to ask their blessing. “ My child," 
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said the Cure to her, sufficiently loud* to be heard, 
“ be always as virtuous as you are now, and God 
also will bless you.” 

Oh ! what joy did Lucie feel ! . She raised 
to heaven her eyes moistened with tears; and 
believed that in the happiness she then expe- 
rienced, she felt the assurance of divine protec- 
tion throughout the whole of her future life. 
M. and Mr dame d’Aubecourt, deeply affected, 
bestowed theiff^blessing upon Marie, who knelt 
before them, wliile Alphonse, standing behind, 
his face beaming with joy and triumph, looked 
at her with as much respect as affection. 
Madame d’Aubecourt herself led Marie to 
Lucie’s side. The two cousins did not utter a 
word, nor give more than a single look, but that 
look reverting to Madame d’Aubecourt before it 
fell, expressed a degree of happiness which no 
words could have conveyed, and the eyes of Ma- 
dame d’ Aube court replied to those of her children. 
The long- wish ed-for moment had arrived at last ; 
the two cousins approached the altar together. 
Lucie, more feeble, and agitated by so many emo- 
tions which she had been forced to repress, was 
almost on the point of fainting : Marie supported 
her, her countenance beaming with angelic joy. 

Having received the communion, the cousins 
returned to their places^ prayed together, and 
after having passed a part of the morning in the 
church, went to dine at the ch&teau, where 
Madame Sainte Therese and the Cure had been in- 
vited. Marie and Lucie, talked hut little, but it 
was evident that they were very happy. Alphonse, 
his relations, the servants, all appeared happy too ; 
but this joy was silent, it seemed as if they feared 

4 
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to disturb the perfect calm which these young 
souls, pure and sanctified, ought to enjoy. The 
looks of all were unconsciously turned towards 
them, and they were waited upon with a kind of 
respect which- could not suggest any sentiments 
of pride. 

After having again gone to church in the 
afternoon with Lucie, Marie came back with her, 
to take up her abode at the chateau. The evening 
was very happy, and even a little Alphonse 
ventured to laugh, and the two cdusins to smile. 
In the room in which they slept, and next to the 
bed occupied by Madame d'Aubecourt, Marie 
found one exactly like Lucie’s. All the furniture 
was alike; henceforth they were two sisters. From 
the following day, she shared in all Lucie’s occu- 
pations, and especially in her care of M. d’Aube- 
court, who soon became as fond of her as he was of 
his grandchildren. Mademoiselle Raymond having 
fallen ill some time afterwards, Marie, who was very 
active, and had been accustomed to attend to her 
poor nurse, rendered her so many services, went 
so often to her room, to give her her medicines, 
was so careful each time to caress Zizi, and even 
occasionally to carry him a bit of sugar to pacify 
him, that the feelings of both were changed 
towards her: and if jZizi, who was the n^ost 
vindictive, still growled at her now and then, he 
was scolded by hi» mistress, who begged pardon 
for him of Marie. 

Marie had related to Alphonse and Lucie, but 
under the strictest secrecy, all that had taken 
place. She told them that Madame Sainte Therese, 
having questioned her to no purpose, had treated 
her with much severity ; that she had said nothing. 
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fearing, that if the truth were known, Philip 
might be discharged, but that she had been very 
unhappy during those two days ; that at length, 
the Cure having returned, she took the resolution 
of consulting him in confession, well assured that 
he would then say nothing about the matter ; and 
that he advised her to confide what she had done to 
Madame Sainte Therese, on her promising invio- 
lable secrecy. This she had clone, so that they 
at ere reconciled. She, moreover, told Lncie that 
the reason of *ner crying so much on leaving the 
confessional, was because the Cure bad exhorted 
her in a most pathetic manner, in recalling to her 
mind her poor nurse, who had been carried to the 
grave precisely on the same day, and at the same 
hour, the preceding year. Alphonse scolded Philip 
very severely, and forbade him ever to do any 
harm to Zr/i, or anything which might displease 
Mademoiselle Raymond. The latter, being freed 
from annoyance on this point, consoled herself for 
not being so completely mistress of the chateau as 
formerly, by the reflection, that Madame d’Aube- 
court an ‘ her children, in relieving her of many 
cares, left her more at liberty. Besides, the regard 
they had for her on account of her fidelity and 
attachment, flattered her selfdove, so that her ill- 
humour perceptibly decreased; so that song and 
laughter were now as frequently heard at Guichc- 
ville, as murmuring and scolding had been during 
many previous years. 

M. d’Aubecourt returned to Prance. lie found 
but little of his property remaining, but still suffi- 
cient for the support of his wife and children. 
Marie, on the contrary, had become rich : her 
right had been recognised, not only to her 



mother’s fortune, “but even- to that of her father 
also, as he had died before the laws against the 
emigrants had been enacted. The elder M. d’Aube- 
court was her guardian, and as, though a minor, 
she enjoyed a* considerable income, she found a 
thousand opportunities of making this family, 
which was so dear to her, partake in its enjoyment ; 
in firm, in order to unite herself entirely to it, she 
is going to marry Alphonse, who loves her every 
day with a deeper affection, becainjg^every day 
she becomes more amiable. Lueie*is transported 
with joy at the prospect of becoming in reality 
Marie’s sister : Madame d’Aubecourt is also very 
happy, and Marie finds that the only thing wanted 
to render her own happiness complete, is the power 
of making her poor nurse a partaker in her joy. 
livery year she has a service celebrated for her at 
Oiiichcvillc, aiid all the family look upon it as a 
duty to assist at it, in order to show respect 
to the memory of one who so generously protected 
the childhood of Marie. 
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“Peter, Jacques, Louis, Simon, listen ! listen \” 
cried Antony to his companions, a set of little 
vagabonds belonging to the village of Marcieux, 
■who were playing, at quoits upon the village green. 
A postchaise had just passed by, from which had 
been thrown a paper, containing th£ remains of a 
pie. Antony had immediately seized it : it 
chanced to be the Journal de V Empire, of the 
22nd of February, 1812, and as he was able to 
read, for he was the son of the village school- 
master, he had discovered, while eating the 
crumbs which it contained, the following para- 
graph 

“Item#, January Wth, 18112. — A certain num- 
ber of students, of the second and third classes of 
our college, between the ages of twelve and thir- 
teen years, who had read during their hours of 
recreation, Romantic tales of brigands, formed 
themselves into a company, elected a captain and 
officers, and gave themselves the names of diffe- 
rent brigands. They had secret meetings/ in 
which they smoked, held their orgies, and bound 
themselves by oath to preserve secrecy in all their 
operations^ &c.” 
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This was what he wished to read to his com- 
rades. “ Oh ! “brigands I brigands l n they nJf e*. 
claimed/ after having heard it* u That’s capital! 
Let us all be brigands. Charles, wifi ym^fcie 
one ?” they cried to the Curl's nephew, wltySiM 
coming 4 up at the time. * 

"What is it? what is it? Oh, y©%> I don't 
mind,” said Charles, without knowing what tbgr 
wanted. Charles was a good boy, but he had enw 
great fault, and that was disobedi^de t$ bis 
uncle, the Curd, who had forbidden^him to asso- 
ciate with the other little boys of the village, 
almost all of whom were mischievous and bad. 
Instead of obeying this order, be stopped when- 
ever he could find an opportunity, to play with 
one or other of them; he even made appoint- 
ments to meet them at different places, through 
winch he wpulft have to pass, when his uncle sent 
him out on any commission. When in their com- 
pany, they led him into many follies, which he 
did not willingly commit, but he was unable to 
resist their persuasions. He was very angry when 
he saw them throw stones to bring down the 
fruit, or walk in the fields of ripe com, or spoil 
the ^ asparagus-beds: on these occasions, he de- 
clared he would never play with them again, but 
he invariably returned, nevertheless. He now said 
he would be a brigand because he thought it Whs 
a game. , # 

It was first determined that they must have 
.sticks; they therefore ran to a heap of faggots, 
and drew out from it some of the thickest 
branches. Charles urged in wain, that these fag- 
gots belonged to his uncle, the Curl, who had 
purchased them that morning ; they replied, that 
T 
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brigands were not afraid of cures, and that all the 
cures in the world had only to come to tfyem, and 
they would find their match. Charles laughed at 
all these follies, and Simon, the one of whom he 
was most fond, because he was ‘gay and good- 
natured, although a very naughty boy, having 
selected a stick for him, he took it. Then they 
began brandishing their sticks, raising their heads, 
and assuming as wicked an expression as they 
possibly ; after which they began to delibe- 
rate on what was to be done next. 

“We must first of all swear that we are 
brigands,” said Antony, “ and then,” added he, 
referring to the paper, “ then we'll steal every- 
thing we can find, and we'll hold our orgies.” 

“ We'll steal !” repeated Charles, who was be- 
ginning to find this rather an extraordinary kind 
of game. * 

“ Certainly, since we are brigands.” 

“ I won't steal.” 

“Oh, you'll steal, you'll steal,” cried all the 
little boys. “You are a brigand, so you must 
steal.” 

“ I will not steal.” 

“ What does it signify to us?” said Simon,*who 
was always anxious to accommodate matters; “if 
you won't steal, so much the worse for yourself, 
that's all.” 

“Yes, if you are such a fool,” said the others, 
“so much the worse "for yourself — you'll get 
nothing,” 

“ But what is the meaning of holding orgies ?” 
said one of the troop: Charles explained that it 
meant to get tipsy. 

“Ah I yes, and to smoke too,” said Antony, 
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again consulting his paper ; “ we will go together 
to the tavern.” 

“Of course they’ll let you go there P said 
Charles. 

• “ Oh, brigands are not afraid of anything* and 
besides, no one will know it. We’ll gd to Troux, 
that’s a league from here. Brigands^ don’t want 
leave, they do just what they please, and set every 
one at defiance.” And the little wretches .again 
brandished their sticks in the ahj *mh greater 
fierceness than before. 

“ Come/’ said Antony, “ we^must swear that 
wo are brigands.” 

“Nonsense!” said Charles, “let ns leave off 
this stupid game, and play at quoits. Simon, come 
and play at quoits; I owe you a revenge, you 
know/’ and Sirnon was willing enough to go and 
have his revenge ; but he was withheld by the 
others, who told him he must take the oath, and 
that Charles might go if he liked, because he was 
a fool. Charles ought to have gone; nevertheless 
he remained. Antony said they must have some 
wine ; and as he had been reading history in an 
old Latin and French book, which his father used 
in teaching Latin, he said that they would do as 
the conspirators of former times had done, that is, 
they would put a little of their blood into fjie 
wine, and afterwards drink it, and then they 
would be bound td be brigands all their lives. 
This they thought would be delightful. 

“ But how shall we get blood ?” said one of 
them. 

“ Oh, we must prick our fingers,” said another. 
“I have a large pin which fastens my trousers.” 

They agreed to make use of the pin, each one 
t 2 ■ 
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determining in his own mind not to go very deep. 
But they wanted some wine ; this whs a great 
embarrassment. They asked Louis, who was the 
son of the wine-merchant, to go and steal some 
from his father's cellar. Louis replied that he 
would not go in the daylight, for fear of being 
seen, and beaten. They said that, for a brigand, 
he was very cowardly ; still none of them would 
go in his stead. At length Simon, who was the 
most darm£$ ^vent and begged some of the inn- 
keeper's servant, who liked him because, when 
he met her ingjhe streets, heavily laden, he 
assisted her in carrying her jugs. She gave him 
a little that remained at the bottom of a measure, 
and he carried it off triumphantly in an old broken 
sabot, into which he had poured it. Antony was 
the first to prick his finger, but as he felt it hurt 
him, he said that it bled quite enough, although 
it did not bleed at all. The others then pretended 
to prick their fingers, and they shook them ver^ 
much, as if they really had bled a great deal. 
Charles alone refused to imitate them, and Jacques 
struck him violently with the pin, and caused the 
blood to flow. He was very angry, and fought 
with Jacques. Simon took his part, and beat 
Jacques. Charles, being in a rage, wanted to 
upset the wine, which was in the sabot, but the 
others prevented him, and told him he refused to 
drink and take the oath, because he was a traitor, 
and wanted to inform against them, Even Simon 
himself said, that if he did not drink with them , 1 
it would prove that he was a traitor. This was 
painful to Charles, especially as Simon had just 
been defending him. “You promised to be a 
brigand," they all cried. Charles assured them 
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that he had no wish to inform against them/ but 
that he would not be a brigand. They again ex- 
claimed, with greater vehemence, “ You must be 
a brigand, you promised to be one," and Simon 
held the sabot to his mouth, Charles resisted, 
but they asserted that he had drunk, and there- 
fore was a brigand. He went away wery angry, 
declaring that it was not true. 

However, he did not long retain ^iis anger 
against Simon, who on the followiug^day waited 
for him as he passed down the Btreet, for tlm pur- 
pose of telling him to come and see a large sausage 
which they had found the means of snatching 
from the hooks of a pork-butchers shop in the 
village. Charles at first positively refused to go, 
but Simon said so much about the size of the 
safsage, that he became curious to see what it 
really was. He therefore went in the afternoon 
upon the green, where they were eating it. It was 
indeed very large. They told him how they had 
managed to get it, their fear of being seen by the 
shopkeeper, and the tales with which Simon had 
amused him outside the shop, while one of them 
stole into it. All this made Charles laugh, and 
he so completely forgot the evil ol such actions, 
that when they invited him to taste the sausage, 
he took a piece and ate it. But he had no sooner 
swallowed it, than he felt distressed at what he 
had done. He immediately left them without 
saying a word, and the more he thought of it, the 
’more he was tormented. His anxiety increased 
after he got home, for his ui\cle made him repeat 
the lesson in the catechism, which on that day 
happened to fall on the commandment, “ Thau 
shalt 7i9t steal” 
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His uncle explained to him that those who took 
what did not belong to them, were not the onJy 
thieves, but that those also were such who bought 
without paying, whose expenses were greater than 
their means, who borrowed what it was not pos- 
sible for them to return, and above all, those who 
profited by what others had stolen. 

Charles became pale and red by turns ; fortu- 
nately fox him, it was getting dark, and his uncle 
did not obsjjSrve his agitation. He made no reply, 
and as soon as he could get away, he went and 
concealed himself, in order to give vent to his 
tears. At supper he ate nothing, saying that he 
was sick, and in truth the piece of sausage he had 
taken, had made him feel ill. He could not sleep ; 
his conscience reproached him with having parti- 
cipated in the theft, since he had profited b^it, 
and he felt that he could no longer tell them that 
they had done wrong, since they would say, a That, 
however, did not prevent you from eating some 
of the sausage.” 

He knew, and his uncle had often repeated it 
to him, that one cannot hope for forgiveness from 
God, without at least returning the value of 
what has been stolen. He would most willingly 
have given the little he possessed to be delivered 
from so heavy a burden; but how was he to make 
the butcher accept it? It would be necessary to 
explain everything, and accuse his companions. 
This he woujd not have thought of doing, even 
if he had not considered himself bound by his 
promise; he therefore determined to go and 
lay the four soils, which was all the money he 
possessed, upon the door-step of the pork-butcher’s 
shop, thinking that he would take them up, sup- 
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posing them to belong to him. He passed before 
the door two or three times, without daring to 
carry his plan into execution ; at last, at a mo- 
ment when he was not perceiVed, he laid them on 
the threshold, and ran away to the corner of the 
street, in order to see what would happen. He 
had no sooner stationed himself there, than he saw 
Antony come up, who, prowling about the shop, 
and perceiving that its owner's back was turned, 
stooped down to pick up the mqjaoy. Charles 
rushed upon him to prevent him. Aiftony strug- 
gled, and the shopkeeper turned round all the 
noise. “What are you doing in front of my 
shop ?" he exclaimed, in an angry tone ; for he 
remembered wbat had been stolen from him. 
“What does M. Charles mean by lurking about 
here for a whole hour ? Be off with you ; I do 
not accuse you, M. Charles, but I don't want any 
one in front of my shop." 

“ lie ought to be accused as much as any one 
else," said Antony, and Charles in despair beheld 
himself driven away, without daring to resist, 
as he would have done on any other occasion. He 
ran after Antony, in order to get back his four 
sous, saying that they belonged to him, but 
Antony only laughed at him. He dared not com- 
pel him to give them back, for Antony had o\er 
him the advantage of a scamp, who laughs at 
everything that can 1 he said to him, while Charles 
did not possess that of an honest man, which con- 
sists in having nothing to conceal, for his conduct 
had not always been irreproachable. 

As he stood there, sad atfd ashamed, Jacques 
and Simon happened to pass by. “ Ok/* said 
Simon, in a low voice, “ we have got such a beau- 
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tifubbasket of peaches, which Dame Nicholas was 
going .to carry into the town, and which we took 
from off her donkey) while she was gone to pick 
up sticks by the side of the park walls. We have 
bidden it there in the ditch. Conie and see it.'* 

cc No, I will not," said Charles. 

* Well, they are not for him," replied Jacques, 
tc he has baa no trouble in getting them ; he is a 
cowardly brigand." 

€% I am not & brigand," said Charles, “ and I do 
not care for 1 your peaches." 

“ You were not so squeamish about the sausage, 
though." 

Charles, on any other occasion, would have re- 
plied by a blow ; but now he was humbled, and 
remained silent, and Jacques went away, singing 
at the top of his voice, to the air of “ C’est un 
enfant” he’s a child : — 

“ He’s a‘ coward, 

He’s a coward.” 

cc Why will you not come?" asked Simon. 

“ Simon," replied Charles, who wished to re- 
form him, u it is very wrong to steal, and to keep 
company with those who steal." 

“ That's all very fine ! but you did not think so 
yesterday." 

i* But since then I have bitterly repented of it." 

“ Very well, you may repent again to-morrow, 
come along and Simon, wh6 was accustomed to 
make him do pretty nearly what he pleased, 
dragged him along by the arm. 

“ No, no. I will not go." 

“ Very well, don't come, then and he pushed 
him rudely back : " I see very well it's because 
you won't let me have my revenge." 
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“ But, Simon, how am I to do it ? I have no 
more money." 

“ You have still the four sous that you won 
from Louis and me." 

• Charles related what he had done, and what 
followed ; Simon laughed so heartily, that Charles 
almost laughed to see him laughing ; however, he 
became impatient. ** If I could only imke him 
restore them," he said. * 

“ Oh," said Simon, “ brigands,, never Restore 
anything ; but come presently and Jriay at quoits 
upon the green, Since it is that rascally Antony 
who has stolen them from you, we shall easily 
find the means of winning them again from him." 

" No," said Charles, “ I will not go." 

“ Very well, as you like. I shall win them for 
myself then." 

As Charles, notwithstanding his misfortunes, 

. was rather more satisfied with himself, he dined 
better than he had supped on the previous 
evening. Nevertheless, he thought it would have 
been very pleasant to have won back his money 
from Antony. The following day was Sunday, 
and his uncle gave him the key of his garden, 
desiring him to carry it to Madame Brossier, one 
of his parishioners, who was very old and infirm. 

* She lived at the distance of four or five hundred 
puces from the village, and in going to mass had 
a much shorter journey* to make, by crossing 
the Cure's garden, than by going round by the 
streets. 

• Charles set out. His way lay near the green, and 
as lie passed, he looked toWards it, walking more 
slowly, and endeavouring to discover what his com- 
rades, whom he saw there assembled, were about. 
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In this manner he approached them, found that 
they were playing at quoits, and drew still nearer, 
in order to ascertain whether it was Simon who was 
winning. The latter observed him, and called to 
him, inviting him to go halves with him. Charles 
at first made no reply ; Simon renewed his pro- 
posal : it was, against Antony that he was playing, 
and Charles therefore agreed, forgetting that he 
had no right to play, since he had no money to 
pay if he lost. . This idea occurred to him in the 
midst of th^'game, and he became so terribly 
alarmed at the thought of losing, that he could 
hardly breathe. He watched the game with 
anxious attention ; and on two occasions he fancied 
he saw Simon, with whom he was to share, take 
an opportunity, while approaching for the pur- 
pose of measuring, to push his quoit in such a way 
as to make it appear that he had won, when in 
reality he had lost. However, he did not dare to 
say anything ; but whether it was for the sake of 
not injuring Simon, or for the sake of not losing, 
he could not decide, so much was he confused. 
He won a sou, and went away, still more troubled, 
if possible, than on the previous evening. He 
thought that Simon had cheated, and that from 
this dishonesty had come what he himself had 
gained ; and that though Antony had stolen, 
the money from him, still this was no reason why 
he should steal it in <his turn. He would have 
been glad to have asked some one whether he had 
any right to keep this money, or whether, on the 
contrary, he ought not also to return even what 
Simon had gained, since he had not given notice 
that he was cheating. But whom was he to ask ? 
It is one of the misfortunes of those who have 
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"been guilty of any disgraceful act, that they dare 
not seek advice, even though it be for the purpose 
of repairing their fault. Charles's conscience tor- 
mented him so much, that he tried to distract his 
•thoughts, in order not to feel his self-reproaches. 
He therefore began running, to try and shake off 
his painful impressions, but on reading Madame 
Brossier's door, he perceived that he had not the 
key of the garden. He imagined at first that he 
must have dropped it while running, and there- 
fore searched for it for some time/ but at last re- 
collecting that he had lent it to Simon to measure 
the distance of the quoits, he went back to ask 
him for it, Simon, however, was not there, nor 
Jacques either, and the others declared that they 
had not got his key. Charles was going to run 
after Simon, 

“ Don't go," said Antony, “ he'll come back pre- 
sently, and you will miss him. Let's have a game 
instead." 

Charles was just in a condition for committing 
faults ; he did not know whether the money he 
had belonged to him or not, and it would seem 
that those who have had the misfortune of ren- 
dering their duties so difficult and , compli cated, 
that they no longer know how to extricate them- 
selves from their embarrassments, are apt to 
abandon altogether the care of their conscience, 
and become reckless, so that they go on from bad to 
worse, and thus deprive themselves of the means 
of repairing their errors. 

’ Charles played, and lost not only his sou, but 
four others which he did* not possess; still he 
wanted his revenge, but Antony refused to play 
any .longer, and Simon did not return. Charles 
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thought hut little of this, so much was he occu- 
pied with his game ; however he had once inquired 
if Simon was not coming back. “ Yes, yes ! when 
the fowls get teeth/* replied Antony, deriding 
him. Charles had scarcely hdard him. Whilst 
he was asking for & last game, which would pro- 
bably have again made him lose what he did not 
possess, Jacques arrived at full speed, and without 
perceiving Charles, for it was beginning to get 
dark, he called, out from a distance, though in 
a suppressed 'voice, “ IPs the key of the garden 
sure enough, we have tried it, and are going to 
fetch some baskets.** 

Charles perceived that they were talking of 
his key, and saw clearly that he had been ex- 
pressly detained, in order to allow Jacques and 
Simon time to take it away. He was going 
to run after J acques, but Antony retained him : 
“ Pay me ray four sous first,” said^he. 

" I will pay you them to-morrow, but I must 
have my key.** 

“ Are you afraid any one will eat your key?” 

“ No, but I don’t want any one to go to my 
uncle's garden and steal his fruit, as they did the 
basket of peaches, and the sausage /* and he con- 
tinued to straggle, biit Antony kept him back. 

“^JThere is a great deal of harm/* said Louis “in 
picking up the fruit which has fallen, and is rot- 
ting on the ground.** But Charlies, who knew very 
well that they would not content themselves with 
this, struggled still more violently. 

“ You will have to let me go in the end,” said" 
he, “ and then I will ‘run and tell my uncle to 
make them give up his key.** 

“ And I will tell him/* said Antony, “ to make 
you give me my four sous.** 4 
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" Very well 1 Let me go ) I will say nothing 
about it." 

“ Swear it on the faith of a brigand.” 

“ But I am no? a brigand.” 

* "You are/ you are a brigand,” exclaimed all 
the little boys at once, taking hold of each other's 
hands, and dancing round him in such a manner 
as to prevent him from getting away. " Swear 
it on the faith of a brigand.” Charles stamped, 
cried, and made every effort to get away, but in 
vain; he was obliged to swear on the ifejth a 
brigand, that he would not tell, and that he would 
pay the four sous on the following day ; that is to 
say, he promised to give what he did not possess : 
but his first faults had led him into a bad path, 
and now he could not get out of it. 

As soon as he got free, he began to run as fast 
as he could in the direction of the house, but at 
some distance he met his uncle, who stopped him 
and inquired whether he had given the key to 
Madame Brossier. Charles, dismayed and con- 
fused, stammered, and could only repeat : 

" The key, the key the key, uncle.” 

" Have you lost it?” 

“ Yes, uncle,” said Charles, delighted at this 
excuse. The Cure was a good quiet man, who 
never got angry : he merely said, "Very well V we 
must look for it.” 

" What uncle, at this h$ur ? it is almost dark.” 

"We shall have much more difficulty in finding 
it when it is quite dark ;” and he began to look 
for it, Charles pretending to do the same. They 
met Antony and £is companions, who were return- 
ing to the village ; the Cure inquired % for his 
key ; .they replied that they had not found it, and 
Charles, filled with indignation, heard them as 
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they went away, laughing among themselves, and 
saying, “ It will be found, M. le Cure, it will be 
found.” lie saw them running, and felt convinced 
that they were hastening to takfe advantage of his 
uncle's absence to effect their purpose. lie trem- 
bled for his uncle's beautiful apricot-tree, so laden 
with fruit that some of the branches had to be 
supported ; but above all, he trembled for Bebe, a 
beautiful little lamb, which the Cure's servant had 
brought up, and of which Charles was passionately 
fond, fpr ifr'knew him, would run to him, as far as 
the length of its cord would allow, the moment it 
perceived him, would caress him, and eat from his 
hand. It was tied in the garden, and if these 
good-for-nothing fellows were to take it away, and 
hurt it, the poor thing might bleat as much as it 
pleased, without any possibility of the servant’s 
hearing it, as tlic garden was at some distance 
from the house, and only connected with it by a 
narrow path, passing along the back of the church, 
lie could not* endure the thought. “Uncle,” 
said he, in great agitation, “ let me go; if any 
one has found the key, he may get into the 
garden; I will put something in the lock to pre- 
vent them from opening it.” 

“No! no!” said the Cure, “you would spoil 
my lock Charles had already set off. The Cure 
again cried out to him, forbidding him to put 
anything into the look. Charles promised not 
to touch it, and ran on, and his uncle, seeing it 
was getting too dark to leave any chance of find- * 
ing the key, went to pay a visit in the village. 

Charles reached home, quite put of breath ; he 
found everything perfectly quiet. Bebe was m 
her old place, and came to lick liis hand; he 
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breathed more freely, but he was still in constant 
fear of hearing the little brigands arrive. What 
was he to do then ? He had placed himself in 
the most distressing dilemma in which a man can 
be placed, that* of either failing in his word, or of 
allowing a wrong to be committed, which he had 
the power of preventing. His uncle fyad forbidden 
him to put anything in the lock, but he thought 
that if the ladder which was used for mounting 
the trees, were placed across the* door, it might 
hinder its being opened. He had just be^un to 
drag it along with much difficulty, when he heard 
several persons speaking in a low voice outside the 
wall, and close to the door ; he saw that there was 
no time to reach it with the ladder, and therefore 
rushed forw ard, that he might at least push it with 
all his might; but at that moment the key was 
put into the lock, and the door suddenly burst 
open. Charles was almost thrown down, and he 
beheld the five little brigands enter the garden. 

“Go back! go back!" he said, “go back, or 
PH call out.” 

“Go and call outside then!" said Jacques, 
pushing him out of the garden, the dflCr pf 
which lie closed,, after having taken out the key. 
Charles did in fact cry out, and knock, but they 
threw a flower-pot over the wall, which fell uppu 
his shoulder and hurt him a good deal. He saw 
another coming, and concluded that he could not 
stay there. Being obliged too go round, he made 
all the haste possible, though his fears made him 
tremble ; he found the gato of the yard open, ran 
along the walk without being seen from the house, 
and heard Bebe bleating in so pitiable a maimer, 
that it filled him with terror. \ 
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“ T&e it tight round her neck/' said Jacques ; 
u tie it very tight/' Charles uttered a loud cry. 
Simon rushed upon him, placed his hands before 
his mouth, and aided by Antony, retained them 
there, notwithstanding his struggles, while the 
others endeavoured to tighten the cord round 
the neck of $he lamb, already half-choked. Poor 
Hebe, however, uttered a last and feeble cry ; 
Charles heard it ; despair gave him strength ; he 
tore himself from the hands that restrained him, 
and scre^al out “Help ! help \" He was heard ; 
the Cure, who had been looking for him, and the 
servant who was coming to take in Bebl, hurried 
to the spot. The little brigands saw themselves 
discovered, and fled to different parts of the gar- 
den. They tried to make their escape, but they 
had closed the door. The servant had already 
recognised and boxed the ears of two or three, 
whilst Charles, solely occupied with Bebe, untied 
her so that she could breathe, and kneeling beside 
her, kissed her, cried over her, and tried to induce 
her to eat the grass he offered her. After having 
severely reprimanded the little brigands, and 
driven them out, the Curl, and the servant re- 
turned to Blbc. Charles was surprised to hear 
the servant say that there were four of them, 
Simon's name not being mentioned. He thought 
he must have contrived to escape; but as he 
was walking along a narrow path behind the 
others, and leading B£be, who was still so much 
frightened that she w^uld hardly allow herself to 
be conducted, he perteeived Simon crouched be- 
hind a large lilac- tree. He was at first on the 
point of crying out, recollecting that it was he 
who^ad placed his hands upon his mouthy while 
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the others were trying to strangle Bebe ; hut a 
feeling of generosity, and the recollection of his 
own faults, restrained him. He beckoned to him 
to follow quietly, • and whilst the Cure and the 
servant entered the house, he gave him the means 
of escaping through the gate of the yard. On 
being questioned by the Cure, Charles took the 
determination of humbly confessing his faults, and 
of asking pardon of God, and of his uncle, who 
treated him with kindness, but, nevertheless, im- 
posed a penance upon hiim CharleM^gged him 
to advance the little sum which he allowed him 
ninthly, that he might pay Antony, and also re- 
turn the money which Simon and himself had won 
from him, in no very honourable manner. He 
wished, besides, to give something to the pork- 
butcher. The Cure consented, although he had a 
great dislike to see money given to Antony, who 
would' be sure to make a bad use of it. Never- 
theless Charles owed it, and his uncle made him 
observe, that the inconveniences of bad conduct 
often continue long after the fault has been cor- 
rected, and still compel people to do things which 
they very much regret. As for the money /dr ihje 
shopkeeper, Charles did not wish to give it hfm- 
self, and his uncle approved of this, because there 
are faults so disgraceful, that unless we are com- 
pelled to avow them, for the sake of avoiding 
falsehood, they ougflit not be confessed before 
any one but God. His unci/ promised to give this 
•money back .as a restitution with which he had 
been intrusted. Charles expressed his fear that 
in this case, the quarter from whence it came 
might be suspected; hut his uncle remind^ him, 
that as he had been so little afraid of suspic^iji in 
u * W 
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doing fhe wrong, he must brave it in repairing \ 
his fault, and that an irreproachable conduct was' 
the only means of re-establishing his reputation, 
which might very well be injured by this adven- 
ture. ~ 

And it was so, indeed, for some time. The 
Cure, in his sermon the following day, having 
spoken against theft, without naming any one, 
and warned the parents to watch over their 
children who were acquiring dangerous habits, all 
those who had children were very uneasy, and en- 
deavoured to discover what he meant by this. 
The servant, notwithstanding her master’s injunct 
tions to the contrary, could not help relating the 
whole affair. The little brigands were severely 
punished by their parents, who, afterward s,howcver, 
asserted that Charles was the worst amongst 
them, as he had opened the door to them, and 
then betrayed them. The little boys, on their 
side, insulted him whenever they saw him. Simon 
was the only one who was not angry with him. 
Charles, when he happened to meet him, for he 
no longer sought his company, tried to persuade 
him to reform, and Simon made many promises to 
that effect, but he did not keep them, and he be- 
came at last so bad, that Charles was obliged to 
give up speaking to him altogether. Neither did 
lie regret doing so, as Simon soon lost the good 
qualities which he naturally possessed ; for there 
is no virtue that can j stand against the constant 
habit of doing wrong,, nor any sentiment which* 
will not, in the end, be entirely smothered by 
want of principle. 
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“ How stupid you are! How you 

have put in that pin ! You have laced jne all on 
one' side. Oh ! I shall be horribly dressed; this is 
unbearable : I never saw anything so awkward / 1 
It was pretty much in this style that Emmeline 
was in the habit of speaking to old Genevieve, 
whose duty it was to wait upon her, since she had 
lost her nurse, and after having seen Emmeline 
quite an infant, she never expected to be treated 
by her in this way ; but it had been observed that 
for some time past, Emmeline, though naturally 
kind and gentle, and even rather timid, had never- 
theless assumed with the servants haughty airs, to 
which she had not previously been accustomed. 
She no longer thanked them when they waited 
upon her at table, and asked for what she wanted 
without even saying, if you please . Up to tins 
time, she had never ^followed her mother through 
an antechamber, where the servants rose as 
they passed, without acknowledging by a slight 
"bow, this mark of their respect ; but now she 
Beemed to think.it would ‘he derogatory to her 
uignity, not to pass among them with her head 
higher than usual. It might, however, be that 
she blushed a little, and that it required an effort 
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on her part to assume these manners, which were 
not natural to her. Her mother, Madame d’Altier, 
who began to perceive this change, had more than 
once reprimanded her on account of it, so that 
Emmeline did not dare to give herself too 
many of these airs in her presence. She chiefly 
affected them when in the society of Madame 
de Serres, a young woman of seventeen, w ho had 
been a year and a half married, and who from her 
childhood, had been greatly spoiled, as she was 
very rich aitd had no parents. Even now she was 
spoilefd *by her inother-in-law, who had been very 
anxious that she should marry her son, and also by 
her husband, who, almost as young as herself, 
allowed her to do just what she pleased. As she 
was not in the habit of inconveniencing herself 
in the least for any one, she did so still less for 
her servants; consequently she was incessantly 
complaining of their insolence, because the severe 
and imperious manners she assumed towards them, 
sometimes led them to forget the respect they 
owed her, while the extravagance of her whims 
rendered them impatient. 

Emmeline, who was at that time fourteen 
years of age, and desirous of playing the grand 
lady, imagined that she could not do better than 
imitate the manners of her cousin, whom she saw 
almost every day, because Madame de Serres, 
when in Paris, resided in the 11 same street as Ma- 
dame d’Altier, and in the country occupied a 
neighbouring chateau. Emmeline had not, how- 
ever, dared to display the whole of her imperti- 
nence towards her “mother's servants, who had 
been a long time in the family, and accustomed to 
be well treated, and who, the first time she mani- 
fested .these arrogant and impertinent airs, would 
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probably havedaughed outright at her. She there- 
fore contented herself with being neither kind 
nor civil to them. They did not serve her any the 
less on this account, because they knew it was 
their duty to attend to her; but when they com- 
pared her with her mother, who showed so little 
anxiety to exercise the right which sl^e really had 
to command them, they thought the conduct of 
Emmeline very ridiculous. 

Emmeline, indeed, M as sometimes conscioxis of 
this, and became mentally impatient, wimusc she 
did not dare to subject them to her authority ; but 
she’revenged herself upon Genevieve, who, bom on 
the estate of M. d'Altier, w r as accustomed to re- 
gard with great respect, even the little children of 
the family of her seigneurs ; besides, until lately, 
she had never had the honour of being completely 
attached to the cMteau, though she had been 
employed there almost daily during the last 
twenty years, in some inferior occupations; conse- 
quently, xvlien Madame d’Altier, on her arrival in 
the country this year, knowing her respectability, 
had engaged her to assist Emmeline in dressing, 
and to attend to her room, she considered herseif 
elevated in condition, but without being any the 
more proud on this account. She looked xipon 
Emmeline, whom she had not seen for ten yeafrs, 
as a person whom she xvas bound to respect, and 
from whom she ouglflt to endure everything. When . 
the latter, therefore, thought proper to exercise 
*her authority over her, by making use of any 
harsh expression she could think of (and she 
would have used many more had she not been too 
well broxight up to be familiar with them), Gene- 
vieve never replied; she only made all the haste 
she could, either to get away, or to avoid irrigating 
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her further, and in consequence, she was only the 
more awkward, and the more harshly treated. 

One day, while she was arranging Emmeline's 
room, it happened that the latter wished to send 
her on an errand into the village ; but as Genevieve 
continued her occupation, Emmeline became angry, 
considering it very strange that she w r as not 
obeyed. Genevieve represented to her that if, 
after breakfast, when she returned to her room to 
draw, she did not find it in order, she would scold 
her, and ttfat, nevertheless, it was necessary to 
have time for everything. As she was right, 
Emmeline ordered her to be silent, saying that 
she provoked her. Madame d’Altier, who from 
the adjoining room, had overheard the conversa- 
tion, called to her daughter, and said, “ Are you 
quite sure, Emmeline, that you were right in your 
discussion with Genevieve ? because, after having 
assumed such a tone as that with a servant, it 
would be extremely annoying to find, in the end, 
that you had been wrong." 

" But, mamma," replied Emmeline, a little 
ashamed, “ when instead of doing what 1 tell her, 
Genevieve amuses herself with answering me, it is 
necessary to stop her." 

“ You are then certain, before having examined, 
or" even heard her reasons, that they cannot be 
gobd?" 

(£ It seems to me, mammh, that a servant is 
always wrong in arguing, instead of doing what 
she has been ordered to do," 

“ That is to say, she is wrong even when she is 
right, and when she is ordered to do anything 
which is impossible." * 

“ Oh I mamma, these people always find -tilings 
impossible, because they do not like them."- 
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“ This is the way your cousin would talk : I 
wish, Emmeline, you had spirit enough to invent 
ridiculous airs for yourself, instead of assuming 
those of other people.” 

“ I don't stand in need of my cousin,” said 
Emmeline, much piqued, w to know that Gene- 
vieve never does half she is told to da” 

“ If you have no other means of obtaining her 
obedience than those you have just employed, I 
am sorry for it ; I must take her away from you, 
for I pay her to wait upon you, and *not # to be 
ill treated; I have never paid any one for that 
purpose.” * 

Madame d'Altier said these words in so firm a 
tone, that her daughter did not dare to reply. 
However, she consoled herself in talking to her 
cousin, who came to spend an hour with her, and 
they both agreed that Madame d'Altier did not 
know how to manage her servants. This was an 
unlucky day for Emmeline ; the conversation 
with her cousin had taken place in one of the 
garden-walfis, and just as she had terminated it, 
she saw her mother coming from a neighbouring 
one. Madame d'Altier smiled at the prattle of 
these little personages, who presumed to set them* 
selves up as judges of her conduct. She looked at 
her daughter, who blushed excessively, and seeilig 
Genevieve, she called to her to remove some 
branches, which were in her way. Genevieve re- 
plied, that she would come as soon as she had 
carried some food to the turkeys, which were 
screeching like mad things because they were 
hungry. “ In truth,” said Madame d'Altier, u it 
is evident, as you very justly observed, that I do 
not know how to get served before my turkeys ; 

1 suppose, therefore, I must be thought, more 
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reasonable and less impatient than they are.” 
But at this moment they beheld Genevieve, who 
putting/ or rather throwing, on the ground the 
vessel she held in her hand, began to run with the 
utmost precipitation towards the house. “Gracious 
me !” she cried, as she ran along, “ I have forgot- 
ten to close ,the window in Mademoiselle Emme- 
line^ rooth, as she ordered me. I must make 
haste,” she repeated, quite out of breath. “ I 
congratulate yon, my child,” said Madame d’Altier, 
“ I see that ?ou have more talent than my turkeys 
even, in getting waited upon.” 

Emmeline said nothing, hut she glanced at 
her cousin as she was accustomed to do, whenever 
anything was said which displeased her. Madame 
de Serres, who considered herself interrupted in 
her important conferences with her cousin, and 
who was afraid to display all her fine ideas in the 
presence of her aunt, of whose good sense and 
raillery she stood in awe, returned to her carriage, 
for the purpose of paying a visit in the neighbour- 
hood, accompanied by her lady’s-maid, \vho always 
attended her in her drives, because she was still too 
young to go alone. She promised to come back to 
dinner, and Emmeline went to attend her flowers. 

“Oh, dear,” she exclaimed, as she reached 
the terrace, where the pots were arranged, which 
served for the decoration of her room, “ last 
night's rain has scattered the blossoms of all my 
roses, and my jasmine has not a single flower left 
upon it. Genevieve might have taken them in 
last night, but she cap do nothing. She never 
thinks of anything.” 

“ But, mademoiselle,” said old Genevieve, who 
happened to be close at hand, “I dare not 
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touch your .flowerpots, for fear of breaking 
them.” 

“Did you take in mine V* said Jdadame 
d’Altier. 

• “ Oh ! yes, madame.” 

"I am very glad to find/' said Madame 
d* Altier, looking at her daughter, “ that I can be 
attended to without compelling attention.” 

“ But, mamma, I never told her not to touch 
my flowerpots,” replied Emmeline. $ 

“No; but probably for the smallest thing she 
breaks, you scold her so much, that she is* afraid 
to run the risk of again exposing herself to your 
anger.” 

“ It is absolutely necessary, mamma,” she said, 
as she ascended the steps to take in her flowers, 
“ Genevieve is so awkward, and pays so little atten- 
tion, that ” As she uttered these words, 

one of the flowerpots slipped from her hands, fell 
on the steps, and was broken into a thousand 
pieces. 

“ She is so awkward,” rejoined Madame 
d’ Altier, “ that precisely the same thing happens 
to her sometimes, that would happen to you as 
well, had you the same duties to perform.” 

“ Indeed, mamma,” said Emmeline, very much 
irritated, “ what has happened to me is quite dis- 
agreeable enough without ” 

“ Without what* my child ?” 

Emmeline paused, ashamed of her impatience. 
Madame d' Altier took her hand, and made her 
sit down by her. “Wh^en your ill-humour is 
over, my child, we will reasbn together.” Emme- 
line kissed in silence the hand of her mother, who' 
said,. “Is it then so very vexatious a matter, my 
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child, to have broken this pot of coloured earth, 
which can be immediately replaced by one from 
the greenhouse, where you know you can choose 
for yourself?” 

“No, mamma, but .” 

“It cannot be on account of your anemone, 
which is past flowering, and which you told me? 
you would return to the beds. You are spared 
the trouble of unpotting it.” Emmeline smiled. 

“Yes, mamma, but on these occasions one 
always fee^s something disagreeable, which makes 
one dislike ” 

“ To be tormented; is it not so, my dear? And 
yet it is precisely these moments you select to scold 
and ill-treat Genevieve, when any accident of this 
kind happens to her, as if to add to her vexation 
and confusion.” 

“ But, mamma, it is her duty to pay attention 
to what she is doing.” 

“Is it more her duty than it is yours, when 
you are attending to your own business ? Do you 
wish her to be more careful of your interest than 
you can be yourself, and require that her anxiety 
to serve you should make her escape accidents, 
which you cannot avoid, for your own sake?” 

“ But, nevertheless, what I break is my own, 
ancj I am quite sufficiently punished, whereas 
she ” 

“Cannot be sufficiently punished, I perceive?, 
for having caused you a momentary vexation ; and 
not only is this your own opinion, but you waut 
it to be hers likewise, for you would consider it 
very improper if she wished to prove to you that 
you were w r rong.” 

“ Undoubtedly, mamma, it would be very ab- 
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surd if Genevieve took it into her head to .argue 
with me, when I told her to do anything/’ 

" I understand. When y ouare out of humour, 
Genevieve ought to say to herself , e I am a servant, 
it is consequently my duty to be rational and 
]>atient, for the sake of Mademoiselle Emmeline, 
who is incapable of being so. If my age, my in- 
firmities, or, in fine, any weakness of my nature, 
render my duties at certain time more difficult to 
perform, I ought resolutely, to gurmount every 
obstacle, lor fear of causing Mademoiselle Emme- 
line a moment’s disappointment or contradiction, 
as she would not have sufficient strength of mind 
to endure it. If her impatience wounds my feel- 
ings, if her ill-temper provokes me, if her fancies 
appear to me ridiculous and unbearable, still I 
ought to submit to them, as she is a poor little 
creature, from whom one cannot expect anything 
better/” 

“ Genevieve would show very little attachment,” 
replied Emmeline, greatly piqued, " if she could 
entertain such thoughts as these.” 

At this moment Madame do Serres arrived, 
very much agitated and angry. "Just imagine, 
my dear aunt,” she said to Madame d’Altier/as 
she approached, " my maid is going to leave me. 
She selected the time when she was in the car- 
riage with me, to announce her intention ; there- 
fore I had her set* down in the road, and she may 
get back as she pleases. Will you have the kind- 
ness to allow your maid to accompany me home ? 

'I had this person in my ^service long before my 
marriage, and she leaves me for a situation which 
she says suits her better. Who can rely on the 
attachment of such people?’ 
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"Were you very much attached to her?” 
asked Madame d'Altier, carelessly. 

" Oh ! not at all ; she is slow and disagreeable. 
I should have taken another could I have found 
one.” 

Madame d'Altier laughed. It seemed to her 
excessively absurd that it should be a perpetual 
subject of complaint and astonishment, that a 
servant is not more attached to the master 
whom he has served many years, while the mas- 
ter considers 'it quite a matter of course to care 
nothing about the servant, by whom he has been 
served during all this time. Madame de Serres 
did not perceive that her aunt was laughing at 
her, but Emmeline observed it, and it sometimes 
happened that even she thought her cousin rather 
ridiculous. Madame de Serres consoled herself 
by jesting about the pleasure she should have in 
being under the protection of Mademoiselle Bro- 
gniard, Madame d'Alfcier's lady's-maid, who took 
her pinch of snuff with such gravity, and when in 
the open fields, walked as uprightly, and made 
lier courtesy as regularly as if she had been in a 
drawing-room, in the midst of fifty people. It was 
agreed, as the weather was fine, and the distance 
but trifling across the -fields, that Madame de 
Serres should walk, and that Emmeline should 
accompany her with Mademoiselle Broguiard, and 
also that they should call and fake some milk at 
a farm, which lay almost on their road. They 
set off soon after dinner ; but scarcely had they 
reached the farm, when the weather, which up to 
that time had been fine, suddenly changed, and 
the rain began to fall in torrents.* When, after 
the lapse of an hour, it had ceased, and 

4 
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they resolved to continue their way, the country 
was so completely inundated, that they Bank 
ankle-deep into the mud. Madame de Serres was 
in great distress 'because she had not returned 
home iu her carriage. Emmeline, rather shocked 
at observing that she thought of no one but her- 
self, exclaimed, as she perceived Genevieve coming 
towards her with a parcel, 

“Well! as for me, here's Genevieve bringing 
my cloak and boots.” # 

“ No,” replied Genevieve, “ but 1‘have brought 
Mademoiselle Brogniard' s fur shoes, and Padded 
dress, for I thought that with her rheumatism the 
damp might do her a great deal of harm.” 

“You might at least, at the same time,” said 
Emmeline, angrily, “ have brought my boots.” 

“ But you did not tell me to do so, Made- 
moiselle.” 

“ Neither did Mademoiselle Brogniard tell you 
to bring hers.” 

“ But she knew. Mademoiselle Emmeline,” re- 
plied Mademoiselle Brogniard, sententiously" em- 
phasising every word, “ that I should be greatly 
obliged to her; and indeed, Genevieve, I am ex- 
tremely obliged to you.” 

“ 1 have only done my duty,” said Genevievt, 
as she assisted Mademoiselle Brogniard to pufron 
her dress. She then Went away, leaving Emme- 
line extremely anfloyed at finding that Genevieve 
considered herself bound to be more attentive to 
Mademoiselle Brogniard than to her. Madame 
tie Serres tried to jest on account of Mademoiselle 
Brogniard being the best clhd and the best served 
of the three; but as the latter said very little, her 
pleasantry soon terminated, and her lamentations 
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about* the carriage rc-commenced. * At last, as 
they drew near the high road, she perceived it 
slowly returning, and in a transport of delight 
ran forward towards it. 

Mademoiselle Brogniard,” she said, “I shall 
soon be at the chate&u ; it will be unnecessary for 
you to accompany me any further : farewell, mv 
dear,” she cried out to Emmeline, “ I am de- 
lighted to spare you the rest of the way,” and she 
departed, without once thinking that she could 
have saved Emmeline a walk in the mud, by 
taking her back in her carriage, at least ns far as 
the avenue of her mother's chateau. Emmeline 
reflected upon this, and saw .clearly that her 
cousin's plan of not troubling herself about the 
comfort of those who were in her service, formed 
part of a much more extensive plan, which was 
that of not troubling herself about any one. 

These reflections, and the representations of her 
mother, had the effect of sparing Genevieve some 
haughty airs, and some caprices ; but Emmeline 
could not treat her with kindness. Her orders 
were always delivered in a brief and dry manner, 
and she was constantly giving orders. She took 
no pains to discover whether what she ordered 
could be easily or more conveniently done at one 
time, or in one manner than another, neither did 
she take any interest in anything that concerned 
Genevieve, for Emmeline imagined that this 
kind of familiarity would have made her appear 
childish. 

Towards the end of the summer, Madame 
d'Altier and her daughter went with Madame 
de Serres to spend some days at a chateau in the 
neighbourhood, Madame de Ligneville, the mis- 
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tress of the cMteau, was a young wofiian twenty- 
two years of age, extremely gentle and amiable, 
and especially remarkable for her kindness to her, 
servants, the greater part of whom had sur- 
rounded her from her childhood. Her house- 
keeper had been her former governess, and Ma- 
dame de Ligneville was not afraid of allowing 
authority in her household to one vfho had for- 
merly possessed it over her own person ; for in pro- 
portion as she became reasonable, her governess 
became as submissive as she had formerly been 
rigorous in exacting obedience. Her lady's-maid 
was the daughter of this governess, and had been 
brought up with her, but she was not on this 
account the less zealous or respectful. Her foot- 
man had belonged to her father, her gardener was 
in the family before her birth, and sometimes re- 
lated to her how*, when a child, she used to plant 
bits of apricot, in order that they might become 
apricot-trees. Every one adored her ; everything 
in her household seemed regulated by an invisible 
machinery, and without anything being ever said ; 
an order appeared like an advertisement to which 
every one hastened to attend. It was a matter of 
doubt whether Madame de Ligneville had evfcr 
scolded her servants, and they themselves did not 
believe that she had ; for if at any time she was 
obliged to reprove them, they were more con- 
scious of their own fault than of the repri- 
mand of their mistress. Emmeline saw with 
astonishment that this kindness on her part 
did not in the least detract either from her 
elegance or her dignity. even seemed, that 
without ever commanding, she had much more 
the appearance of being mistress than Madam© 
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de Serres, Who could only obtain obedience 
by dint of talking, tormenting, and scolding. 
She also observed, that although people were 
sometimes amused by the little haughty airs 
and caprices of her cousin, Madame de Ligneville 
was treated with much more respect and friendship. 

They had been staying with her for some days, 
when all the' company of the cliate&u were invited 
to a fete, which was to be held at a few leagues* 
distance. Madame de Serres and Madame de 
Ligneville took a fancy to go there in the cos- 
tume c of a peasant of the province. Emmeline 
had a dress of this kind, which was immediately 
sent for to serve as a pattern for the others ; but 
on examining it, Madame de Ligneville found it 
rather complicated, and was afraid her maid would 
not have time to complete it for the following day, 
as they were to set out early. 

“ Oil ! my maid must find time to finish mine/* 
said Madame de Serres. “I do not put up with 
her fancies in this way. You spoil your servants, 
my dear/* she said, addressing Madame de Ligne- 
ville. “ I know it through J ustme^ who I be- 
lieve is cousin to your S opine ; but 1 warned her 
that she need not expect to be treated in the same 
manner ; for, believe me, you will get nothing from 
them in this way.** 

Madame de Ligneville did not reply, for she 
was not at all anxious to enfoice her opinions on 
others. Madame de Serres hastened to give her 
orders, and Justine immediately set to work. 
At night, when her mistress retired to her 
room, the costume Was considerably advanced, 
but it did not suit her fancy. She became angry ; 
said she would never wear such a frightful thing 
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ns that, and ordered her to begin it all over a*gain. 
Justine replied that it would be impossible to finish 
it in that case, unless she sat up all night. 
Madame de Series told her that she must do so, 
adding that it was no great hardship. Justine 
asserted that she could not, as she was very much 
fatigued already from having worked the whole 
of the evening. Her mistress told her that she 
was an impertinent creature, and that she .must 
either contrive to bring her the dil^by the time 
she awoke on the following morning, or jnever 
again appear in her presence. 

On awaking the following morning, she found 
her dress in precisely the same condition as she 
had left it the previous night. Justine told her, 
that as it seemed to be her intention to discharge 
her, she had come to ask for her dismissal. 
Madame de Scrres flew into a passion; ordered 
her to leave the room ; desired her never to come 
into her presence again, and sent to ask Made- 
moiselle llrogniard to assist her in dressing ; in fine, 
she made so much noise about what she termed 
Justine’s insolence, and was altogether so un- 
reasonable, that the whole house soon became 
aware of what had occurred, and all were greatly 
amused by it, for they had already heard of seve- 
ral similar incidents which had happened to her. 
At breakfast, she effected a manner more than 
usually easy, to conceal the ill-humour which was 
nevertheless perceptible through it. She made no 
allusion to her dress, neither did Madame de 
Ligneville, as she had resolved not to put on her 
own, should it even be completed ; while Emme- 
line, very sad because her mother, in order not 
to anhoy her cousin, would not allow her to 
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wear hers, although it was very becoming to 
her, began to think that Madame de Serres had 
acted very improperly in her treatment of Justine. 

After breakfast, all were preparing to go and 
dress, when their attention was drawn to Madame 
de Lignevillc's room, in order to see a singular 
flower, which her gardener had brought her. 
While there, Sophie entered by one of the inner 
doors of the apartment, holding in her hand 
Madame dejjignevillc’s dress, completely finished, 
and . tlie prettiest tiling imaginable: every one 
looked at it, and all felt tempted to glance at 
Madame (le Serres, who, although she blushed, yet 
hastened to express her approbation. 

“ Indeed, Sophie,” said Madame de Ligneville, 
very much embarrassed, “ I had given it up alto- 
gether, for I never could have thought you would 
have been able to finish it.” 

“Oh, madamc,” said Sophie, heedlessly, “my 
cousin helped me, and we got up very early.” 

This cousin was Justine. Madame de Serres 
blushed still more, and Madame de Ligneville did 
tiie same ; but every one else felt disposed to 
2augh. Emmeline perceived this, and from that 
moment her cousin appeared to her as ridiculous 
as she was in reality. All insisted that Madame 
de Ligneville should wear her dress ; Emmeline, 
consequently, wore hers also and as Madame de 
Ligneville pretended to be her elder sister, they 
passed the day together. This was very gratify- 
ing to Madame d'Altier, as Madame de Ligneville 
was an extremely sensible woman, and Emmeline 
found her so kind and so charming, that she became 
very much attached to her. Two or three times 
Madame dc Ligneville remarked, as she looked at 
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.her dress, "There really is a great deal of work 
in it ; that poor Sophie must have laboured very 
hard.” And Emmeline, because she was pleased 
with her, considered as very charming what 
a short time previously she would have regarded 
as beneath her dignity ; and she also felt that it 
might be very gratifying to receive such proofs of 
affection. She enjoyed the fete very much. How- 
ever, the heat of the weather, and the fatigue she 
had undergone, brought on, after her return, a 
slight illness, which confined her for some time to 
her bed. One c[ay during her indisposition, she 
heard Genevieve, who had paid great attention to 
her, say, " I must take care of her, poor little 
tiling, though I am quite sure that when she gets 
well she will vex me very much.” She felt humi- 
liated at finding herself in need of Genevieve’s 
generosity. During her convalescence, she also 
frequently required her assistance, for she was 
very weak, and Genevieve had to aid her in al- 
most every movement. She was therefore obliged 
to lay aside some portion of her pride, and learn 
that the authority and dignity of one who can do 
nothing for herself is, after all, no very great 
affair. She felt that, if servants have need of 
masters for their support, masters, whom custom 
and wealth have habituated to a multitude *of 
luxuries, have also constant need of servants, 
for their comfort and convenience. She likewise 
learned, in the end, that an industrious and 
honest servant can always find a master willing 
to pay him, w hereas a nia^er who is willing to 
pay, is not always sure Of meeting with a servant 
who will serve him with zeal and affection, and 
consequently that it is particularly important 
x 2 
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to masters that their servants should* be contented. 
She thus returned to her natural disposition, 
which was that of wishing to have every one 
satisfied with her, and she found that there was 
no other state of mind either so agreeable or so 
convenient as this. 



JULIA: 


OR, THE STORY OF MADAME CROQUE-MITAINE . 


Two years had elapsed since Madame de Val- 
lonay had placed her daughter at school, in 
order to go and nurse her husband, who was ill at 
a fortified town, in which he commanded, and 
which was at any moment liable to attack. Cir- 
cumstances having changed, M. and Madame de 
Vallonay returned to Paris, and brought their 
daughter home again. Julia was thirteen, she was 
sufficiently intelligent and sufficiently advanced 
for her age; but a child of thirteen, however 
advanced, cannot possibly understand all that is 
said by persons older than herself. She had, how- 
ever, acquired a habit of regarding everything that 
she did not understand as ridiculous. Accustomed 
to the chit-chat of school-girls, who among theifi- 
selves discussed, criticised, and decided upon every- 
thing, she fancied %he understood a thing when 
once it had formed the subject of conversation at 
• school. Thus, if any circumstance was spoken of, 
Julia maintained that the fact had happened 
differently; she was quite sure of it, for Made- 
moiselle Josephine had heard so in the holi- 
days. . If told that such or such a style of dres# 
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was in bad taste, c< Oh, but it must be fashion- 
able, nevertheless, for three of our young ladies 
have adopted it for ball dresses this winter.” It 
was the same on more serious matters : whatever 
one of the cider girls related, from having heard 
her parents mention it, whether about peace or 
war, or the theatre, to which she had never been, 
it became a general opinion, to which neither 
Julia nor her companions ever thought there 
could he anything to oppose. 

Tlips, there never was a visit paid to her parents, 
that Julia did not exclaim, the moment the per- 
sons were gone, " Oh ! mamma, what an absurd 
thing Monsieur or Madame So-and-so said l” Her 
mother permitted her to express her opinion 
in this manner when she was alone with her, in 
order to have an opportunity of proving to her, 
either that she did not understand what hsul 
been said, or that she did not understand what 
she wanted to say herself; but when there was 
company, she carefully watched, that her daughter 
did not give way to any rudeness, such as whis- 
pering, while laughing or looking at some one, 
mating signs to a person at the other end of 
the room, or seeming to be unable to restrain her 
laughter. 

'Julia, who stood in awe of her mother, usually 
behaved pretty well in company. One day, how- 
ever, when two or three of her schoolfellows had 
come to dine at Madame de Vallonay’s, the Cure 
of the Vallonay estate, being in Paris on business, 
dined there also. He was a very worthy and sen- 
sible man, who said many excellent tilings, though 
in a rather more tedious manner than other people, 
while he introduced into his conversation old pro- 
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verbs, very useful to remember, but which appeared 
to Julia excessively ridiculous, because she was un- 
accustomed to this style of speaking. Moreover, she 
had never before seen the Cure, and it was her 
liab it always to discover something extraordinary 
in persons whom she saw for the first time. Her 
companions were as foolish as herself. Before 
dinner they amused themselves by mftnicking the 
gestures of the Cure, whom they saw from an 
adjoining apartment, walking up and down the 
drawing-room with M. de Vallonay ; 4;his had put 
them into such a mocking humour, that during the 
whole of dinner, there was a constant succession of 
whisperings and laughings, for which they sought 
n thousand frivolous pretexts. Sometimes it was 
the dog who scratched himself in a droll manner, 
or who, in putting his paw upon Julia’s knee to 
beg for something to eat, pulled her napkin, or else 
Emily had drunk out of her glass, or had taken her 
fork or her bread. Madame dc Vallonay, though 
excessively annoyed, was nevertheless fearful of 
allowing her displeasure to be visible, lest the Cure 
should suspect its cause, but in the evening, when 
the company had departed, she scolded her daugh- 
ter very seriously, and made her feel the rudeness, 
and even absurdity, of such conduct, and assured 
her that if such a thing occurred again, she would 
not allow her to associate with companions, 
who encouraged her in such disagreeable habits. 
Finally, as she was anxious to accustom her to 
reflect upon the motives of her actions, she asked 
her what there was so very remarkable in the con- 
versation of the Cure de VflHonav. 

“ Oh ! mamma, he said everything so oddly/* 

“ As, for example :’*■ — 
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“ Well, xrUxnma, he took the trouble of telling 
me that more flies were to be caught with a 
spoonful of honey than with a barrel of vinegar ” 

"And, it appears to m6, Julia, that this maxim 
was never better applied; and it would have 
been a fortunate thing had it recalled to your 
mind at that moment, that love is gained by 
doing what i'fe pleasing to others, not by mockery 
and disagreeable behaviour.” 

“ And then he recited to papa, who apparently 
knew it very Veil beforehand, that verse of 
La Fontaine — 

u Plus fait douceur qua violence.” 

Gentleness does more than violence. 

“ Which means ?” asked Madame de 

Yallonay. 

“ Which means which means ” 

And Julia, probably rather annoyed by the con- 
versation, was entirely taken up with pulling with 
all her strength the string of her bag, which had 
become entangled with the key of her work-box. 

“ Which meatis,” continued Madame de Val- 
lonay, " that you would do much better, w'erc you 
gently to untie the knot in that string, instead of 
tightening it as you are doing, by pulling it in this 
irritable manner. I see, Julia, that you will often 
require to be reminded of the Cure's proverbs.” 

“ But, nevertheless, mamma, they are things 
which everybody knows, and -it was that which 
wearied me, and made me laugh with those girls.” 

“ Which everybody knows ? which you, Julia, 
know, do you not ?” 

“ 1 assure you I do, mamma” 

“ You, who might learn something from every 
one l You, who might find something instructive 
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in the story of Madame Croque-MitaAe, if indeed, 
you were capable of understanding it !" 

“ The story of Madame Croque-Mitaine !" ex* 
claimed Julia, very much piqued: “ that story for 
babies, which my cousin brought the other day 
for my little sister ?" 

“ Exactly so, the one he made for her, when I 
showed liim that bad engraving which* I had given 
her, and which represented Madame Croque-Mi- 
taine, with her bag and stick, thipatening all the 
little children that she will take them away, if 
they are not good/' * 

“ What, mamma ! and you really believe that I 
should learn something from that story?" 

“ No, because I am not sure that you have 
penetration enough to understand its utility. 
Come, let us see, here is the paper, read it . . . . , 
come, read on." 

*Oh! mamma." 

“ Oh ! my child, you will have the kindness to 
read it aloud to me ; if my dignity is not hurt by 
hearing it, surely yours need not be so by reading 
it." 

Julia, half-laughing, half-pouting, took the ma- 
nuscript, and read aloud the following story : 

MADAME CROQUE-MITAINE : 

A TALE. 


"Come away! come away, Paul," said little 
Louisa to her youngest brother, “ we have more 
time than we want; the^liop where they sell 
flowers and toys is at the end of the next street ; 
mamma is dressing, and before she has finished we 
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shall be back again, you with your* whip, and I 
with my nosegay, and we will bring back one for 
mamma too, which will please her/* 

Taking Paul by the hand, she walked off with 
him as fast as their little legs could carry them: 
Louisa was nine years old, and Paul only seven, 
and they were two of the prettiest children ima- 
ginable. Louisa was dressed in ^ frock of snow- 
white cambric, and a rose-coloured sash encircled 
her little waist. As she walked along, she admired 
her red shoejf, while her fair hair fell in ringlets 
over her shoulders. Paul’s hair was neither less 
fair nor less beautiful ; he wore a nankeen dress, 
quite new, an embroidered waistcoat, and an open 
worked shirt ; but all these were nothing in com- 
parison with the pleasure which awaited them. 
Their mother had promised to take them to the 
fair of Saint Cloud, and they were to set out in an 
hour. In the country, where, up to the present 
time, they had resided, they had been permitted 
to run about in the park, and sometimes even into 
the village ; since they had come to Paris, how- 
ever, they had been forbidden ever to venture be- 
yond the carriage-gate, but the habit of attending 
to these injunctions was not yet confirmed, and 
besides, Louisa w anted to have a bouquet to take 
with her to Saint Cloud, and- Paul wanted a whip, 
that he might whip Ins papa's horses, for lie had 
promised to take him by his side in front of the 
caleche, and they hastened to buy these things un- 
known to their mother,- with the money that she 
had just given them for their week's allowance. 

AIL the passers-by' stopped to look at them : 
“What pretty children!" they said, “liow can they 
be allowed to go in the streets alone at their age ? :$ 
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And Louisa pulled Paul by the hand, in order to 
walk faster, so as not to hear them. A cabriolet 
which was coming very quickly behind them, made 
them redouble their haste. " Let us run fast/ 1 
said Louisa, "here comes a cabriolet/' but the 
cabriolet also ran, and Louisa, in her fright, turned 
to the right instead of to the left, and passed the 
flower-shop without perceiving it. 'the cabriolet 
still followed them, every instant drawing nearer ; 
the noise of the wheels so bewildered Louisa, that 
thinking it was upon her heels, shfi rushed into 
another street. The vehicle took the same* direc- 
tion, and in turning round, the horse trotting in 
the middle of the gutter, sent up such a shower 
of mud and water, that our two terrified children 
were completely covered by it. 

Paul instantly burst into tears : " My embroi- 
dered waistcoat is spoiled/' he exclaimed. 

"Be quiet/' said Louisa, "we shall be ob- 
served/ 1 and she cast an anxious and melancholy 
look, sometimes around her, and sometimes on 
her cambric dress, which was even more splashed 
than Paul's waistcoat. 

"Shall we soon reach the toy-shop?' 1 asked 
Paul, still crying, though in a lower tone. 

"\Ve have only to go back/' said Louisa, "for 
I think we have come too far; if we take "the 
same way back, we shall soon be there," and she 
pulled Paul still* more forcibly, while she kept 
close up to the wall, in the hope of liot being 
seen ; nevertheless, she did not know how she 
’could venture to enter the toy-shop, or return 
home to her mother, with her dress in this 
condition. 

All the streets seemed alike, and a child knows 
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only the one in which it lives. Louisa, did not re- 
turn through the same streets by which the cab- 
riolet had followed her. The farther she wenf, 
the more uneasy did she become, at not reaching 
the shop, and she dragged Paul's arm, who, not 
being able to walk so fast, said to her, " Don't go 
so fast, you hurt me." They went down a little 
street, which somewhat resembled one in the 
neighbourhood of their own house through 
which Louisa had sometimes passed, but at the 
end of it they found no passage, and instead of 
their rbad, they beheld ..... Madame Croque- 
Mitaine, rummaging with her crook in a heap of 
rags. 

You know Madame Croque-Mitaine. You have 
seen her humped back, her red eyes, her pointed 
nose, her dark and wrinkled face, her dirty and 
withered hands, her petticoat of all colours, her 
sabots, her bag, and that long stick with which 
she turns up and examines every heap of rubbish 
she meets with. 

At the noise made by the two children in run- 
ning, she raided her head, looked at them, and 
guessed, without much difficulty, from their fright- 
ened looks, and by the tears which still flowed down 
Paul's cheeks, and the sobs which swelled the 
bosom of Louisa, that they ought not to be where 
they were. 

" What are you doing herer?" she asked of 
them. 

Louisa, without replying, leaned against the 
railing, holding Paul still more firmly. 

"Have you a tongue?" continued Madame 
Croque-Mitaine. " You have at all events very 
good legs to run with," and she took Louisa by 
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the hand, saying, “ Hold up your head, my little 
one, what has happened to you?” 

Louisa was so unaccustomed to speak to persons 
whom she did not know; the stories which her 
nurse had been foolish enough to repeat to her 
about old women who take away little children ; 
the wrinkles, the ill-tempered look,*the costume, 
and the first words addressed to her by Madame 
Croque-Mitaine, had so much terrified her, that 
notwithstanding the softened toAe jbo. winch she 
now spobs to her, Louisa did not dare either to 
raise her eyes, or to reply. 

"Well,” said the old woman, "I see that I 
shall not get a word from them, nevertheless, I 
will not leave the poor children here. Will you,” 
she said, addressing Paul, " will you tell me where 
you come from, and where you are going to ? 
Are you also dumb like your sister?” 

"We are going to the toy-shop,” said Paul. 

" And we have lost our way,” rejoined Louisa, 
who began to feel a little less afraid of Madame 
Croque-Mitaine. 

" Your mamma, surely, did not allow you to go 
out?” continued the old woman. 

Louisa cast down her eyes. 

" Well ! well ! you must first come to mv house, 
in order that I may get rid of some of this mud 
for you ; you are ^lmost as dirty as I am.” 

“ No I no ! ” exclaimed Louisa, who began 
again to be frightened at the recollection of the 
.stories of her nurse. 

“ What do you mean by.J No P* Are you afraid 
that I shall eat you? Oh I I see they have made 
you afraid of Madame Croque-Mitaine ; but make 
yourself easy, she isnot so badas they have told you.” 
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And, indeed, this Madame Croqne-Mitaine was 
only what they all are ; that is a poor old woman, 
who had no other means of gaining a living, than 
by picking up rags here and there, and selling 
them afterwards to persons as poor as herself. 

She threw her stick into her bag, took the two 
children by the hand, who still walked with hesi- 
tating steps, and went down one of the narrow 
streets. 

Every one; looked with astonishment, both at 
the conductor, and those whom she conducted; 
their pretty dresses, all splashed as they were, 
nevertheless formed a singular contrast with hers, 
and it was quite evident, by their looks of shame, 
that they had met with some accident, occasioned 
by their own fault. 

“I verily believe,” said a man, "that those are 
the two children I met some time since, and who 
were walking along so gaily, holding each other 
by the hand.” 

"What has happened to them?” asked another. 

Louisa wished, notwithstanding the fear which 
she had not yet entirely overcome, to hasten the 
steps of Madame Croqne-Mitaine, in order to 
escape from the looks of the curious. 

"Stop! stop!” said the old woman, "do not 
pull me so much, I have my sack to carry, and I 
cannot go so fast.” v 

At last they arrived in front of a dirty little 
•house, into which they entered, through a door 
half-mouldered away. Madame Croque-Mitaine 
opened it, and made the children go in before her. 
She followed them, put down her sack, and called 
her daughter, saying, "Charlotte, bring some 
water and a cloth here, to wash these poor little 
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creatures.” ■ Charlotte came out bf a oomer 
where she was spinning some coarse hemp ; her 
clothes were as ragged as those of her mother, and 
she wasonly two o*r three years older than Louisa; 
but when the latter saw her, she felt a little more 
confidence. Charlotte washed Louisa, while the 
old woman did the same service for little Paul. The 
cloth was very coarse, and the maids not very 
careful. Paul cried, and said they rubbed him 
too hard, but Louisa was too much ashamed to 
venture any complaint. 

When this operation was over, “ Now/* said 
the old woman, “ you will tell me where you live, 
that I may take you home.” 

"In the Hue d* Anjou,” said Louisa,, imme- 
diately. 

" Ha ! ha ! You can speak now without waiting 
to be pressed ; coifie along, then ; it is not very far 
from here,” and she set off with the two children, 
who were now quite comforted. 

As she had left her sack at home, they could 
walk faster. When once they had reached the 
line (T Anjou, Louisa went direct to her own door. 
They found, on entering, the whole house in com- 
motion. They had been sought for ever sinefe 
they had left. All the servants had dispersed 
themselves in different directions in search*of 
them ; and their mother, in great anxiety, had 
also gone out to lobk for them. The moment .the 
portress saw them, she uttered a cry of joy, and 
ascended with them to the apartments. "Here 
they are! here they are !” she cried out from a 
distance, to the nurse, who *fl r as quite in despair at 
not having watched them mqre carefully; and 
Louisa ran and threw herself into her arms, cry- 
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ing with shame, fear, and pleasure. • At the same 
moment their mother returned, a prey to the 
deepest anguish. Transported with joy at finding 
them again, she never thought of scolding them as 
they deserved. “What has happened to you? 
What haveyou done?” she asked, taking them upon 
her knees, apd covering them with tears and kisses. 

“ They lost their way, madame,” said Madame 
Croque-Mitaine, for Louisa did not dare to reply. 
“ I met them .in a cul-de-sac, at some distance 
from ,here : the little girl told me that she was 
going to buy nosegays for herself and you, and a 
w hip for her brother ; but surely it must have been 
without your permission.” 

“ Good heavens, yes !” replied the mother, still 
trembling, “ and is it you, good w oman, who have 
brought them back to me?” 

“Yes, madame, but I first* went and washed 
them at my house. No doubt they must have 
been splashed by a coach ; if you had only seen 
the state they w ere in !” And Louisa, greatly 
ashamed, would have been glad to hide her dress, 
which was covered with mud ; while Paul, on the 
contrary, show ed his waistcoat to his mother, say- 
ing, “But, mamma, I shall want another waist- 
coat to go to Saint Cloud.” 

“Oh, my dears,” said their mother, “no Saint 
Cloud for this day. I am still trembling with the 
fright you have caused me. It is already late, 
and your papa is still seeking for you. If you had 
not ventured out alone, and without my permis- 
sion, you would neither have been splashed nor 
lost, and we should now have been on our way to 
Saint Cloud ; it i% right you should be punished for 
your fault ; go then and change your clothes.” 
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Paul was very much disposed to cry and pout ; 
but Louisa, feeling the justice of her mother’s 
words, took his hand, and left the room with hi% 
followed by her nurse. ,4 

Their mother remained with Madame Croque* 
Mitaine. " These poor children were very much 
afraid of me, madame,” said the old woman. 
" They woidd scarcely go with me, and I had 
great difficulty in inducing them to enter my 
hovel.” • „ 

"How much I am indebted to you!” replied 
the mother. " Had it not been for you, they 
would not now be here, and (rod only knows 
what might have happened to them. Oh, how 
much I owe you !” 

"Oh, nothing at all, madame; if my daughter 
had lost herself, and you had chanced to find her, 
you would have done as much for her.” 

" Have you a daughter, my good woman?” 

" Yes, one twelve years old, may it please you, 
madame ; Charlotte is very pretty, though I say 
so.” 

Louisa returned at this moment. 

"Louisa,” asked her mother, " did you see little , 
Charlotte ?” 

" Oh yes, mamma, it was she who washed me.” 

" ‘Well, shall we go and pay her a visit?” 

"Oh yes, mamma, I should like that very 
much.” • 

" Come, then, with me, my child.” 

Louisa followed her mother into her room, and, 
at ’her suggestion, hastily inq^e up a packet* con- 
taining two dresses, still very good; some under- 
clothing, a cap, two handkerchiefs, and two pair 
of stockings. 
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" Come, then, let us take these things to Char- 
lotte,” said her mother ; and Louisa, greatly de- 
lighted, exclaimed , " Oh, mamma, I think they will 
*just fit her ; she is not much bigger th m I am.” 

"Will you conduct us to your house, my good 
woman,” said the mother to Madame Croque- 
Mitaine, who was greatly rejoiced by this visit. 

"Charlotte will not have gone out, will she?” 
demanded Louisa, blushing. 

" No ! certainly not,” replied the old datne, 
" sliq never goes out without my permission;” 
mid they quickly descended. 

Their walk did not occupy much time/ Louisa 
almost ran. As they entered the house, Madame 
Croque-Mitaine made numberless apologies lor 
the dirty floor, and the worn-out door. Louisa 
had already goue to look for Charlotte, in 
the corner where she was spinning. The little 
girl was rather ashamed of coming so badly 
dressed into the presence of such a grand lady. 

" Come forward, miss,” said her mother. “ Make 
a courtesy ; this is the mamma of Mademoiselle 
Louisa, whom you .washed a short time since. 
Oh, I assure you, madame, she did it very cheer- 
fully,” and Charlotte, not daring to look up at such 
a great lady, glanced at Louisa, and smiled. The 
Utter wanted immediately to dress her in her 
frock, to put on her white stockings, a handker- 
chief, and a cap, in order that! she might have the 
pleasure of looking at her. 

"Let her do that, herself,” said her mother; "she 4 
will dress herself when she likes. Tell me, my 
little girl, would you like to come and live near 
Louisa?” * 

Charlotte looked at her mother, as if to ask her 
what .she ought to reply. 
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" Answer, fihild/* said t}ie latter. 

" You shall not leave your mother/* continued 
the lady, "for I have a proposition to make to her. 
My doorkeeper is going away, and I have not yet 
engaged another in her place. Would you like to 
take the lodge, my good woman ? We do not 
keep late hours at my house, and you will not have 
much trouble.** 

Madame Croque-Mitaine was over joyed at this 
offer ; it was a good and secure situation, and she 
accepted it with the most lively gratitude, it was 
agreed that she should enter upon her duties oil 
the following day, and Louisa returned home with 
her mother. Her father, who had just come in, 
scolded her a little for what she had done, a fault 
of which she had not at first felt the full extent; 
and Louisa, while acknowledging her fault, said, 
nevertheless, that her nurse ought not to have 
told lier bad stories about Madame Croque* 
Mitaine, and that slie was much better pleased at 
having had an opportunity of doing a service to 
Charlotte than if she had gone to St. Cloud. 


" Well, my child/* said Madame de Yallonay to. 
Julia, when she had finished reading, "what 
useful reflections do you deduce from the story qf 
Madame Croque-Mitaine?** Julia smiled, but 
said nothing, as if she imagined that her mother 
was laughing at lier. But Madame de Yallon&y 
having pressed for an answer, she said, with a 
‘contemptuous expression, " Indeed, mamma, if 
you made me read it, in orde^jbo teach me not to be 
afraid of old women, who go abou^ picking up rags 
in the streets, I think I knew that much before.** 
" And do you see nothing else in it ?" 

Y 2 
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<( What ! mamma, that we ought not to be dis- 
obedient ? this is a thing one scarcely needs to learn 
at my age.” 

“ I am very glad,” said Madame de "Vallonay, 
smiling, with a slight tinge of sarcasm, “ that this 
lesson has become quite useless to you. But can- 
not you see any others ? ” 

“ What others can there be ?” 

“ As for that, my child, I will not point them 
out to you. You might then find that I was only 
repeating what all the world knows. Look for 
them yourself.” 

With these words, Madame de Yallonay went 
to her husband's study, as she wished to speak 
with him, and left Julia with her work, her books 
of history, and her sonata to practise. When she 
returned, it was ten o'clock, and as she opened the 
door, Julia screamed and started from her chair 
greatly frightened. 

“ What is the matter, my dear?” said her mother. 
“ Oh ! nothing, mamma, I was only frightened.” 

“ Frightened at what?” 

“ Because you startled me.” 

, c< What childish nonsense ! Come, it is late, 
you must go to bed.” 
t Are you coming, mamma?” 

“ No, I have a letter to write.” 

“ Well, mamma, 1 will wait until you have 
finished it.” 0 

“ No, I wish you to go to bed.” 

“ But, mamma, if you will let me, as I pass by, 
I will carry your de^k and lamp into your bed- 
room, you will be able to write there more com- 
fortably.” 

“ No, my dear, I shall write much more com- 
fortably here. Cannot you go to bed without me ?” 
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Julia did not move. She lobked # at the* wax 
taper, which her mother told her to take, with an 
expression of dismay, and without lighting it, and 
seemed from time to time, to listen anxiously in 
tile direction of the door. Her mother could not 
conceive what was the matter with her. 

u Indeed, my dear/'’ she said, smiling, I think 
you must he afraid of meeting Madame Croque- 
Mitaine by the way.” 

Julia smiled too, though with some embarrass- 
ment, and confessed that she had been reading in 
a book which lay upon the table, a story of rob- 
bers anti assassins, which terrified her so much 
that she had not courage to go alone to her room, 
which was separated from the boudoir by the 
drawing-room and tier mother’s bedroom. 

“ Wc had agreed, Julia, that you ’should not 
read anything without my permission. I think 
it would not have been quite so useless if 
Madame Croque-Mitaine had taught you not to 
disobey.” 

“ Mamma, I did not think I was doing much harm, 
because it was a book for young people, and you 
had already allowed me to read some of the 
tales.” 

“ You should have waited until I had given 
you permission to read the whole, and the story of 
Madame Croque-Mitaine ought to have taught 
you, that children ‘should not undertake to in- 
terpret the wushes of their parents, as they can 
'seldom understand the reasons on which they are , 
.founded. Louisa and PauJ^ like you, thought 
they were doing no great harm, and like you, too, 
they fell into the very inconvenience from which 
.. was intended to preserve them. Go, my child, 
go to. bed, and if' your fear prevents you .from 
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sleeping, ybu can reflect on the moral contained 
iij^the story of Madame Croque-Mitaine.” 

Julia saw she had no alternative; she lighted 
the taper as slowly as she could, and as she went 
out, left the door of the boudoir open ; but lier 
mother called her back to shut it. Then, seeing 
herself alone, she began to walk so fast that the 
taper w ent out at the* door of her room. She w as 
obliged to retrace her steps. When she reached 
lier room a second time, her heart beat violently ; 
she started at every creaking of the floor, nor 
could she go to sleep, until her mother came. 
These absurd fears tormented her for two or three 
days, though she did not dare to speak of them, 
for fear of being again reminded of Madame 
Croque-Mitaine ; but she h&d not yet escaped 
from her* * 

One of Julia’s companions had been presented 
w ith two little w hite mice, the prettiest little things 
imaginable. They were inclosed in a large glass- 
case, through which they could be seen ; a kind of 
little wheel had been suspended from the lid, which 
they turned round with their paws, like squirrels, 
in trying to climb upon it, and thus they fancied 
they w r ere travelling a great distance. As her 
friend could not carry them with her to school, 
here she had still to remain for a year, J ulia 
begged that she would lend them to her for that 
time, promising to take great care of them ; and, 
indeed, she attended to them herself. Her mother 
would not allow her to have animals to be 
taken care of by the servants, for she thought 
such things can amuse Only when one attends to 
them oneself, and that if they do not amuse, they 
are not worth the trouble of having. Julia gave 
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them their, food frequently enough, ^but she fre- 
quently forgot to shut the case; then they m^de 
their escape. They had hitherto been always 
caught, but one day, when they were out enjoying 
themselves, and when Julia, according to custom* 
had been so careless as to leave her door open, 
a cat entered/ and Julia, who returned at that 
moment, saw her eating one of the feice without 
any power of preventing it. She was in despair, 
and exclaimed twenty times, " Qh ! the tile cat ! 
the horrid cat!” and declared that had she known 
this, she would never have taken charge \>f the 
mice. 

" My dear child,” said lier mother, when she 
was a little pacified, “ all your misfortune comes 
from your not having again read, at that time, the 
story of Madame Croque-Mitaine.” 

“ But, mamma,” said Julia impatiently, “ what 
could that have to do with it?” 

“ You would have seen then, that we ought 
never to undertake anything without being sure 
of having the power of accomplishing it. For 
what happened to Louisa and Paul arose from 
their not sufficiently considering, before they went 
out to the toy-shop, whether they should be able 
to reach it without going astray, and without 
being afraid of the carriages ; just as you did wot 
sufficiently consider, before you took charge of the 
mice, whether yoa were able to lake proper care 
of them.” 

“ But, mamma, it would have been necessary 
to have foreseen.” 

“ That you would have *been careless; that the 
mice would escape from an open case ; that when 
they* were out, the cat would eat them. All this 
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you might vary easily have thouglif of, had you 
been able to profit by the story of Macbftne Croque- 
Mftaine ” 

Julia thought her mother's raillery very dis- 
agreeable, but she was soon consoled, for her 
friend, to whom she wrote an account of her mis- 
fortune, told her, in reply, that she was not angry 
with her, and besides, she was invited to a ball, 
the first to which she had been since she had left 
school. Julia danced pretty well. During the 
two years she had passed at school, she had been 
one of those selected to dance the gavotte, at the 
distribution of prizes, and as always happens in 
polished society, maqy compliments had been paid 
her, so that she felt the greatest desire to dance 
the gavotte at a ball. Scarcely had she arrived 
at this one, when she communicated her wishes to 
the daughter of her hostess, who Was her cousin, 
and the mother having bcccfme acquainted with* 
her desire, arranged one for her, towards the 
middle of the hall. Madame de Valiontiy being 
quite ignorant of the matter, was greatly asto- 
nished when they came for J ulia to dance. She 
at first refused to let her but the lady of the 
house had calculated upon her performing this 
dance with her son, and thought it would be 
very pretty to see them in it, as they were 
nearly of a size, and also much alike. Madame 
de Vallonay, finding that she |narle a point of it, 
that tlie company were already arranged for the 
gavotte, and that this discussion attracted general 
attention, consented to let her daughter go, 
although with extreme reluctance, because she 
considered it absurd to take up in this manner 
the attention of every one, in looking at persons 
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who do not possess any talent capable of affording 
amusement. 

Not so with Julia : convinced that, she was 
going to delight every one, she waited across 
the room with a lofty air, which caused much 
laughter. . She heard this, and reddened with 
anger, especially when she saw one lady speaking 
in a whisper, while looking at her with a quizzical 
air, and heard another behind her saying, “ How 
ridiculous to interrupt the ball, jn order: to let 
that little girl dance the gavotte!” However, 
she was not discouraged ; she did her besf, Held 
her*head still higher than usual, and displayed all 
those graces which had obtained her such brilliant 
success at school. She was, therefore, dreadfully 
annoyed when, at the end, the ironical laughter 
which mingled with the applause, and even the 
exaggeration of the applause itself showed her that 
tshe was an object of ridicule. Scarcely had she 
finished her last courtesy, when the young* ladies 
and gentlemen crowded forward to take their places 
in the country dance. Julia, as with difficulty she 
passed through them, conducted by her partner, 
who was wiping his brow, heard it murmured 
around her, “ It is well that that is over; it has 
been a very stupid affair.” 

She felt deeply humiliated ; her heart was op- 
pressed, and she cast down her eyes : she supposed 
that no one would *igain ask her to dance, and in- 
deed/ two country dances had taken place wlth- 
* out her having been invited to join. Anticipating, 
therefore, nothing but vexation from this ball, from 
which she had promised heteelf so much pleasure, 
she told her mother that she was tired, and efr* 
treated her to go%ome. Madame de VaUqn&y 
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.easily guessdfl the cause of her fatigue ; but that she 
might not increase her annoyance, she did not 
mention the subject that evening. The following 
day, however, she wished to kiiow whether it was 
she who requested to dance the gavotte. Julia, 
though very much ashamed, confessed that it was. 

“ It has turned out very, unfortunately for you, 
my poor Julia/* said Madame de Vallonay ; " what 
a pity that you did not call to mind at that moment 
the story of Madame Croque-Mitaine.** 

“ And what use would it have been to me ?** 

“ It would have taught you that we always yun 
the risk of committing folly, when we wish to 
follow one general course of action, without re- 
flecting whether the circumstances are altered. 
Thus, Louisa and Paul, who were accustomed to 
run about alone, in the country, in places where 
there was no danger of their meeting with car- 
riages, or cabriolets, or passers by, never thought 
that in the streets of Paris, it would be quite a 
different affair; and you, who wfcre in the habit of 
dancing the gavotte at school, where you were 
applauded, because the strangers who were there 
were anxious to please the mistress did not re- 
flect that it would be quite another matter when 
you danced it in the midst of a large number of 
persons, who took no interest in you, and who 
were assembled there to dance themselves, and 
not to look at you/* 

“ But, mamma/* said Julia, who was anxious to 
turn the conversation, “ you find everything in 
Madame Croque-Mitaine.** 

“ I could find mfitiy other things also ; and if 
you wish, we shall have enough there for a long 
time to come,** 
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lt Oh ! no/ no, mamma, I entreat you.” * 
u I shall be very glad not to speak of it any 
more, my child, but only on one condition, which 
is, that for the future, you will not take it into 
your head to imagine that what is said hy grown- 
up people can be a fit subject of raillery for a little 
girl like you; and that, when their conversation 
wearies you, instead of pretending that it does so, 
because it is ridiculous, you will, on . the con- 
trary, say to yourself, that it is because you have 
not sufficient penetration to understand it, or 
sufficient sense to profit by it. Take carh, for if 
you fail, I shall send you again for instruction to 
the story of Madame Croque-Mitaine.” 
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Aglaia resided in a provincial town, with her 
grandmother, Madame Lacour, the widow of a re- 
spectable notary/ As Madame Lacouf* was in easy 
circumstances, and, moreover, exact and economi- 
cal, she w as enabled to live very agreeably, asso- 
ciating only with persons of her own class, with- 
out seeking those who wore distinguished by a 
more elevated rank) or greater w eaith. Slic re- 
ceived company every Thursday, and spent the 
other evenings in visiting her friends at their own 
houses. Aglaia, who always went with her, met 
on these occasions young people of her own age, 
and these in like maimer accompanied their 
parents on the Thursdays to Madame Lacour' s 
soirees. In the summer they made Up parties for 
the country, and spent the day in the gardens be- 
longing to one or other of the society. These 
gardens not being very distant, the young people 
walked there, while the elder ones rode upon 
donkeys. They amused themselves in the fields, 
and returned home in the evening very tired, but 
very happy, and a few days afterwards commenced' 
again. 4 
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Aglaia, who was mild and amiable, was* ret y 
much beloved by her companions ; but her greatest 
friends were Hortense Guimont, and her brothel 
Gustave, the children of the physician of the 
town. Hortense was fourteen years of age, AglaYa 
a *year younger, wlnle Gustave was sixteen. 
Though AglaYa was less familiar witji him than 
■with Hortense, she was still very fond of him. 
She even felt for him a certain degree of defe- 
rence, for Gustave was much advanced for his age, 
highly esteemed in the town for his diligence and 
success in his studies, and looked upon as one des- 
tined to obtain honourable distinction in his 
future career. Even those who had known him 
from childhood, no longer called him little 
Guimont , but tfG&ng Guimont . Some even said 
M . Guimont. Barents held him up as a model to 
their sons, and companions were proud of him, 
and always treated him with respect. 

His sister, Hortense, was also very amiable and 
sensible. M. Guimont, their . father, brought 
them up very judiciously. Although his society 
was much courted by the most distinguished 
families of the town, not only on account of his 
talents as a physician, but also on account of his* 
amiability and conversational powers, he would 
never take liis children into the high circles-’ 
which he occasionally frequented himself. “ I 
wish my daughter,* 7 he said, u to remain among 
those with whom she is destined to pass hpr life ; 
and as to my son, if his talents procure him here- 
after the means of being well received in the 
world, I shall be delighted ;*b at 1 will not inspire 
him with a taste for elevated society, until I am 
quite -sure that he will be able to maintain his 
position there with honour 
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, It was sometimes said to hi m, “ With your ex- 
tensive connection, you might easily advance your 
sou ” He replied, u If my son has merit, he will 
advance himself ; and if he has not, I would not 
wish to place him in a position in which he would 
only discover his own incapacity and he add$d, 
“ Gustave is in a much better position than I 
was when I began, for there are many persons, I 
believe, who will be disposed to take an interest 
in him on my .account ; he must do the rest for 
himself, and he will be able to do it much better 
than I could do it for him, for I cannot make 
people take an interest in him on his own ac- 
count.” Nevertheless, M. Guimont could not 
entirely resist the importunities of some fiends, 
who were particularly attached to him, and who 
pressed him very much to bring his son to visit 
them. However, Gustave, who was proud, felt ill 
at case in the Society of persons with whom he 
was not on an equality, and who thought they 
were conferring an honour on him, in receiving 
him into their circle ; and he was equally ill at 
ease with the young people of tins class, since he 
could not treat them as companions. He was 
afraid of being too cold, and did not wish to be 
too polite, because an excess of politeness might 
have been regarded as adulation ; neither did he 
wish to be too attentive, because he felt that his 
attentions could not’ be flattering to any one. 
He therefore entreated his father not to take him 
again into such company, and resolved to devote 
his energies to the acquirement of personal merit, 
that he might hope ode day to be sought for on 
his own account, to confer, in his turn, honour on 
those who received him, and see them attach im- 
portance to his attentions. 
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He always felt happy at Madame Bbcouris* who. 
was a woman of good sense, and an intimate 
friend of his father. He was very fond of Aglaia, 
who had been brought up by her grandmother, as 
well as any young lady could be in a country 
town, and who showed a disposition to improve 
her mind. Madame Lacour had begged him to 
revise her exercises, and he was a severe master; 
indeed, Aglaia was more afraid of Ins disapproba- 
tion than of that of her grandmother. Whenever 
he ^as dissatisfied with her, it was always Hor-* 
tense who restored peace between them, and* being 
older and more advanced than Aglaia, she gene- 
rally looked over her exercises before they were 
shown to Gustave, so much was she afraid of his 
finding fault with her. Notwithstanding all this, 
however, they agreed very well, and, next to his 
sister, Aglaia was the person in whom he reposed 
most confidence. She was very proud of this, for 
all the young people with whom she wa3 ac- 
quainted, attached great value to Gustave’s friend- 
ship. 

The nobility and people of wealth seldom spent 
more than the winter in the town. In summer 
all went to their country seats. The town, liow^ 
ever, was not on this account any the less gay for 
Aglaia, or the reunions of Madame Lacour; ttui 
as it was more quiet, every unusual occurrence 
created a proportionate sensation. People ^ere 
therefore very much taken up with M. d’Armilly, 
and his daughter Leontine, who had just arrived 
there. M. d’Armilly had recently purchased a 
chateau in the environs, ^ich being uninhabit- 
able, he was having rebuilt ; and in order to be 
able; to superintend the operations, he had esta- 
blished himself in the town i but he was very sel- 
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do*# at home, and usually slept at a neighbouring 
farm, that he might be nearer his workmen. He 
left his daughter under the care of a confidential 
person, who acted as her governess, and who could 
have educated her very well, as she was herself 
well educated, had she not, for the sake of pleasing 
M. d'Armilly, who quite spoiled his daughter, 
allowed her to have her own way in everything, 
Leon tine was as foolish as a spoiled child, and 
excessively proud. She was fifteen years old, just 
the age when ridiculous ideas are most apt to 
enter the head of a young girl. Having some re- 
lations of high rank, she had lived in Paris in the 
most fashionable society, and had assumed some 
of the airs of a xvoman, while adding *to them all 
the follies of a child. Her father and herself 
having been received, on their arrival, with all the 
respect with which an innkeeper is usually in- 
spired by the sight of one of the greatest land- 
owners of his neighbourhood, she thought she 
must maintain her dignity by corresponding man- 
ners. She asked if at that time there was any 
one in the town whom she could visit; they 
named Madame Lacour, M. Guimont, M. Andre, 
a linen-manufacturer, M. Dufour, a wholesale 
wine-merchant, &c. She inquired about some 
persons of higher rank, whom she knew w r ere re- 
sident there, but all were then out of town ; and 
Leontinc, satisfied with having indicated by her 
questions the kind of society to which she had 
been accustomed, did not dare, however much she 
may have felt inclined to be impertinent, to dis- 
play more than half tlie ridiculous airs which she 
had prepared to mark her contempt for the more 
humble names. 
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Reduced to. the society of her goirerness^ and 
to a few excursions made with her father to the* 
chateau which was in course of erection, Leon- 
tineks only amusement was to select from her 
wardrobe whatever was most novel, and best 
calculated to produce an extraordinary sensation 
in a provincial town, and then to go daily and dis- 
play her haughty airs on the public promenade, 
livery one looked at her, but tills -was what she 
wished ; everyone ridiculed her without her^eiug 
aware of it, but in secret all ttie young girls 
began to imitate her. It was soon observed that 
they carried their heads much higher, and that an 
innovation was made in the manner of fastening 
their sashes. Aglaia had already turned and re- 
turned her bonnet in two or three different ways, 
in the hope of imparting to it something of the 
style which Leonti ne^s displayed, and she had 
also tried two or three modes of arranging the 
folds of her shawl. 

Gustave had remarked this, and laughed at her, 
and though she would not admit the charge, she 
still felt very much annoyed with him, because he 
would not appreciate the beauty of a bow, which 
she had succeeded in placing in precisely the same • 
manner in which Lcontine’s had been arranged 
on the previous evening. . • 

The excitement became general : even Ilortense, 
accustomed as she .was to defer to her brother's 
opinion, had already twice disputed with him, 

* maintaining that it did not follow, that because a 
fashion had been introduced by Leontine, it was 
not pretty ; and that if it w-as pretty, it was quite 
rational to adopt it. Gustave, almost as much a* 
child, % in his own way, as Aglaia in hers, would 
z 
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not allow th#t Leontine should be imitated in any- 
'thing, so much was he annoyed at the import- 
ance attached to everything she did. In fact, she 
could not take a step, but it was known ; 
people were informed of what her father’s code 
had bought for dinner, and various intrigues 
were resorted to in order to discover what she ate 
for breakfast. It was known whether she heard 
mass attentively or not, and this at least proved 
that the observers had been inattentive; in a 
word, she could not pass down the street without 
every one rushing to the window to see her. 

One may judge of the excitement at Madame 
Lacour's, when one morning, Leontine, accom- 
panied by her governess, Mademoiselle Chant pre, 
called there to pay a visit. Madame Lacour’s 
husband, w r ho for many years had been a notary 
in another province, had rendered M. dWrmilly 
important services in his affairs. This gentleman, 
having discovered that his widow resided in the 
town, desired his daughter to call upon her, as he 
was too much occupied at the moment to go him- 
self ; and Leontine, w ho began to get very dull, 
was not sorry to have a pretext for laying aside 
her dignity. Madame Lacour, who had shared 
hut little in the extreme interest taken in all her 
actions, was but moderately excited by her visit, 
but AglaVa blushed a dozen times before Leon- 
tine had spoken to her, and 9 dozen times more 
while answering her. 

It is not so easy as may be imagined to assume 
airs with persons who are not accustomed to them, 
and whose simplicity interferes \rifh them at every 
moment; when not sustained by a suitable con- 
currence of circumstances, and by the example of 
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others, a person relapses into Iris natural manners 
in spite of himself, and the studied tones of 
impertinence only return at intervals, and as it 
were by an effort* of the memory. Leontine was 
much less ridiculous than could have been sup- 
posed. Madame Lacour, with her customary 
indulgence, was pleased with her, and Aglaia 
thought her charming. 

It was Thursday : in the evening at Madame 
Labour's soiree, nothing was taljked of but the 
morning's visit. “ She has then, at last, made Up 
her mind/' said some of the ladies ; “ I suppbscshe 
will do us also the honour of paying us a visit 
and they were not a little shocked that Leontine 
had commenced with Madame Lacour. Others 
took refuge in their dignity, and professed to care 
nothing at all about her. Others, again, less re- 
served, asked what she had said, calculated the 
day she would call upon Madame Dufour or Ma- 
dame Andre, and whispered among themselves 
that she would ^probably not visit Madame Simon, 
whom they considered as somewhat inferior to 
tli cm selves, and they agreed that it was quite 
natural that she should not call on her. The 
young ladies in their circle repeated very much 
tlic same things as their mothers, and with still 
greater volubility. As for Aglaia, she narrated* 
explained, and repeated her story, in the most 
imposing and animated tones; but while in.the 
midst of her excitement, she perceived that Gustave 
was watching her from his part of the room, and 
shrugging his shoulders with an ironical smile. 
This disconcerted her exceedingly ; but seeing 
Hortense listening to her with more attention 
than her brother, she resumed the conversation, 
z 2 
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Rad would willingly have continued it throughout 
the entire evening. It was with pain that she 
heard any other subject introduced, and she con- 
trived to revert to her favourite topic every mo- 
ment. i( That is precisely,” she would say, “ what 
Mademoiselle Leontine d’Armilly was telling me 
this morning.” If any particular place in the 
neighbourhood was alluded to, u Mademoiselle 
Leontine d’Armilly has not ’yet seen it,” said 
Aglaia. Some ,one spoke of the excessive heat of 
the day, " Mademoiselle Leontine d’Armilly was 
surprised to find grandmamma’s room so cool,” 
observed Aglaia. 

At this moment she was balancing herself on 
her chair, the two front legs slipped backwards, and 
both Aglaia and the chair fell. Every one has- 
tened to help her up, and Gustave amongst the 
rest; but seeing that she was unhurt, he said, Si I 
suppose Mademoiselle Leontine d’Armilly did that 
too.” Every one laughed: Aglaia, very much 
ashamed, and very angry, did not again pronounce 
Leontine’ s name, neither did she speak to Gustave 
the whole evening. Though she was afraid of 
vexing him too much, still it is certain that she 
began to withdraw her confidence from him, for 
she could not speak to him on the subject that 
chiefly occupied her thoughts. She was also a 
little afraid of Hortense, and thus she was ill at 
ease with those whom she most loved, because 
they did not share in the ridiculous pleasures of 
her vanity. 

The others, while ridiculing the importance she 
attached to Leontine^ visit, were not the less 
anxiously looking forward to a similar visit for 
themselves. For two or three days, at the. hour 
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at which Leontine had called on Madame Lacour, 
all the young ladies kept themselves fully pre- 
pared, and constantly on the look-out ; she did 
not, however, make her appeahmce ; but they 
learned that she had invited Agla'ia to breakfast 
with her; and in the evening, at the assembly, 
Aglaia hardly dared to speak of the breakfkst in 
the presence of Gustave, and she merely said that 
Leontine was to fetch her on the following Say 
for a walk. Her companions drew themselves 
up with an expression of mortification. All the 
annoyance produced by this preference was quite 
evident : one of them, named Laurette, less proud 
and more thoughtless than the rest/said to Aglaia, 

“ Very well, I shall ask mamma to let me call on 
you at that hour, and I shall be included in the 
party.” Aglaia, very much embarrassed, stam- 
mered out some excuses; she said that Leontine 
was not acquainted with Laurette, and that she 
did not know whether such a thing would be 
agreeable to her. Laurette said that it was all 
the same to her, that she should find others to 
walk with her, and immediately made a proposal to 
that effect to two or three other girls, who accepted 
it, saying, “ Oh ! as for us, it does not become us tb 
be so proud" One of the mothers overheard this 
conversation; fortunately it was not Laurettas, 
for she would have made a scene. However; the 
lady in question* did make some observations 
on the imprudence of exposing oneself to insults, 
together with other remarks full of bitterness, 
\vhich were repeated by the young people. The 
evening passed in the moVt disagreeable manner. 
Madame Lacour being indisposed, had remained 
at home, and at night M. Guimont, having called 
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for hie own 1 children, also accompanied Agla'ia 
home. She kept close to him, in order to avoid 
speaking to Hortense or Gustave, whose displea- 
sure she had noticed, though they had said 
nothing; and though Hortense, with her accus- 
tomed kindness, had several times tried to inter- 
rupt the conversation, when she thought it likely 
to be disagreeable to Aglai'a. Had the latter 
reflected, she would have felt that the pleasure of 
being preferred to bear Leontine company was 
but a poor equivalent for the embarrassment she 
suffered in the society of those she loved; but 
vanity blinded her, and she did not see how much 
she lowered herself, in looking upon such distinc- 
tion as an honour. 

The following day, Aglai'a, dressed in her gayest 
attire, accompanied Leontine to the promenade. 
Her manner sufficiently betrayed the pride she 
felt, at being thus an objeet of attention, while at 
the same time it showed her embarrassment with 
Leontine, with whom she was not at her ease, 
being constantly afraid of saying something which 
might appear unbecoming. What was most ex- 
traordinary in all this was, that whilst it gave her 
no uneasiness to make herself ridiculous in the 
eyes of a great number of persons with whom she 
was destined to pass her life, the bare idea of 
appearing ridiculous to a single person whom she 
scarcely knew, and with whom she would only 
associate for a couple of months, at the utmost, 
would have caused her inexpressible vexation. 
Every one was on the promenade. The mothers* 
passed close to Aglai'a ; 1 with lofty and displeased 
looks, making ill-natured remarks, which she 
dreaded might reach the ear of Leontine. Some 
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of tlie young ladies too, assumed all their dignity. 
The young men all bowed to her; but on that day 
she thought some of them so common-looking, 
and so deficient in 'style, that they were extremely 
annoyed at the manner in which she returned 
their salutation, watching, as it were, for the 
moment when she could do so without being 
observed by Leoutine. The latter tiad already 
asked her the names and professions of several; 
and Aglaxa had answered her with some degree of 
pain, as they had not very brilliant titles for 
presentation. When she perceived any grounds 
for criticising either their persons or their dress, 
she eagerly seized upon it, fearing that Leontine 
might suppose she had not observed it, Never 
before had she discovered so many defects in her 
friends and acquaintances. At length she per- 
ceived at a distance Hortense and her brother. 

“ Oh !” said she, u those two are very amiable.” 
She was dying to introduce them to Leontine, for 
she fancied they would be as pleased to be ac- 
quainted with her as she herself was, lor, notwith- 
standing their disagreements, she really loved 
them. Besides, she was proud of Gustave, proud 
of his talents, and of his reputation, and she was 
delighted to be able to boast of them to Leontine ; 
she began, therefore, to praise him with great 
warmth, assuring her that he composed most 
charming verses, and that every one considered jbirn 
destined to shine in the very best society of Paris . 

“ To do that, my dear,” replied Leontine, with 
the air of one who understood all these sort of 
things, “ to ’do that, he mtast acquire a little more 
style, for at present he looks very much like a 
schoolboy saying this she gjanced carelessly at 
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jEIortense ard Gustave, and began to speak of 
something else. 

Aglaia blushed, partly for Gustave and partly on 
her own account, for she felt that she had com- 
promised herself. By this time her two friends were 
close to her; she would willingly have stopped and 
spoken to them, and she slackened her pace for 
that purpose, but Leontine, whose head was turned 
in another direction, continued to walk on, and 
Aglaia followed, her, casting towards Ilortense, for 
she dared not look at Gustave, a glance of mingled 
shamd and sadness, which seemed to say, u See, I 
know not what to do.” Gustave shrugged his 
shoulders at beholding his weak-minded little 
friend reduced to such slavery. 

The following day nothing was talked of in the 
town but the impertinences of Aglaia. One 
said that she had pretended not to see her ; a 
third, that she had not bowed to her; another, 
that she had looked at her with a laugh, while 
joining Leontine in ridiculing her. The young 
men were divided in their opinion, some being 
for, others against her. Gustave was the only one 
who said nothing, but he appeared sad, and Hor- 
tensc endeavoured to palliate her faults. 

Two days afterwards, Aglaia took Leontine for a 
walk into Madame Lacour's garden. As she did 
not know what refreshment to give her, she had 
persuaded tlie servant to bring her some milk and 
cakes, but she dared not say a word to her grand- 
mamma on the subject, for fear she should tell 
her to invite her other friends also. Aglaia would 
indeed have found thkr much more pleasant than 
her tite-a4He with Leontine ; but then she did 
not know whether # such a thing would be agree- 
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able to her visitor, and she watf so thildish, that 
she felt more timid with her than with a grown- 
up person. Whilst they were in the garden, 
Laurette happened to pass by the gale, and seeing 
it open, went in. She was returning with the 
servant from her father's garden, where she had 
been gathering some fruit and salad. She had 
her basket on her arm, and wore her every-day 
dress, which was not over clean, as she was rather 
careless. The servant had thq manners and 
coarse voice of a peasant, and was carrying in a 
cloth * a ham, which a few days before slfb had 
buried in the ground, in order to render it more 
tender, and which she had now been to fetch. 
Judge of Aglaia's embarrassment at such a visit. 
Had she been a sensible girl, had she possessed 
any real dignity, she would, in an unaffected man- 
ner, have accustomed Leontine from their very first 
acquaintance to see in her the simple habits suit- 
able to a small fortune, and thus have prepared 
her for similar habits in the persons of her # ac- 
quaintances. To do this, them would have been 
no need of discoursing about household duties, a 
subject of conversation by no means amusing; it 
was simply required that she should not carefully 
shun all allusion to them as something humili- 
ating. Thus, for instance, she need not have re- 
sorted to a thousand evasions to conceal from 
Leontine, that it vwis herself and her grandmother 
who made all their preserves, and prepared for the 
winter their pickled cucumbers, their vegetables, 
and their dried fruits. Leontine, had she known 
this, might perhaps have considered it more plea- 
sant not to be obliged to take all this trouble, but 
she certainly would never have ventured to make 
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it a subject <rf contempt ; for that which is reason- 
able, if performed in an unaffected manner, with- 
out either shame or ostentation, always carries 
with it something which is imposing, even in the 
estimation of those who are not reasonable. Had 
Aglaia acted in this manner, she would have lelt 
no embarrassment at this apparition of Laurette, 
with her salad, and of her servant w r ith the ham; 
but as it was, all the fine-lady airs which she had 
assumed, were cpmpletely upset, and shp therefore 
gave Laurette a very bad reception. Indeed, had 
it ««iot been, for Mademoiselle Champ re,, who 
made room for her on the grass where they were 
seated, she would have left her standing. Laurette, 
who was very ill-bred, made many absurd re- 
marks, and the servant also joined several times 
in the conversation. Aglaia was in torture. At 
last Laurette went away, for the servant, annoyed 
at being kept waiting, detailed all that had to he 
done in the house, in order to hasten her depar- 
ture. In the evening, at Madame Dufour’a soiree , 
to which Laurett©#aecompanied her mother, it was 
whispered that Aglaia had given a luncheon to 
Leontine, in her grandmother's garden, to which 
no one had been invited; that Laurette had gone 
there by chance, and that she had not even been 
agked to take anything. This caused a great deal of 
excitement, and it was resolved that, as Madame 
Lapour allowed her granddaughter to be guilty of 
such rudeness they would not go to her soiree on 
the following Thursday. 

Madame Lacour knew nothing of all this ; she 
had been ill for a week, and had seen no one but 
M. Guimont, who took no interest in such absur- 
dities. "She received company on the Thursday 
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for the first time, and was astonished ’to find -that 
nobody came. She supposed they still considered 
her ill, and finding it getting late, sent her servant 
tp the houses of two or three of her neighbours, 
to tell them she was waiting for them. They re- 
plied, that they could not come. This answer was 
given in the presence of an old lady, who, haring 
no daughter, did not consider herself bound to 
share in the resentment occasioned by AgbuVs 
conduct ; besides, being fond of news and gossip, 
she was glad to have an opportunity of ascertain- 
ing what was going on at Madame Laconics; 
whether the agreement which had been made 
would be adhered to ; what Madame Lacour 
would think of it, and what Aglaia would say. 
When, therefore, Madame Lacour expressed her 
astonishment at being thus abandoned, “ It is not 
at all surprising,” said the old lady, u after what 
lias happened.” 

“What has happened then?” asked Madame 
Lacour. 

Hereupon the old lady derailed, with all the ex- 
aggerations usual in such cases, the misconduct of 
Aglaia, and the consequent indignation of her 
friends. During this recital, Aglaia was in the* 
most painful situation ; she made excuses, endea- 
voured to justify herself, denied some things, arid, 
explained away others ; but all this did not pre- 
vent Madame Lacohr from being excessively angry 
with her. She told her that she felt disposed to 
send her that very moment to apologise to all 
those ladies, but that, at all events, she should 
have to apologize. M. Guifhont and his children 
entering at this moment, found her in tears, “ I 
hope; at least,” added Madame Lacour’ “that 
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your* rudeness has not extended to the children 
of my friend M. Guimont ; for this is a thing I 
would never forgive/ 5 

Hortense blushed a little, and ran to embrace 
Aglaia ; Gustave was silent) but Madame Lacour 
having asked him, whether it was because he was 
displeased with Aglaia, that he had not come to 
correct her exercises for several days past, he 
assured her that he had been very much occupied, 
a statement which his father confirmed, and lie 
proposed to look over them at once. Aglaia, trem- 
bling, went and brought her papers, and gave them 
to him, not daring, however, to raise her eyes ; he 
corrected .them, but without talking to her, as he 
was accustomed to do, and when he had finished, 
he went over to see the game which M. Guimont 
was playing with Madame Lacour and the old 
lady. AglaiVs heart was very heavy. Hortense 
consoled herself as well as she could, and said to 
her, "We shall have plenty of other things to 
chat about now ; a German lady, the Princess de 
Scliwamberg, arrived about an hour ago ; she u ill 
be obliged to remain Tiere* for some days, because 
her governess, of whom she is very fond, and 
' whom she treats like a friend, has been taken ill. 
It turns out that the governess, who is a French - 
.Ionian, is a relative of Mademoiselle Champre. 
It was my father who informed them that she was 
he;re, with Mademoiselle d'Arinilly, and the prin- 
cess intends, with M. d J Arm illy* s permission, to 
send her daughters to spend a portion of their 
time with Mademoiselle Leontine.” 

AglaYa, notwithstanding her grief, thought with 
a certain degree of satisfaction, that she should 
see the$e German princesses ; her vanity rejoiced 
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extremely at the idea of being admitted into, such 
distinguished society. She put many questions to 
Hortense, to which the latter was unable to reply, 
as her father never conversed with her about such 
frivolities ; besides, the game was over, and Gustave 
approached them ; Aglaia therefore became silent. 

The following day, Madame Lacour was still too 
angry for Aglaia to think of asking permission to 
visit Leontine, but she hoped that perhaps Leon- 
ti nc might send and invite her.. However, she 
heard nothing of her, either on that day or the 
next. It had been agreed that, on the following 
Sunday, Leontine was to take her for a drive 
in her father’s carriage. Madame Lacour, when 
apprized of this arrangement, was extremely un- 
willing to give her consent, but as it was made, 
she did not like to interfere with it. She, how- 
ever, again severely reprimanded Aglaia for her 
misconduct, and ordered her to show the greatest 
politeness to all her acquaintances whom she might 
chance to meet. At the hour appointed, Aglaia 
went to Leontine’s house. She was told that she was 
on the parade with the Mesdernoiselles Schwam- 
bcrg, where the carriage was to take them up. 
She went there, and seeing the carriage in the 
distance, hurried on, and arrived, quite out of 
breath, expressing her fear that she had kept th&n 
waiting. “ Oh ! not at all,” said Leontine, “ we 
were not waiting far you, for there is no room.” 

“ What !” exclaimed Aglaia, with astonishment, 

" did you not tell me ” “ You see clearly, 

my dear,” replied Leontine, in a tone of impa- 
tience, "that there is no*rSom: Mesderaoiselles 
de Schwamberg, Mademoiselle Champre, and 
myself make up four.” 
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Mademoiselle Cbampre was going to speak, and 
*one of the princesses proposed to make room for 
her, “ No ! no l” «&kl Ijeontine, “ we should be 
stifled ; it rntist be for another time.” 

At this moment the coachman mounted his 
box; Leontine gave Agla’ia a patronising bow, and 
the carriage drove off, A gla'ia remained stupiiicd. 
All who wefre on the promenade had been draw- 
ing near during the debate, and had witnessed 
her humiliation. She heard their titterings and 
whisperings, and on raising her eyes, beheld 
sej^rfd of her acquaintances looking at her with 
an air of derision, while others turned away, 
shrugging their shoulders. She made her escape, 
her heart swelling with shame and anger. Some 
ill-bred young men followed her, ridiculed her, and 
made a thousand offensive remarks, which reached 
her ears. One of them, leaving his companions, 
passed before her, and taking off his hat, said, 
“ This is what Mademoiselle Leontine d J Arm illy 
does.” The servant who accompanied Aglai’a, 
became angry with them, and said that their 
parents should be informed of their conduct. 
This, however, only increased their laughter and 
•mockery. Aglai’a walked as fast as she could, in 
order to escape from them, and reached home 
heated and weeping. Interrogated by her grand- 
mother, she was obliged, to relate what had hap- 
pened, and she had the additional mortification of 
being told that it was quite right, and that she had 
only received what she deserved. Nevertheless, 
Madame Lacour determined, without communi- 
cating her intentiofus* to her granddaughter, to 
give a lesson to those ill-bred young men, through 
M, Guhnont, who possessed great authority in all 
the circles of the town. 
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Aglaia spent two days very unhappily ; she # 
would not have ventured out at all, had not her 
grandmother absolutely ordered her to do so, so 
much did she dread to meet any of Ihose persons 
who had ridiculed her. Twice she had met Leon- 
tine, who,laughing and talking with Mesdemoiselles 
de Schwambcrg, had scarcely noticed her. No 
one had visited her, not even Hortense, She knew 
that on the Wednesday there was to be a reunion 
at Madame Dufour's garden, aiyl she had not 
been invited. She was grieving at seeing herself 
thus abandoned by every one, when on the W.*ad- 
nesdav Hortense came to see her. She was very 
much astonished, for she thought that she was at 
the garden with the others. Hortense told her 
that her father had permitted her and her brother 
to refuse the invitation. Aglaia timidly asked why, 
“ Because I preferred spending the day with 
you.” 

“ And Gustave ?” said Aglaia, still more timidly, 
“Gustave,” replied Hortense, somewhat em- 
barrassed, “ would not go, because you had hot 
been invited, and gave this as his reason, because 
he did not wish it to be supposed that he had 
quarrelled with you, but he said that he should 
come to the house as little as possible, / because/ 
he observed, f I can no longer rely upon Aglaih, 
w r ho can abandon her old friends to accommodate 
herself to the caprices of Madcmoiselled'Armilly/” 
Aglaia wept bitterly, Hortense endeavoured to 
console her, but she could not venture to hold out 
any decided hopes that her brother would relent, 
for he appeared to be very tJecided, and Aglaia felt 
more than ever that the friendship of Gifstave was 
much more honourable than the momentary par- 
tiality of Mademoiselle d'Armilly. Whibg Hor- 
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.tense and ohe were sitting together very sor- 
rowfully, Gustave came in. He still looked 
somewhat serious, but he was less cold. They 
both blushed with surprise arid pleasure at see- 
ing him. "Aglaia,” he said, "must come to 
the parade with us ; I have asked my father to 
take us, and he is now dressing to come. I have 
just learned,” he continued very warmly, "that 
there is a report that Aglaia is afraid to show her- 
self on the parade after what has recently oc- 
curred ; we must prove that this is not the case ; 
cv r ,rf one will be there on their way home from 
Madame Dufour’s garden, and we must show 
them that she has still her .... former friends to 
support her.” 

He had hesitated, not knowing what to say. 
Aglaia, greatly affected, threw herself into the arms 
of Hortense, as if to thank Gustave, but she was 
grieved that lie had hesitated, that he had only 
spoken of former friends . " Are you not still my 

friends?” she exclaimed, leaning her head on 
Ilortense's shoulder. Hortense embraced her, 
and endeavoured to console her. Gustave said 
nothing, but when for an instant she raised her 
eyes towards him, she perceived that his face 
wore a softer and less serious expression. Madame 
.Eacour was not in the room at this moment, as 
he had availed himself of her absence to relate 
what he had heard, for, as she was still an invalid, 
they wished to say as little as possible to her 
about these broils, which were beginning to annoy 
her, and might end in making her seriously angry 
with those acquaintances with whom M. Guimont 
was anxious to reconcile her. They therefore 
simply ‘asked her to allow Aglaia to walk out 
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with M. Guimont and his children. *To this she, 
willingly consented, being delighted to have 
her granddaughter in such good company. M. 
Guimont arrived. * Ilortense took ’her father's 
arm, and Gustave offered his to Aglaia. She trem- 
bled a little, and did not dare to say a word. At 
length a stone caught her foot in such a way that 
she must have fallen, had he not supported her: 
lie inquired with such eagerness and kindness 
whether she were hurt, that she, began to gain 
courage. She spoke of her exercises, told him 
what she had clone, and asked his advice/ 
length she summoned up courage to say, u Will 
you always be angry with me?" 

Gustave did not reply. Tears started to Agla’ia' s 
eyes ; she held down her head, but Gustave never- 
theless perceived* that he had grieved her. “ We 
are not angry/' lie said, with some degree of 
emotion ; “ but what grieves us is, that you could 
so readily forget your old friends for a mere 
stranger.” 

Ag lauds tears now flowed fast. “ T did not for- 
get you," she murmured, “for all my anxiety was 
to make you acquainted with Leontine." 

Gustave crimsoned, and replied with warmth, * 
“ We would not have formed acquaintance with 
Mademoiselle d’Armilly. Her society does nolt 
suit us. We wish to associate with those only 
who treat us as their equals." A 

Aglaia understood by this reply liow much he 
must have felt humiliated on her account, in con- 
sequence of the slavish deference she had mani- 
fested in Leontine's presence ; she had reflected 
much on this subject during the last two days, 
and at this moment Gustave's pride made her 
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blush, for itestill more. "Very well," she said, 
after a moment’s silence, " how must I act towards 
Leontine? for perhaps she may wish to see me 
again ; perhaps even I may now meet her on the 
parade." 

" Ask my father/’ said Gustave ; for he was too 
sensible to trust altogether to his own judgment 
in such+a case. They approached M. Guimont, 
and Gustave repeated to him her question. 

"My dear phild," said M. Guimont, "how 
would you act if it were Laurettc, or Mademoiselle 
Dr^oTir, who had treated you as Mademoiselle 
d’Armilly has done? You would not quarrel with 
her on this account, for that would be to attach 
too much importance to such things ; but as it 
would have been evident that she eared little 
about your society, since she neglected to show 
you those attentions which alone could vender 
hers agreeable to you, you would treat her with 
great reserve, and carefully avoid everything that 
could lead lier to suppose that you wish to retain 
her acquaintance. You ought to act in the same 
maimer with Mademoiselle d’ArnxilJy. According 
to the usages of society, you are not her equal, 
‘•since she is richer and of higher birth than you 
are ; these usages have their reasons, whether 
good or bad, and wc must conform to them. 
Therefore, you ought to regard it as a matter of 
coprse, that those who occupy a more elevated 
station than yours, should not seek your society; 
and you ought to endure good humouredJv the 
petty distinctions which they think themselves 
entitled to claim. B?a-t no one is obliged to asso- 
ciate with those who do not treat him in a man- 
ner congenial to his feelings ; therefore, you pught 
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not to tliink of associating with a person of 
superior station to your own, except when she 
altogether forgets this inequality, ajid treats you 
as she does her tithcr acquaintances/* Gustave 
listened with great pleasure to these observa- 
tions of his father, in whose judgment he had 
full confidence, and who sometimes hadfo check 
his rather exaggerated notions of self-respect. 
AgJaia thanked M. Guimont, and promised to act 
towards Leontine with proper reserve. 

“Oh, if you see her again/* said Gustave, “she 
will resume her influence over you, and we* skill 
have the same thing over again/* Aglaia assured 
him that he was mistaken ; but Gustave seemed 
sceptical on the subject. 

“Aglaia would be in no danger/* said M. Gui- 
mont, “ if she were always accompanied by a sen- 
sible person; but her excellent grandmamma can- 
not always be with her/* 

“Very well/* said Aglaia, taking the arm of 
Ilortensc, w hile she still held that of Gustave, “ in 
order that I may always have some one to support 
me, if M. Guimont will consent, and my grand- 
mamma permit, I will never go anywhere when 
she is not with me, unless I can have Hortcnsc 
and G ustave by my side/* 

“ That might perhaps be inconvenient to y6u 
sometimes/* said Gustave, w r ho nevertheless was 
greatly pleased with her declaration. 

“ No, no/* she exclaimed ; for she felt at that 
moment that nothing could confer on her such 
happiness or honour, as to be always surrounded 
by those good and w orthy 'friends. They reached 
the parade : it was already crowded. Aglaia 
held- the arm of Hortcnsc, and Gustave walked by 
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her side withra proud and satisfied tearing. The 
young men who had ridiculed her, now bowed 
with a disconcerted air, for M. Guimont, who 
had already reprimanded them, *gave them a look 
of severity, which made them cast down their 
eyes. AgiaVa blushed a little, but she felt pro- 
tected, rejoiced in her position. Madame and 
Mademoiselle Dufour passed by. M. Guimont, with 
a smile, took their arms, and obliged them, after 
some little manoeuvring, to walk with them. The 
friends who were with Madame Dufour, followed, 
an>lrt tins Aglaia saw herself in the midst of tliat 
society which had been so dissatisfied with her 
conduct. At first no one spoke to her, and even 
some disagreeable allusions were allowed to escape; 
but the presence of M. Guimont restrained them, 
especially as he had already spoken to several of 
these persons about the absurdity of their bicker- 
ings. 

Still Aglaia felt very uncomfortable, but at eaeh 
unkind word, Ilortcnfee tenderly pressed her hand, 
and Gustave approached her, to show her sumo 
mark of attention, or to offer a kind word ; and 
this friendliness was very consoling to her. At 
length they ceased to torment her, but she trem- 
bled at beholding Leontine coming towards them, 
accompanied by Mesdemoisclles de Schwa ruberg. 
Leontine approached her, arid said something ex- 
pressive of her regret at not having been able to 
take her in the carriage two days previously. 
Mademoiselle Champrc had at last taken upon 
herself to make her feel how ridiculous her helm-* 
viour had been : and as the young princesses, who 
were very polite, had been extremely grieved at 
the annbyauce which Aglaia had experienced on 
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their account, Leontine, therefore/* in order to 
retain their good opinion, endeavoured in some 
degree to repair an error, which she 0 assured them 
had been committed through mere thoughtless- 
ness. She made her excuses with an awkward air, 
which she meant to be easy. Aglaia was silent, 
and this silence, together with the^nuftiber of 
people w'ho surrounded her, embarrassed Leontine 
extremely, and she said to her, with some degree 
of brusquerie, ic Will you take a turn with us?” 

“ No,” said Aglaia, indicating by her looks the 
persons bV whom she was surrounded, u I%m 
with these ladies.” Leontine blushed, bowed, 
and went away, with an air of considerable annoy- 
ance. AglaWs refusal had a very good effect; 
nothing was now thought of but Leontine. She 
was examined at every turn of the walk, with a 
degree of attention which ended in embarrassing 
her very much, though she affected an air of 
havtwir which disconcerted no one. The next 
Thursday, Madame Laeour was again surrounded 
by most of her friends. There were some few 
complaints and expostulations, but the lovers of 
peace interfered, and put a stop to them as quickly 
as possible, and at last everything went on as for-* 
merly. When trie princesses were gone, Leontine 
wished to renew her intimacy with Aglaia, but* 
the latter sent word that she could not go out ; 
though with her grandmamma’s permission, she in- 
vited her to their party. Leontine, to while away 
her time, twice accepted the invitation, but she 
fblt no enjoyment. Surrounded by persons who 
were entire strangers to thd Planners to w r hich she 
was accustomed, she knew not how' to act to- 
ward* them, and was continually doing something 
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♦ amiss. A fortnight previously, Agla'ia would have 
proclaimed silence, in order that she might he 
heard, but now she had discovered that it was not 
her good opinion which it was of consequence to 
obtain. Leonti ne, dissatisfied, ceased to seek her 
society, and endea by being so completely wearied, 
that she obtained her father’s permission to pass 
the remainder of the summer with one of her 
aunts. Aglaia’s companions still kept up, for some 
time, a little of their resentment against her, but 
she was sustained by the friendship of Hortense 
arof Gustave, to whom she attached herself more 
and more, and at last she felt at a loss to conceive 
how she could for a moment have preferred, to 
the happiness she found in their society, the dis- 
comfort and constraint to which she had submitted 
in the company of Leontine. 
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ec Oh ! Oh ! Oh !" cried little Louis, my 

tooth moves again, I cannot eat and he ^ut 
his breakfast down upon the table. 

“ And it will continue to move until it is taken 
out," said his mother. 

“ I don't want to have it taken out, it would 
hurt me so/' 

“ Do not complairi then of its being loose/' 

“ But I can't eat/' 

“ In that case let me take it out, it is only a 
first tooth, and has scarcely any hold/' 

“ Oli ! indeed ! It has scarcely any hold ! I am 
sure it has very long fangs/' 

“ As you prefer to let it remain, you must piit 
up with the annoyance it causes you." 

Louis did not reply, and his mother urged him 
no further ; 'she wished to direct and mould the 
inclinations of har children, not to constrain them; 
she therefore gave few commands or prohibi- 
tions. A command cannot correct a fault, nor 
can a prohibition prevent an inclination to dis- 
obedience; therefore sh^ preferred to wait with 
patience, and teach her children to correct them- 
selves. Louis again tried to eat his ^rcakfaet. 
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but his toothiclattered and shook at. 6 very mouth- 
ful, and being persuaded that by moving it, 
it hurt him, he put down his bread and his apple, 
and went to play with Fidele. 

Fidele was a charming dog, of a very gentle 
disposition, and accustomed to allow himself to be 
tormented, without manifesting any displeasure. 
Louis took liim by the paws : “ There, stand up, 
Fidele ; make a bow ; give me your paw ; no, 
not that, the. other one;” and Fidele obeyed him 
with the best grace imaginable, though this kind 
of did not at all please him. With a docile 
dog, almost anything may be done. Louis, in 
order to prolong his game, took it into his head to 
take hold of Fidele by the tail, and thus to force 
him to rise upon his fore-paws, and then to turn a 
somerset. At the first attempt, Fidele contented 
himself with resisting, with a slight growl merely ; 
at the second, the growl became louder, but at 
the third, Louis pulled his tail so violently, 
that Fidele, quite angry, turned upon lum and 
slightly bit his little finger. “ Oh ! oh ! oh !” cried 
Louis, “ the horrid dog has bitten me ; mamma ! 
Fidele has bitten me ; oh ! how my linger pains 
me!” 

“ Let me see, my boy ; oh ! that's nothing, I 
cad hardly see the mark of his teeth ; what were 
you doing to him?” 

" J only took hold of his tail} to teach him to*' 
turn a somerset, but lie wouldn't stand on his fore- 
paws.” 

a You certainly hurt him much more by pulling ‘ 
his tail, than he has hvirt you by liis bite ; why 
do you expect him to be more patient than you 
are?” / 
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“ I will never play with him agairf” 1 ' - 

“ You can do as you like as to that, he will not 
complain.” * a ^ 

» Louis went away, and as he passed by Fidele, 
the dog began to growl. “ Go away,” said the 
child, “ I don’t wish to be bitten again,” and he 
held his little finger in his other hand, as if it had 
been dreadfully wounded. He went to look fpr 
his little sister Ilenriette, to come and play, with 
him, but she had just pricked he^ finger with her 
needle, and being as little able to bear pgin as 
himself, she received his proposition with a^vury 
bad grace. “ Let me alone,” she said,*." I have 
pricked my finger,” and she watched the blood 
which scarcely tinggd the water into which she 
had plunged it. 

" That’s a funny sort of a wound !” said Louis, 
“ Why the blood doesn't come !” — “ A funny sort 
of a wound? Oh ! you shall see if it is so funny,” 
and she immediately pricked him with the needle, 
which she still held in her hand. " Oh ! oh ! oh ! 
nurse, Henrietta has pricked me, give me a glass 
of water, oh!” The nurse brought him the 
water without looking at him, she was leaning her 
head upon her left hand. 

“ Just look, nurse, how she has pricked me.” 
"What am I to look at? What a terrible 
affair: what would you say if you had such a 
tooth-ache as I hrfre ?” * 

" Have you the tooth-ache?” 

“ Yes : 1 have had no sleep these three nights, 
and I shall certainly go to-morrow and have the 
tooth which torments me ' taken out ; for I don’t 
want to let my work lie there,” and she went and 
resumed her sewing. \ 
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* When Lofiis, after having well squeezed his 
finger, could make no more blood flow from it, he 
was greatly embarrassed. How, was he to amuse 
himself? Fidele still growled at him* Henriette 
was out of temper, and his nurse had the tooth- 
ache and w as busy ; every one was taken up with 
his own sufferings. Louis did not find the house 
very gay ; he therefore went back to his mother, 
who, at all events, was not a grumbler. At this 
moment he heard on the stairs the voice of little 
Charles, one of his companions. He rushed for- 
ward to open the door. Charles, accompanied by 
his tutor, had come to ask him to join him and 
five or six other boys of his age, in a walk to 
the Canal de l’Ourcq, to see Jhe skating. Louis, 
transported with joy, obtained his mother's con- 
sent : he put on his great coat and his fur gloves, 
and they set off. 

It was the middle of winter, but the weather 
was dry, and the sun brilliant. The little boys 
ran and jumped about the whole of the way. 
Louis did the same at first, but by degrees he felt 
his nose getting cold, and one of his hands was 
fully employed in holding it and keeping it warm. 
His fingers soon became numb ; he put the hand 
he was not using into his pocket, and complained 
of being obliged to leave the other exposed to the 
air ; then his feet became cold. It was quite use- 
less to tell him that if he rah about, he W'ould 
soon get warm again. 

“ How am I to run/' he replied, “ when my feet 
are frozen ?" 

He dragged himself along, with great difficulty, 
by the ( side of the tutor, slipping at every step, 
notwithstanding the slowness of his pace, ; and 
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every now and then withdrawing his hand froija 
his nose to breathe upon his fingers, and then 
hurriedly replacing it, with an appearance of the 
utmost concern.’ They reached the side of the 
canal, which was covered with skaters, who, with 
a free and unrestrained air, with head erect, and 
arms sometimes crossed, sometimes in motion, 
glided rapidly over the smooth expanse, on which 
the timid walker could scarcely maintain his 
footing. « 

The children, with the permission of their 
guide, went down upon the ice in order toHmye a 
slide. Louis suffered himself to be persuaded to 
follow them, and soon, by sliding in the same 
place, they bad formed a long path, as polished as 
a mirror, over which, after taking a slight run, they 
glided with the rapidity of lightning. Louis had 
not yet dared to venture upon it. 

“ Come, Louis, have a slide,” said one of his 
companions, “ how can you avoid being frozen if 
you do not move about ?” 

Louis made up his mind to do so ; he took a 
run of a few steps, reached the glistening path, and 
ventured on it, still holding his nose with one hand 
and keeping the other in his pocket, lie pro- 
ceeded, and maintained his equilibrium ; but a 
mischievous little boy, who was mo v e used tolfchis 
sport, rushed after him, and reaching him before 
he got to the eifd, gave him a push, which .made 
him fall with some violence upon the ice. 

“ Oh ! oh ! oh \” exclaimed Louis. “ Oh ! oh ! 
oh ! who has thrown me down ? I can’t get up ; 
help me to get up. OH 4 oh !” and he continued 
on the spot where he had fallen, because he would 
Hpt make use of one of his hands toucan upon 
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the ice. Hfe companions laughed' both at his 
awkwardness and his misfortune. The tutor went 
to him, raised Jhim up, and endeavoured to console 
him, telling him that such falls only gave a little 
pain, which was soon over. But Louis cried, and 
became angry, left the canal, and went and stood 
against a tree, which was growing on the banks, 
turning his *baek to the skaters. An old soldier 
passed by him, laughing heartily. 

“ What a pityj have a wooden leg ! ” lie liad 
one, in fact. “ What is the matter with you, my 
littje^jfriend,” he said to Louis, seeing his loneli- 
ness and melancholy. “ Why are you not down 
there with the rest ?” 

“But can I skate?” 

“You do not know how to skate ? Go quickly 
then and learn ; I wish I were your age, to bo 
able to do the same : at all events you can amuse 
yourself by sliding.” 

“Yes, to have them push me, and throw me 
down.” 

“ Well, if they push you, you can push them in 
return, and if you fall, you can get up again.” 

“ Yes, and freeze my hands by putting them 
upon the ice.” 

“ Oh ! you are afraid of freezing your hands ; 
poefr child ! what would you have done, if, like 
me, you had fallen into a deep ditch, in the midst 
of a battle, and when it was intensely cold ?” 

“ Into a ditch ? Oh ! they would soon have 
come and taken me out.” 

“You think so, do you? but I can tell you, 
that before any one would have come and taken 
you out, T ou would have been frozen to death. 
Oh ! if I &ad not broken my leg, how I should 
have returned to the action !” 4 
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"Tf your Ifcg was broken, how did§ you get out, 
of the ditch ?” 

" The deuce ! would you have hac^me remain in 
^it? It was not i> cry comfortable there, I assure 
you. I dragged myself along upon my hands, 
and in less than five minutes 1 was out of it.” 

"And what did they do to your leg after- 
w nr (is ?” 

"What did they do to it? why, they cut it off; 
thank God ! no harm came of it; .and 1 manage to 
get along pretty well upon my wooden leg. Come 
along, my little friend, we will both go upoTT t^e 
ice ; you shall learn to slide, and I will protect 
you i’uan being pushed.” 

Lems, who had been interested and cheered by 
the conversation of the pensioner, followed him. 
The tutor, who had overheard what was said, 
allowed him to do so. lie walked at first upon 
the ice with great precaution ; the good soldier 
allowed him to hold his hand for a few minutes. 

“Now,” said lie, "you must go alone. You 
have your two legs, and 1 am going to look at you. 
Forward, march !” 

Louis began to slide. 

" Take your hand out of your pocket,” cried 
the pensioner, "and let go of your nose ; are you . 
afraid it will fall off ? Make use of your arms fou 
balance yourself ; hold up your head ; stretch out 
your leg; bravo !• that’s the way; leave yourself 
free, unbutton your great coat, don't you see how 
it hinders you ?” 

* Louis Ymbuttoned his coat, stretched out his 
arms, and allowed himself* to go on without fear. 
In a quarter of an hour he lad learned t<? # slide as 
well -as any of the little boyk on the canal*. 

" Listen,” said the pensioner, " let us join your 
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comrades; they have not seen you. -You shall go 
upon their slide, and in your turn push the boy 
who threw you down a little while ago. Keep 
yourself up, at all events.” ' 

They made a slight circuit; the moment ar- 
rived ; Louis started. 

“ Ha ! ha ! here's Louis,” was exclaimed from 
all sides, lie reached his adversary in the middle 
of the slide, pushed him, made him come down 
with considerable force, then turned round, and 
finished his course in grand style; while the 
othe M somewhat ashamed, got up without saying 
a word. 

“ Who taught you to slide?” asked all the 
children. « 

“ I did, young gentlemen,” said the man with 
the wooden leg, “ and I warrant you he is not 
afraid of any of you now.” 

The boys, very much astonished, resumed their 
sports, and Louis maintained his place amongst 
them very well. When the hour for departure 
came, he went to say good bye to lii> friend the 
pensioner, who pressing his hand warmly, said, 
“Good bye, comrade, till wc meet again; if 1 
happen to be here when you return, I will teach 
you to skate.” 

As they wont home, Louis did not complain 
of the cold, did not put his hands in his pockets, 
left his nose exposed to the air, ran about 
like the rest, and reached the house not only 
without having grumbled, but without having 
suffered. As he was running towards his mother 
to tell her his tale, he saw her talking to a poor 
old woman, who was, crying, and who seemed to 
be asking assistance. “ Oh ! madame,” said she. 
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“ you could ft ever imagine what my* Jacques has # 
* done. He is my only support, and though he is 
not yet fourteen, he works so well a| his master's, 
who is the carpenter at the corner, that every 
evening he brings me home tenpence for his 
day's wages. We ha^e nothing but that to live 
uf>on, for it is very little I can do. Well, about 
a fortnight ago, my poor Jacques had* the misfor- 
tune to put his <*mst out of joint, in carrying a 
wainscoting. He came home iq. great trouble; 
fortunately I had saved duriil^ six months ten 
shillings, to buy him a waistcoat. I gave thwn Jto 
him, and told him to go immediately and have 
his wrist set by the surgeon of the distritt, who is 
very clever. He went out, and I supposed that 
he had done so. Nothing of the kind. He was 
afraid that it would cost too much. Our neigh- 
bour, the blacksmith, offered to set it for half a 
crown ; he allowed him to do so, and Wrought, me 
home the remainder, saying that he had not been 
asked for more; but certainly his wrist must have 
been badly set, for since that time, it has been 
swelling, and getting numb ; and on looking at it, 
I saw clearly that the bones were not in their right 
place. By dint of questioning, I at last got the 
truth from him. We have been to the surgeon,, 
who says that it can be cured, but that it will take 
a long time, and much medicine, and we have no 
means of getting fmy, as my poor Jacques hasjiot 
worked for a fortnight, and will not be able to 
work for a long time to come. In God's name, 
‘madarne, you, who are so good, have pity on us !" 
Here the poor woman ceased. 

. Louis had listened to her with great attention. 
His -mother, very much affected herself, ‘observed 
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.how this recital led him to reflect upon his own 
want of fortitude in bearing pain ; she did not 
know that he> had already begun to be ashamed 
of it. “My good woman/' she said, “give your- 
self no uneasiness, as your son can be cured, he 
shall be cured. Let us go for him. 1 will take 
him myself, to the surgeon's, who will again ex- 
amine his arm, and I will pay the expenses of the 
treatment. Will you come, Loufs?" 

“ Oh ! yes, minima, I want to see Jacques very 
much." m 

, .Hfcnriette, who was working at her embroidery, 
in a corner of the drawing-room, exclaimed, “ And 
1 too, rmfmina." 

“Yes, you too, my child; come, be quick, 
Jacques's cure must not be delayed." 

They set off at once. There were no complaints 
of the col#' during the whole of the way. On 
arriving, tlrcy found Jacques employed in making 
the handle t)f tool with his remaining hand. His 
mother informed him, with tears of joy, of the 
success of her visit. “He did not uaut me to 
apply to you, madame," she added; “ho said that 
other people ought not to be tormented with his 
troubles." Jacques advanced, and expressed his 
.thanks, with some embarrassment. 

. “It must have given you a great deal of pain, 
Jacques, did it not?" 

“ Oh ! not much, madame, if T could only have 
worked !" 

“ Come, come, cheer up, you shall be cured as 
soon as possible. You are a good and a brave 
boy ;" and Jacques bowed with an air of increased 
embarrassment. w 

They w r ent to the surgeon's, who was not ac- 
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quainted with Jacques’s whole histor^, because he‘ 
would not allow his mother to relate it at their 
former visit. As soon as he learned it;, he took the 
most lively interest in the courageous child, and 
his attentions were soon efficacious. At the end 
of a fortnight, the spelling began to decrease. 
They were obliged to prevent J acques from working 
so soon as he wished, but they gave him hope that 
it would not be long before he was again xn a con- 
dition to handle the plane ; and id the mean time 
lie wanted for nothing. Louis, on his ratum 
home, said to his mother, u Mamma, tie a thread 
round my tooth/’ and he immediately pulled it 
out himself, having learned by the example of the 
pensioner, as well as by that of Jacques, never to 
cry out, “ Oh ! oh ! oh ! ” for so Blight a cause as a 
little cold, or a prick of a pin. 
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HELEN; 

OR, I'HE FAILURE. 


“ Take care, Helen !” said Madame d'Aubigny, 
to her daughter, u when you are going one M ay, 
you are looking another ; in this manner you will 
never go straight anywhere.” 

And such was exactly the case. Whether in the 
street, or on the promenade or even when running 
in the fields, Helen seldom thought of looking 
before her, or watching her steps ; her attention 
was constantly directed to one side or the other, 
to see if any one noticed her; and when she 
fancied herself observed, she gave herself all sorts 
of airs and graces. Often when at the Tuileries, 
she was so completely absorbed in endeavouring 
to give a graceful turn to her head, or in casting 
down her eyes, when she considered it suitable to 
do so, or in looking at the leaves with an air of 
abstraction, according as one or other of these 
different movements appeared to her best calcu- 
lated to attract attention, that she struck against 
a free, or against some one coding in an opposite 
direction. Often when wishing to jump gracefully 
over a pool of water, she fell into the middle of it, 
and was covered with mud. In fine, Helen did 
nothing in a simple /manner, like other people, 
and merely for liajing the thing done; she 
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neither walked, nor ate, nor drankjfor the sake 
of walking, or eating, or drinking, but in order 
that people might see the grace she Was able to 
throw into all her movements ; and had there been 
any one to observe her while sleeping, she would 
certainly have contrived the means of sleeping 
gracefully. „ 

She little thought how much all these efforts 
tended to defeat the very object which she had in 
view, and yet she might easily. have perceived, 
that if, while doing one thing, her thoughts were 
on another, it was quite impossible that she should 
do the thing well, and consequently impossible 
that she should be favourably noticed. If, when 
she saw some one entering the room, in whose 
eyes she wished to appear agreeable, she began to 
talk with greater animation to the person near 
lier ; if she threw more vivacity into her gestures, 
and made her gaiety more conspicuous, still, as 
she was not really amused, hut only supposed that 
she had the appearance of being so, her laugh was 
not hearty, her gestures were unnatural, and 
her gaiety so obviously forced, that no one could 
possibly fancy that she was really gay, while 
the pretence of being so occupied her thought^. 
In like manner, no one who saw her bestowing 
alms would have supposed that she was really 
kind-hearted, and yet Helen gave when she was 
not observed, and*she gave with good will ; but if 
there happened to be any one near to notice her, 
it was no longer of tile poor that she thought, but 
"of the pleasure of being seen bestowing alms. Her 
pity then assumed an appearance of exaggeration 
and eagerness, which madelit quite apparent that 
lier object was to display lit. Her eyes indeed 
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expressed conpassion, but instead of being fixed 
upon the beggar, they were turned towards the 
persons present, so that it might have been said 
that it was they, and not the beggar, M ho had 
caused her emotion. 

Madame d'Aubignv had continually repri- 
manded her, daughter for this tendency, which she 
had displayed from her childhood, and had suc- 
ceeded in correcting tjhe roost absurd and gross of 
her affectations > and Helen herself, as she ad- 
vanced in age, became more skilful in detecting 
sutfh as were likely to appear too glaring; but as 
luer affectations also increased in number, she 
merely took a little more pains to conceal them, 
without being able to persuade herself that, while 
she had them at all, they could not possibly be 
concealed. “ My child,” her mother would some- 
times say to her, “ there is but one way of ob- 
taining praise, and that is by acting well; and as 
there is nothing commendable in an action done 
for the sake of commendation, it is impossible 
that such actions should secure you praise : rest 
assured, therefore, that to make praise and reputa- 
tion your aim, is a certain way of never obtaining 
it.” Helen felt, to some extent, the truth of 
these remarks, and she promised herself to conceal 
her vanity with greater care, but it returned at the 
first opportunity; and besides, where is the girl 
who fully believes all her mother says to her? 

In the same house with Madame d'Aubigny, 
there lodged one of her relations, Madame de 
Villemontier, whose daughter Cecilia was Helen's 
particular friend. Cemiia was so full of kindness 
and simplicity, that me did not even perceive 
Helen's affectation, axTi was continually disputing 
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on this subject with the old Abb^ Riviere, the 
former preceptor of M. de Viliemontier, Cecilia’s 
father, and who, after having educated his son, 
and resided with him at £he college, where he 
finished his studies, had returned to take up liis 
abode Sn the house, where lie was respected as a 
father, and where he occupied himself in the 
education of Cecilia, whom he loved as, his own 
child. They never quarrelled, except on Helen’s 
account, whose affectation appeared so absurd to 
the Abbe Riviere, that he was incessantly ridi- 
culing it. Accustomed to speak exactly what he 
thought, he did not restrain himself in her pre- 
sence, though there was all the more necessity for 
doing so, as Helen, who had always heard him 
spoken of with great consideration at Madame de 
V illcmontier’s, and had witnessed the pleasure 
caused by his return, and the respect with which 
he was treated, felt extremely anxious to gain his 
good opinion. This desire was increased by the 
praises lie constantly bestowed on Cecilia. It 
was not that she was jealous ; for, notwithstanding 
her vanity, she was incapable of any meanness, 
she only thought that she merited the same praises 
as her friend, and indeed, she would have done 
so, had she not sought for them. But her desire 
of being noticed by the Abbe Riviere destroyed 
all the means she would have had of gaining his 
esteem; therefore did he torment her with pro- 
voking jokes, which had only the effect of renr 
dering her more anxious to gain his approba- 
tion, and induced 4*er to make redoubled, though 
always awkward and misdirected efforts to obtain 
it. The Abbe was a vely well-informed man. 
Helen could not be so foolish as to make a parade, 
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pi his^esenge, of the small amount of knowledge 
which a girl of her age is capable of possessing ; 
but she never 4 allowed a day to pass without find- 
ing some indi^ct paean* of alluding to her love of 
study. Borne remark was made about walking: 
she said that she took very little pleasure in it, 
without a book: it Was also one of her greatest 
griefs that her mother would not permit her to 
read before going to bed ; and then she related 
how, during the iporning, she had so completely for- 
gotten herself, that three hours had passed without 
hqr being conscious of it* The Abb6 pretended 
not to hear her; this was one of his mischievous 
ways; then she emphasized, and varied her ex- 
pression. “ Yes/' she said, as if speaking to 
herself, “ I commenced at a quarter to one, and 
when, for the first time, I looked at the timepiece, 
it was four o^clock; so that more than three hours 
had elapsed without my having perceived them." 

“ There was nothing lost, however," said the 
Abbe, “ for you took very good notice of them 
afterwards." 

Helen became silent, but she did not the less 
begin again on the following day. 

• What the Abb6 most praised in Cecilia's con- 
duct, was her attention to her mother, who was in 
vdry delicate health. One evening, Madame 
d'Aubigny happened to faint. Helen, who was 
in t,he habit of taking her work, and sitting with 
Madame de Yilleraontier almost every evening, 
did not come down on this occasion, except for a 
moment, to relate the accident, and to have the 
pleasure of speaking of the anxiety which it had 
caused her. She begin by expatiating so much 
upon the alarm she frelt, when she beheld, her 
mother pale and almost unconscious, that the 
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Abbe could * not help saying, u I |ee d#%rly aU 
that Mademoiselle Helen has suffered froA her 
mother's accident, but I should Kkqt$/kfcQw what 
Madame d’Aubigny hassuffered.” .,.v : w 
The following day, Madame d’Aubigny, though 
still indisposed, insisted that her daughter should 
go as usual, and pass the evening with; S%dame 
de Villemontier. She entered with an a& m lan- 
guor and fatigue, saying that she was very sleepy, 
in order that they might understand that she had 
passed a bad night. * As the questions to which 
she was anxious to reply, were not put to her, she 
endeavoured to lead to them in another way. She 
observed that the weather was delightful at five 
o’clock that morning : that her mother had been 
very restless until two, but that at three o’clock 
she slept quietly ; from which it was evident that 
Helen must have got up at these various hours, 
for the purpose of ascertaining how her mother 
was. Severn! times she requested to know the 
hour, saying that although her mamma, had given 
her permission to remain until ten o'clock, she 
should certainly return to her at nine. She inquired 
again at half-past eight, and again at a quarter to 
nine. During this time, Cecilia, without being 
observed, had two or three times raised her eyes 
to the clock. A minute before nine she ranglfie 
bell ; her mother asked her why she did so. “ You 
know, mamma,’ • said Cecilia, “ that it is tiiqe for 
you to take your broth.” Helen immediately 
jumped up, with a loud exclamation, and put 
away her work in a great hurry, for fear of staying 
beyond the hour. 

. " These two young ladles,” said some one pre- 

sent, " are ^ery punctual,! and very attentive.” 

* * { Yes,” murmured the Abbe, between his teeth. 
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and lopking ^at Helen, with a provokmg smile, 
“ CecSUia is wonderfully careful of her mother, 
and Mademoiselle Helen of her reputation.” 

Helen blushed and hastened to depart, dread- 
ing some fresh sarcasm; but Madame de Ville- 
montier, having requested the Abbe to accdfnpany 
her, and to bring word how Madame d'Aubigny 
was, he toot the candle and followed her. She 
walked so fast, that he could not keep up with 
her. “ Wait for pie/ 1 said he, quite out of breath, 
as they drew near, “ you will break yotir nefck.” 

“ I*am So anxious to know how mamma is !” 

“ How fortunate you are,” said the Abbe, 
taking her arm, “ to be able in the midst of your 
anxiety, to think of so many other things ! As 
for me, if any one of whom I am very fond was ill, 
I should be so taken up with his illness, that it 
would be impossible for me to notice what I did 
for him, still less to think of making others 
observe it ; but women are so strong minded/' 

“ Really, M. FAbbe,” said Helen, whom this 
remark embarrassed, “ you can never let a minute 
pass without tormenting me !” 

“ That is to say, without admiring you. We 
admire others for their general conduct ; we love 
and admire them because they have acted with 
pr6priety, daring a long space of time, and on 
various occasions ; but we must admire Mademoi- 
selle. Helen on every occasion* Every action, 
every thought, every movement of hers, demands 
an eulogium.” 

And the mischievous Abbe, with his eyes fixed 
upon Helen, and holding the candle in such a 
position ajs fully to display the sarcasfjc expression 
of his countenance, stepped at every step, and 
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emphasized every word, prolonging # as much as. 
possible both bis remarks and his journey. They’ 
did, however, at last reach the apartments of 
Madame d'Aubigny, and Helen was delighted to 
free herself from his arm, and make her escape. 
The ATHiS's raillery greatly pained her, but' Still 
she saw beneath it so much kind feeling,that she 
could not be angry with him. He} on the other 
hand, touched by the gentleness with which She 
received his reproofs, and the Restate $&e mani- 
fested to gain his esteem, felt anxious to correct 
her, especially as he perceived that, notwithstand- 
ing her affectation, she was really kind-hearted 
and sensible. * ; * 5 

Madame d’Aubigny had an old servant who 
was rough and ill-tempered, although he was all 
day long reading moral and religious books. She 
had allowed him to have with him a little nephew, to 
whom he pretended to give a good education. This 
man's sole talent for teaching consisted in beating 
little Francois when he did not know his lesson in 
history or in the catechism ; and Francois, to whom 
this plan did not impart any taste for study, never 
knew a word of it, and was consequently beaten 
every day. One morning, Helen saw him coming 
down stairs sobbing loudly ; be had just received 
his usual correction, and was to receive twice hs 
much if he did not know his lesson when his 
uncle, who had gone out on an errand, returned. 
Helen advised him to make haste and learn it;” 
the boy said he could not. 

' “ Come, come/' said Helen, “ we will learn it 

together, then," and she led him into the room, 
where she set to Work so diligently to njake him 
repeat it, that the Abbe Riviere, who came to see 

i 
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Madajne d^ubigny, entered,without her hearing 
him. v .} 

"Make ha#te ” said she to Fran^s, " so that 
no one may know : dt- who taught it to 

you.** . v ,. . ■ r ,. * 

" Ha !” said the Abbd, ff l have at las# caught 
you doing good for its own sake ” 

Helen blushed with pleasure ; this was the first 
time she had ever heard him seriously praise her. 
But at the same moment, vanity usurped the place 
pf the good feelings which had animated her ; lier 
maimers ceased to be natural, and though she 
continued precisely the same occupation, it was 
evident that she was no longer actuated by the 
same motive. 

"Well ! well!” said the Abb6, " I am going 
away, resume your natural simplicity, no one is 
going to look at you.” 

In the evening, at Madame Villeiftontier’s, 
Helen found an opportunity of speaking of Fran- 
cois. The Abbe shook his head, aware of what 
was coming; and Helen, who had her eye upon 
him, understood him, and checked herself. How- 
ever, her tendency got the better of her discretion, 
and half an hour afterwards she returned to the 
same subject, though in an indirect manner. The 
Abbe happened to be near her : " Stop, stop,” said 
he in a whisper, touching her elbow, " I see you 
want me to relate it, and, indeed, it is best that 
“I should,” and hereupon he began; — 

" This morning, IVanjois ” and he 

assumed a manner so emphatic and comical, that 
Helen did all she could to make him desist : " Let 
me go on,” he whispered, “and when there is 
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anything that you wish to be made l^nown or par- 
ticularly remarked, merely give pie a sign.” 

Helen, ashamed, pretended not J;o understand 
him, but yet codld not keep from laughing. It 
may ^asily be imagined that the lost all dene -of 
speaking of Franjois during that evening; and 
from that moment, the Abbd, as he had told her, 
assumed the part of trumpeter. As ’so^ as she 
opened her lips to insinuate anything ta ker own 
advantage, he immediately caught the VPord,and 
broke forth into a pompous panegyric. If her 
movements indicated any desire of attoct^pg 
attention, “ Look !” ha would say, “ what grace 
Mademoiselle Helen displays in all her move- 
ments.” If she uttered a loud and forded laugh, 
“I beg you will observe,” he said to eveiy one, 
“ How gay Mademoiselle Helen is to-day then 
he would afterwards approach her and whisper, 
“ Have I Mfilled my functions properly ? I shall 
do better another time,” he would add, “but you 
do not give me notice, and I nan only speak of 
what I perceive,” and nothing escaped hiin j still 
there was mixed up with all this, something so 
comic, and at the same time so kind, that Helen, 
at once annoyed, embarrassed, and obliged to 
laugh, insensibly corrected herself, as well from 
her dread of the Abbe’s remarks, as from his pre- 
senting her affected manners in a light so ridicu- 
lous, that she could not help being herself struck 
by their absurdity. 

She has at last succeeded in entirely correcting 
herself of them, and she endeavours to gratify 
her self-love by more substantial and reasonable 
pleasures, than that of having people observing 
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her at every foment of the day, and of directing 
attention to her most insignificant actions. Slie 
acknowledges *that she owes this change to the 
Abbe Riviere, and say#, that if all the young givls 
who feel disposed to give themselves affected airs, 
had, in like manner, an Abbe Bivifere m tlieir 
side, to shpw them, at each repetition of them, 
the impression which they produce on those who 
witness them, they would not long take th€ trouble 
of making themselves ridiculous. 



ARM AND: 

OR, THE INDEPENDENT LIITOB BOT. 


M. de Saint Marsin, on entering one day into 
the apartment of his son Armand, found him im a 
violent passion, and heard him say to his tutor, 
the Abbe Durand, <c Very well ! Of course I 
shall obey you ; I must do so, because you are the 
strongest, but I can tell you that I do not recog- 
nise your right to compel me, and I shall hate 
you as unjust, and a tyrant.” 

After this speech, on turning round with a 
movement of irritability, he' perceived his father 
standing at the door, which he had found open, 
and looking at him with a calm and attentive 
countenance. Armand turned pale, then blushed ; 
he feared and respected his father, who, though 
exceedingly kind, bad something very imposing 
both in countenance and manner, so that he fypd 
never dared to resist him directly, or put Jnmfelf 
in a passion in his presence. Dismayed, and with 
downcast eyes, he awaited what M. de Saint Mar- 
sin was going to say; when the latter, having 
entered, sat down near the table, upon which Ar- 
mand had been writing^ and which formed the 
subject of his quarrel, for the Abbe Durand had 
insisted on his removing from the window as it 
diverted his attention from his work. 

i 
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, " Armand,” said M. de Saint Margin, in a 
serious but calm tone," you, think, then, that no 
one has a righrt to force you to obey?” 

ft Papa,” said Armand, confused, "I did not say 
that to you” . ; : . 

"But you did sayit to nie, for the power which 
M. l*Abb6 possesses, he holds directly from me, 
his rights are founded upon mine, and these I 
have transmitted to him. Are vou not aware of 
this?” * - 

Armand was well aware of it, but he could not 
m^ke 'up his mind to obey the Abbe Durand, as 
he did his father ; or rather obedience was in all 
cases extremely disagreeable to him, and fear 
alone prevented him from manifesting his senti- 
ments before M. de Saint Marsin ; for Armand, 
because he was thirteen years of age, and possessed 
of some intelligence, considered himself a very 
important personage, and his pride was habitually 
wounded, because he was not allowed to follow his 
^ own inclinations : he therefore rebelled against 
what he was commanded to do, not because he con- 
sidered it unreasonable, but simply because it was 
commanded, and he several times hinted to the 
Abbe Durand, that if parents ruled their children, it 
was simply because they were the strongest, and not 
because they had any legitimate right to do so. 
M. de ''Saint Marsin, who was aw&fe of all this, 
was <very glad to have an opportunity of coming 
to an understanding with him on the subject. 

"Tell me,” he continued, "in what respect I 
commit an injustice, in obliging you to obey me, 
and I am ready to repair it.” 

Armand was confused, but his father, having 
encouraged him to reply, he said, " I do not say, 
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papa, that you commit an act of injustice towards 
me, only I do not exactor sec how A cm be iuertf 
for parents to compel their children |o follow their 
wishes ; for children have wills as well as parents, 
and they have as much right to follow them as 
their pk^pnts have to fptlow theirs.” 

“I suppose it is because children,^ not being 
reasonable, it is necessary that their parents 
should be reasonable for them, and compel them 
to be so too.” y 

“ But,” said Armand, hesitatingly, “if they do 
not wish to be reasonable, it seems to me that 
that is their affair ; and I cannot understand how 
any one can have the right of compelling them to 
be so.” 

“ You therefore consider, Armand, that if a 
child of two years of age took a fancy to put his 
hand into the fire, or to climb up to a window at 
the risk of falling out of it, that no one would 
have a right to prevent him from doing so.” 

“ Oh, papa, what a difference !” > 

“ I see none ; the rights of a child of two 
years of age, appear to me quite as sacred as those 
of a child of thirteen ; or if you admit that age 
makes any difference, then you must *dtow that a 
child of thirteen ought to have less than a man of 
twenty.” * p 

Armand shook his head, and remained uncon- 
vinced ; his fat lies having encouraged him to state 
his opinion, “ I have no doubt,” he replied, “ thg, 
there are some good reasons to oppose to thi® 

• although I cannot discover them j but even allow- 
ing that it may be to the advantage of children 
be forced to obey, still I do not see how any one 
can have a right to benefit another againstliis will.” 
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“ TYell, then, Armand, you do uot wish me to 
force you to%e reasonable by obeying me/’ 

“ Oh, papa* I did not say that, but ” 

“ But I understand it very well; and as I do 
not wish that you should be able to consit^r me 
unjust, I promise yOu that I will not again com- 
pel you to obey me until you tell me you wish me 
to do so.” * * 

<c Until I wish you to force me tq obey you, 
papa?” said Armand, half-laughing and half-pout- 
ing, as if he imagined that his father was ridi- 
culing him. “ You know it is impossible that I 
should ever wish that.” 


“ That remains to be proved, my son. I wish 
to have the pleasure of seeing it ; and from this 
moment, I resign my authority, until you request 
rae to resume it. You must make up your mind 
to do the same, my dear Abbe,” said M. de Saint 
Marsin, addressing the Abbe Durand. “ Your 
rights cease at the same time as mine.” 

The Abbe, who understood the intentions of 
M. de Saint Marsin, smiled, and promised to con- 
form to them. As for M. de Saint Marsin, he 
still retained his grave expression, and Armand 
looked from one to the other, with an air of un- 
certainty, as if to ascertain whether they were in 
eavnest or not. “ I do not know,” continued his 
father, “ what was the act of obedience so exceed- 


ingly displeasing to Armand, but after these new 
mjrangements, he ought to be exempted from it.” 
That is a matter of course,” replied the Abbe, 


“Come, my boy,” said M. de Saint Marsin, 
use your liberty without restraint, and do not 


think of renouncing it until you are quite sure 
that you ho longer wish to retain it, for I warn 
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you that then, in my turn, I shall exercisp my 
authority without scruple.” * 

Ai^nand saw him depart with a ^upified lool^ 
and could not bring himself to believe what he 
had toward . As the first essay of his liberty, he 
replaced the side of the window the table which 
he had begun to remove from it, and the Abbe 
Durand, who took up a book, allowed Turn to do 
so without appearing to notice him ; he merely 
observed, when Armand sat down to continue his 
exercise, “ I do not know why you take so much 
trouble to settle yourself so comfortably, for I 
suppose, that now you are master of your own 
actions, we shall have but few lessons.” 

" I do not know, sir,” replied Armand, “ on what 
grounds you imagine that. I should think I am 
not so much of a baby as to require to be put into 
leading-strings, and you may rest assured I shall 
require no force to induce me to do what I know 
to he reasonable.” 

“Very well!” said the Abbe, and continued 
his reading, while Armand, in order to prove his 
assertion, never once looked towards the win- 
dow, but did his exercise twice as rapidly and 
twice as well as usual. The Abbd complimented 
him upon it, and added, “I hope your liberty 
will always answer as well as it has done on thfe. 
occasion.” 

Armand was enchanted, but his pleasure \yas 
somewhat diminished in the evening, when/ 
on asking his tutor whether they should go 
out for a walk, the Abbe replied, “ Certainly 
not, for if you took it into your head to walk 
faster than me, or run about, or go through a 
different street to that which I wished to take, 

2 c 
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I shoijld hare no power to prevent you, and I am 
'too old and too stout to run after you. I cannot 
undertake to ponduct through the streets a giddy 
fellow, over whom I possess no * authority.” Ar- 
mand became angry, and contended that the^bbe 
was unreasonable. At last he said, "Very 'well, I 
promise not to walk faster 'lhan you do, and to go 
just where* you please.” — " That is all very well,” 
replied the Abbe ; " but you might take some fancy 
into your head, which I ought to oppose, and as I 
have no power to restrain you, you might bring 
me into trouble.” 

f “ I am willing to promise obedience during 
our walk,” said Armand. 

" Very well ! I will go and inform M. de Saint 
Marsin, that you renounce the treaty, and wish to 
replace yourself under authority again.” 

" No! no! it is only for the period of our 
walk.” 

" So,” replied the Abb6, " you not only wish 
to follow your own will, but you want to make me 
do the same. You wish me to resume my autho- 
rity when it suits you, and to relinquish it when 
you no longer desire it. I must say in my turn, 
no ! no ! no ! If I consent to resume my authority, 
it will be to continue it ; therefore, my dear Ar- 
mand, you must make up your mind, either to 
renounce the treaty, or to give up your walk for 
the future.” L 

‘ “ Hut papa wishes me to walk,” replied Ar- 
mand drily. 

" Yes, but he does not require me to walk with 
you, when I can be of no use to you. He has 
up right over my actions, except in so far as he 
gives me a right over yours. When he intrusted 
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to me a part of his authority, it waggquite natural 
that he should prescribe the manner in which he 
wished me to exercise it* Now that he intrusts 
nothing to me, oT what have I to render him an 
account?” 

“ As that/ 1 said Armand, ** I do not know 
what should prevent my going out by myself*” 
u No one in the world will hinder yon. You 
are as free as the air.” 

i€ The proof that I am not so,”, replied Armand 
carelessly , — “ the proof that this is all a fairy 
tale, is, that I am still with you, M. l'Abbe.” • 

“ Not at all,” said the Abbe calmly, “ it is your 
father's wish that I should give you lessons, as 
long as you are disposed to take them, but this 
docs not bind you to anything : it is also his wish, 
that as long as 1 remain with him, I should share 
the apartment which he gives you ; he has a right 
to do what he pleases with it, and I have a right 
to comply with his wishes if I choose to do so. 
As to tli£ rest, you can do in it whatever you think 
best, provided you do not annoy me, for in that 
case, I shall exercise the right of the strongest, 
and endeavour to prevent you. With this excep- 
tion, you may go out or you may remain, just aft 
you please ; it is all the same to me. I shall see 
you do the things which I have heretofore for-* 
bidden, without troubling myself in the slightest 
degree. And if you wish that we should tiot 
speak to each other, or even look at each other, 

1 do not ask for anything better : that will be ex- 
ceedingly convenient to me.” 

“ Why, M. l'Abbfi, you* are carrying things to 
extremes !” , 

“ Not in the least, everything is quite natural. 

* 2c2 

* 
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What interest would you have me take in your 
conduct, when I am not responsible for it?” 

“ I thoughtryou had more friendship for me.” 

“ I have as much as I can have. Are you of 
any use to me ? Can I talk to you as to a fp&nd, 
of the books which 1 read, and which ymi would 
not understand ? Can I speak to you of the ideas 
which interest me? You, whom a serious book 
sends to sleep, and who feel no interest in history, 
except for its battles ? Can you render me any 
service ? Can I rely on you, in any case in which 
I ,may stand in need of good advice, or useful 
aid?” 

" So, I perceive that people are loved only 
when they can be useful. This truly is admirable 
morality and friendship !” 

“ I beg your pardon ; we also love people because 
we can be useful to them ; we become attached to 
them because they have need of us, and it is on 
this account that we are fond of children. We 
are interested in what they do, from the Jiope we 
entertain of teaching them to do well : we love 
them, notwithstanding their faults, because we 
believe that we possess the power of correcting 
those faults ; but the moment you deprive me of 
all influence over your conduct, the moment I 
become useless to you, what interest can I have in 
troubling myself about you?” 

* "But we have passed many years together. 
You have seen me every day ” 

" If we are to become attached to a child, 
merely from seeing him every day, why am I not 
equally attached to Henry, the porter's son, who 
waits upon us? I have seen him for as long a 
time; he has never refused to do^ anything I asked 
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him: he haS given me no annoyance; I always 
find him in good humour ; he renddh* me a thou- 
sand services, and is far more useful to*me than 
you can be.” 

^Nevertheless, it would be rather strange if 
you liked Henry better than me." 

“ If iip to the present time I have liked you 
better than him, it is because, as you were con- 
fided to my care, the submission you were obliged 
to render me gave you the desire of pleasing me, 
and this made you deserve my friendship; and 
because also, as your interests were confided to 
me, I acted for you as I would have acted for 
myself, and even with more zeal than I could have 
felt in my own case. But now that you have 
undertaken to think for yourself, I have nothing 
more to do but to think for myself." 

Armand had nothing to reply; he thought to 
himself that the way to force those on whom he 
was dependent to have as much affection for him, 
as when he was under their authority, was to con- 
duct himself as well, as if he were still obliged to 
obey them, and he determined to adopt this 
method. But Armand did not yet possess either 
sufficient sense, or sufficient firmness of character, 
to adhere to such resolutions, and it was precisely 
this which rendered it necessary for him to ^ 
guided and controlled by the will of others ; left 
to himself, he was not as yet capable of meriting 
their affection. 

Many children will, doubtless, be Astonished, 
that Armand did not profit by his liberty to throw 
aside his studies, run about alone, and do a thou- 
sand absurdities ; but Armand had been well 
brought up, and his disposition was good, 
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notwithstanding the caprices which* occasionally 
passed through his brain ; and at thirteen years 
of age, though children have not always sufficient 
strength to do what is right, they begin, at least, 
to know what is right, and to desire to b6 re- 
garded as rational beings ; and, besides .^notwith- 
standing all his fine arguments, he had acquired 
thehabit of obedience, and would have found it very 
difficult to oppose directly, any command of his 
father or tutor, in such a way that it might come 
to their knowledge. ftowever, the following 
morning, he thought his liberty might surely ex- 
tend so far as to send and buy a rasher of ham 
for his breakfast, a thing of which he was very 
fond, but which he was very rarely allowed to 
have. He wanted to send Henry for it; hut 
Henry, who at that moment had something else to 
do, said that he could not go. He was usually 
rather insolent to Armand, who, on his part, often 
became excessively angry with him, because he did 
not obey him as readily as M. de Saint Marsin or 
the Abbe Durand. On the present occasion, 
elated by the new importance which he thought 
he had acquired, he assumed a more imperious 
tone, and expressed his anger more loudly than 
usual, but this only increased Henry's ridicule. He 
etfen affected to lecture Armand, saying that M. de 
Saint Marsin did cot allow him to send out of the 
house for anything, and reminded him that he had 
been already scolded for that very thing. 

“ Whaf does that matter to you/' said Armand, 
still more angrily, “ have I not a right to send you 
where I please?" 

"No, ( my son," replied M. de Saint Marsin, 
who happened to be passing at the moment. 
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"Henry is not under your orders, but*undex 
mine.” * 

"But, papa, do 4 you not wish him to wait upon 
me?” 

" Undoubtedly, my son, he has my commands 
to that^effect, and I trust he will not neglect 
them ; but he will wait upon you according to the 
orders I give him, and not according to those you 
give him.” 

“ Nevertheless, papa, it is jaecessaty that I 
should ask him for what I want/ 1 

“ You need only let me know what you wqjit, 
and what I tell him to do for you he will do.” 

“ But I think, papa, you have often allowed me 
to give him my commands myself.” 

“ That was at a time when there were things 
which 1 could allow you to do, because there were 
others which I could forbid. I could then, with- 
out danger, allow you to have some authority in 
my house, because, as you could only do what I 
pleased, your authority was subordinate tp mine. 
I did not fear that you would give my servants 
any orders at variance with my wishes, since I had 
the right to forbid your doing anything which 
displeased me ; but now that you are at liberty to 
do whatever suits you, if I gave you the right of 
commanding my servants, it might suit you* to 
send them to all the four corners of Paris, at the 
very moment tli&t I required their services hefe, 
and I should have no means of preventing you. 
You might tell them to go to thd right while I 
told them to go to the left ; there would be two 
masters in the house, ahd that would never an- 
swer. Impress this fact upon your mind, my son, 
that you can have no authority over any one, un- 
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less I give it to you, and that I cannot give it to 
you, unless I *nave the power of compelling you to 
make a reasonable use of it.” Then, turning to 
the boy, who while pretending to be busily occu- 
pied in cleaning Armandos shoes, was, in reality, 
amusing himself all the while with what was 
passing, — * 

“ Listen* Henry $ you will do with great care 
for Armandos service, everythingwhich I order you, 
but you .fill do nothing whatever that he orders.” 

“ It is well worth while to be free,” said Ar- 
mand, discontentedly. 

My child,” said M. de Saint Marsin, “ I do 
not interfere with you in any respect, not even 
with your giving orders to Henry, if that affords 
you any pleasure ; but then, yon must, in turn, 
allow me to have the privilege of forbidding him 
to execute them.” 

Saying this, he went away ; and when he had got 
to some distance, Henry began laughing, and said, 
“ It is a fine thing to order one's servants, when 
one has got any to order !” 

Armand was enraged, and attempted to give him 
a kick, but Henry avoided it, saying, “ I have had 
no orders to allow myself to be beaten ; therefore 
mind what you are at,” and he took up a boot 
with which he was preparing to defend himself, 
Armand would not compromise his dignity by 
contending with him, ,and therefore left him, say- 
ing that he was an insolent fellow, and that he 
would pay him* off some day* 

“ Yes ! yes ! and I will pay you, when you pay 
me for the ham which I have bought for you this 
morning.” 

This recollection redoubled Armand's ill- 
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humour; he* felt inclined to go gadget it himself; 
but in addition to his 'being unaccifttomeif to gd 
out alone, he was proud, and coulc^ not make up 
his mind to stop •si the shop of the pork-butcher, 
especially as the man knew him, from having seen 
him frequently pass by with the Abbe Durand, 
and it wduld have been very annoying to him to 
explain to such a person the reason ofliis coming 
himself, and of his being alone. To have pro- 
fited by his liberty, Armand ought to have been 
better able to manage for himself and to overcome 
his repugnance to a thousand things, which he 
could not bring himself to do. He began to dis- 
cover that he was made to pay dearly for a 
freedom from which he hardly knew how to 
extract any advantage ; nevertheless he had no- 
th ing to complain of. No one controlled his 
actions, and he could not help acknowledging, 
that the Abbe Durand bad a right to refose to 
take him out, and his father a right to forbid his 
servants to execute his orders. He felt that the 
kindness which these servants had hitherto mani- 
fested towards him, could result only from their 
submission to the authority of his father and his 
preceptor; still he persuaded himself that the 
latter, by acting as they did, took an unfair 
advantage of the need he had of their protec- 
tion. He did not remember, that when we cannot 
do without people, we must make up our minds to 
be dependent on them. * * 

Being out of temper this day, he learned his 
lessons badly ; then interrupted them, and did not 
finish them. The manner in which he had gone 
through his morning's tasks left him in no humour 
for the evening's studies : he therefore passed the 
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afternoon in playing at battledore and shuttlecock 
in the* ya?d Vith Henry, with whom he was very 
glad, to be on fetter terms again ; but when he saw 
his father return, he hid himself; The remainder 
of the day he was afraid to meet him, for fedr of 
being asked whether he had been at work. At 
night, he returned to his room, much embarrassed, 
and scarcely daring to look at the Abbe, who, 
however, said nothing, but treated him as usual. 
It was of no avail for Armand to say to himself that 
no one had a right to scold him, and that he was 
free to do as he pleased : he was, nevertheless, 
aShamed of wishing for and doing what was un- 
reasonable; for the man who is most completely 
master of his actions, is no more at liberty to 
neglect his duties, than a child whom we compel 
to fulfil them : the sole difference is, that the man 
possesses reason and strength to do what is right, 
and that it is because the child does not yet possess 
these qualities, that he stands in need of being 
sustained by the necessity of obedience. Nothing 
would be more unhappy than a child left entirely 
to himself; half the time he would not know what 
he wanted ; he would commence a hundred tilings, 
aud never finish 4 on© of them, and would pass liis 
life without knowing how. Even he who con- 
siders himself reasonable, and whp, on this ac- 
count, * thinks that there is no necessity for his 
being commanded, does not pcjjceive that all his 
reasonableness springs from his doing, what is 
commanded without repugnance, and without ill- 
temper ; and that if he had no one to guide him, 
be would be quite incapable of guiding himself. 
Armand had some notion of all this, but it was a 
confused one : he did not reflect much upon the 
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matter, and "merely thought that, after all, there 
was no such great pleasure in being free. * 

The next day, which was Sunday, two <$ his 
companions, the ‘sons of an old friend of M. de 
Saint Marsin, came to see him. They were about 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, frank and thought* 
less, and\)ften amused Arniand by relating anec- 
dotes of their college, and of the tricks of the 
boys ; but they sometitnes shocked him also, by 
their coarse and disagreeable manners.. "They, on 
their side, often ridiculed him for being too 
orderly, too neat, and too elegant. As their father 
was not rich, he had only placed them at college 
as day-scholars ; and as they always went there 
alone, they laughed at Armand, who could not 
move a step without his tutor. He was therefore 
delighted to be able to tell them that he was free 
to do whatever he pleased. 

“ That's good/' said they, “ we shall have fine 
fun : we will go to the place where we wont last 
Sunday ; one can play at ball there with all the 
peoplp of the neighbourhood, who are dressed in 
their Sunday clothes : they swear, they fight; it ? s 
capital sport ! Jules was near getting a thrashing 
from one of the players, because he laughed at 
him for never sending hack the ball." H And 
Hippolyte," said the other, " had his mose ahd 
lips swelled for fhree days, from having Been hit 
by the ball, in the face ; and then they drink beer. 
Though we were sent to stay here the whole 
morning, we- were determined to go there ; will 
you come with us?" 

i( Certainly not," replied Armand, to whom this 
sport offered few attractions: he had *no ambi- 
tion to contend with a porter, nor be struck by a 
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ball, jior to drink beer at a tavern. * “ You must 
* come,” continued his companions. "Oh, we’ll polish 
youSxp; we’ IV show you how to amuse yourself.” 

" 1 wish to amuse myself in my own ^ay,” 
said Armand, who endeavoured, but in vain, to 
extricate himself from his friends, who had each 
taken one of his arms, in order to drag Ifim against 
his will out of the yard where they were. Armand 
cried out and struggled, knd, seeing his father at 
the window, “ Papa,” said he, " don’t let them 
drag me away by force.” — “ I ! my son,” replied 
M. de Saint Marsin, “ why do you ask me to 
prevent these young gentlemen from doing any- 
thing? You know very well that every one is 
free here. My friends, amuse yourselves accord- 
ing to your own fancy. Armand, do just what 
you please. I have no wish to restrain you in 
any respect,” and he withdrew from the window. 
The two lads laughed outrageously, repeating, as 
they held Armand tightly by the arm, “ Armand, 
do just what you please aud seeing that M. de 
Saint Marsin left them a clear stage, they forced 
Armand to run along the streets, in spite of his 
cries and struggles. As they passed along, people 
exclaimed, "Look at those young rascals fighting !” 
and, indeed, Armand did not make a very respect- 
able appearance ; he wag without cravat, or hat ; 
he had on a soiled over-coat, ' and his stock- 
ing^ were tied in a slovenly manner ; it was 
this which delighted his mischievous compa- 
nions, for they knew he had a great objection 
to be seen in public, unless when well dressed, 
and they had sometimes fancied, when walking 
With him, that he had manifested some degree of 
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pride, in consequence of being better dresse# than, 
they were. The remarks which were fhade on them* 
increased his annoyance and angar. “ Let me 
go he exclaimed, “ you hare no right to hold 
me against my will ” “ Hinder us, then/' said 
his tormentors ; but Armand was strong in argu- 
ments only, so that in order to avoid being dragged 
along by force, he was obliged to promise that he 
would go with them voluntarily; but he was in- 
dignant at the treatment he had received, and 
might perhaps, notwithstanding fiis promise, have 
been tempted to make his escape, had not his two 
tormentors kept constant guard over him, “ DoiFt 
be a baby,” they said,t“ you don't know how 
much you’ll be amused.” 

They soon reached a kind of tavern-garden, 
where several men were playing at ball. Jules' 
first joke was to push Armand in amongst them; 
a ball struck him on the left ear, and the man 
whose throw he had interfered with, gave him a 
blow with his fist on the right shoulder, in order 
to push him out of the way. This threw him on 
the feet of another man, who sent him off with a 
second blow, at the same time swearing at him, 
and telling him to mind what he was about. He 
had not time to reply to this one, before the ball 
came bounding close to him, and one o^the men 
who ran after it, for the purpose of seiWjng it 
back again, threw him on the ground wit^ m 
oath, at the same time falling with him ; every one 
laughed, and especially Jules and Hippolyte. 
Armand had never in his life felt so enraged, but 
seeing that his anger was impotent, his heart was 
ready to burst, and had not his pride restrained 
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him, he would have cried with vexation. How- 
rever, he restrained himself, and withdrawing from 
the players, hy seized the moment when Jules and 
Hippolyte, who had probably had sufficient of fjiis 
kind of sport, were no longer watching him, and 
leaving the garden, he hastened home as fast as he 
could, trembling lest he should see tlicfn corning 
after him. # His heart swelled with anger and a 
sense of degradation, to find that he was unable 
either to defend himself, or to punish those who 
liad so unworthily used their strength against 
him. He reached home at last: his father was 
ccTming out as he entered, and asked him, some- 
what ironically, wlietheathc enjoyed his walk. 
Armand could no longer contain himself ; lie said 
it was a shame to have encouraged Jules and 
Hippolyte to drag him away by force, as they had 
done : “ If it was to punish me,” lie continued, 
“ for the agreement you pretended to make with 
me, I ought to have been told of it. I did not ask 
you to make such an agreement.” 

“My child,” said M. de Saint Marsin, “I have 
no wish to punish you ; T have nothing to punish 
you for ; I have no right to punish you. On the 
other hand, what right had I to prevent your com- 
panions from doing what they pleased with you. 
When vo p were dependent upon me, I could say, 
I do pot wish him to do such and such things, 
CQips'.quently I will not allow anyrone to force him 
to <fc them. I could exercise my authority, and 
even my strength, if necessary, to protect you 
from those who might desire to interfere with 
you. I could not permit any one to infringe my 
rights, by compelling you to obey them, but 
now you depend upon yourself only ; it is your 
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business to defend yourself, to say I will not, andk 
to discover what your will is worth? So long as^ 
you are unwilling to be dependent \ipon any one, 
no-one is obliged to assist ydu/ 1 

“ I see, then/ 1 said Armand, iri a tone of irri- 
tation, “that because I am not dependent upon 
you, if you saw any one going to kijl me, you 
would say that you had no right to defend me/ 1 
“ Oh ! no/ 1 said M. de Saint Marsin, smiling. 

“ I do not think my forbearance Would ex- 
tend quite so far as that : however, I will think 
about it. I have not yet examined the case. ^1 
do not very well see what are the duties of a father 
towards a child who does not consider himself 
bound to obey his father. And remember that 
this is not my fault, for I never before met with 
a child who entertained these ideas/ 1 

With these words he went away. Armand, 
who dearly perceived that they were making game 
of him, began to weary of these pleasantries ; but 
at the same time, he was becoming confirmed in 
the idea of following his own will. Near the 
place where he had seen the ball-playing, he had 
noticed another spot where they were firing at a 
target, and the idea of this had recurred 'to him 
since his return. His father, when in the country, 
had begun to teach him the use of fireaqns, and 
had even occasionally allowed him to accohujany 
him on a shooting excursion, an amusement w\idb. 
greatly delighted Armand. But M. de Isaint 
Marsin would not permit him to use firearms in 
‘ Paris, notwithstanding his earnest assurances that 
he would employ them with the greatest prudence. 
This prohibition was very grievous to, Armand, 
y$io, in his wisdom, was quite satisfied that he 
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iivould.be able to amuse himself in this way with- 
out any danger. As he had no fancy for prac- 
tising with 8Ttch people as he had just escaped 
from, it occurred to him that he might at Insist 
have a target in his father’s garden, or shoot at 
the sparrows. He went to fetch from his father’s 
study, where they were always kept, his gun and 
some pistols which had been given him by one of 
his uncles. It was a mere chance that he got at 
them, for since he had been intrusted with his 
liberty, M. de Saint Marsin, fearing he might 
make a dangerous use of them, had always been 
careful to keep them locked up ; but his valet de 
chambre having to get something from the place 
where they were kept, had, notwitstanding the 
strict injunctions given to him, forgotten to relock 
the place, and take away the key. Armand there- 
fore found the gun, the pistols, and some ammu- 
nition. On descending to the garden, he observed 
a cat running along the cornice of a neighbour- 
ing house ; he took aim, missed, and walked on. 
He entered the garden, and there shot away right 
and left, and kept up a firing sufficient to alarm 
the whole neighbourhood. 

•After exhausting his ammunition, he was return- 
ing across the yard, loaded with his artillery, when 
a man, \j,ko w r as talking very vehemently with the 
porter, rushed towards him, saying, “ Oh ! that’s 
hcw/ft that’s him ! I knew very well it came from 
here. 4 It is you, then, sir, who have been break- 
ing my windows and my furniture, and were very 
near killing my son. Oh, you shall pay well for 
this ! I will be pai<J ; if not I’ll go and fetch the 
police, and take you before a magistrate!” He 
was in such a rage, that he poured forth a torrent 
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of words, without allowing himself time tq take- 
breath, and all the while he shook Aftnand by the ^ 
arm. “Yes, yes, Til take him before a magis- 
trate / 7 he said to the gossips of the neighbour- 
hood, who began to crowd round the gate. 

“ That’s right / 7 said one; “with his gun and 
pistol shots, one would have supposed that the 
enemy was at hand / 7 % 

“ The balls hit our avails / 7 said another, “ and 
I didn't know where to hide myself . 77 

“ Our poor Azor barked as if lie was mad / 7 
said a third, “ and I am still trembling all 
over . 77 

“ They shall pay me / 7 continued the man 
Armand, confounded, neither knew what had hap- 
pened, nor what they wanted. At length he 
became aware that the shot w T hicli he had fired 
at the cat, had struck a window above the ledge 
along which the animal was walking. He had 
loaded his gun with ball, thinking that small shot 
would not be sufficient to kill it, and the ball had 
entered the window of one of the finest apart- 
ments in a furnished house, and had broken a 
looking-glass worth two thousand francs, shat- 
tered a pendule, and knocked off the hat of the. 
landlord's son, who happened to be standing near 
the chimney -piece. At every incident the mail, 
related, he shook the arm of Armand, wlftswas 
making fruitless efforts to escape from 
“You shall pay me / 7 he continued, “as surras 
my name is Bernard, and something more into 
the bargain, to teach you not to fire at other 
peopled houses . 77 • * 

“ He would be rather puzzled to pay, \ should 
tlrnk / 7 said one of the women. 

2 d 
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h& pays,” added another, "it will not be 
out of bii o'ftn purse.” 

u Iff* $tl tfce same to me,” said Bernard. " I 
must be paid : I don't care by 'whom. Whepe is 
M. de Saint-Marsin ? I wish to speak with M. 
de Saint-Marsin ! ” 

" Here I am,” said M. de Saint-Marsin, who 
entered {ft the moment. "What do you want of 
me ?” 

At the sight of his lather, Arm and turned 
pale; yet his presence gave him confidence of 
protection. Whilst they were explaining the 
facts of the case, ho timidly raised his eyes, 
but immediately cast them down again, like a 
criminal awaiting his sentence. When M. de 
Saint-Marsin understood the cause of all this 
commotion, he said, " M. Bernard, I am very 
sorry for the misfortune that has happened to 
you, bnt I can do nothing in the matmr. If it 
be really my son who has broken your looking- 
glass, you must arrange with him, it is not my 
business.” 

"But it must of necessity he your business. 
Sir,” replied M. Bernard, “ otherwise who is to 
( pay me?” 

" 1 know not, Sir ; hut if my son has done it, it 
was dujpng my absence, so that no one can sup- 
posQ/l have had anything to do with it. 1 do 
answer for his actions.” « 

\ v .\cn turning towards Armand, he said, " You 
must see, Armand, that this is just ; that 1 cannot 
be responsible for your actions, when 1 have no 
means of making you obey my wishes.” 

Armand was unable to reply, and stood with 
his eyes cast down, and his hands clasped, wlii le 
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large tears rolled down his cheeks. # M. Bernard, - 
in a terrible fury, insisted on taking M. de SainU^ 
\Marsin before tte magistrate. / 

^"It is not I who ought to go, it is my soil," 
said M. de Saint-Marsin. \ 


“ Oh, your son may be sent to prison." 

" I am very sorry, Sir, but I caja do 
nothing." .. .. 

"To the correctional police," continued M. 
Bernard. • 


“ I shall be exceedingly grieved, but I cannot 
prevent it." , / *» 

Armand at each word sobbed violently, and 
raised liis eyes and clasped hands towards his 
father. Some one whispered to M. Bernard, 
" Here is the commissary of police passing by." 
Arm and heard him, and uttering a loud scream, 
lie tore himself from the hands of M. Bernard, 
and ran to take refuge with his father, round 
whom he clung with all his strength, exclaiming, 
"Oh, papa, do not let the commissary take me 

away ; have pity on me ! Do not let me go 

to prison !" 

“ What right have I to prevent him, my son? 
or in what respect is it my duty to do so ? Have 
you not renounced my protection?" % 

" Oh, restore it to me ! restore it to \ I will 
obey you, I will do everything you wish." 

“ I)o you prcfhiise me this ? Do you 
desire that I should resume my authority?'* 

" Oli ! yes ! yes ! Punish me iu any w'ay you 
"■■please, but do not let me ( goto prison." 

“ Follow me," said M. de Saint-SSwsin ; and 
turning to M. Bernard, he said, "M. fternard, I 
trust this matter may be arranged without the 
2 d 2 
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intervention of the magistrate ; have the goodness 
to wait here iqr me a few minutes.” 

\ When he entered the house, he said t 
Jwmand, "My dear son, I do not wish to tafce 
advantage of a moment of trouble; think well 
of what you are going to do : have you made 
up your mind to obey me, and are you now con- 
vinced that I have a right to exact obedience ? I 
will not conceal from you, that if M. Bernard 
takes any proceedings, it will in all probability be 
against me, and that after having compelled me 
to pay the damages, I shall be ordered to prevent 
you from committing similar acts for the future. 
Will you believe, then, that you are bound to 
submit to my authority, or will you wait for the 
magistrate to order you to do so?” 

"Oh! no, no, papa!” said Armand, confused, 
and kissing his father's hand, which he covered 
with tears. " Forgive me, I entreat you.” 

"My dear child,” said his father, "I have 
nothing to forgive you : in granting you your 
liberty, I knew very well that you would abuse 
it. I knew that by allowing you to follow 
your own judgment, I exposed you to the danger 
of committing many faults ; but it is for this 
reason that you ought to feel the necessity of 
Sometimes submitting to my judgment.” 

Armand was unable to express his gratitude 
io i \ so much indulgence and kindness. M. de 
Saint -Marsin returned to M. Bernard, and told 
him he would have an estimate made of the 


amount of damage done, which fortunately was* 
not so gr p tc as M. Bernard had at first repre- 
sented. 'Nevertheless it was considerable, and 


Armand^ who happened to be in his father's ^ 
study on the day when they came to demand 
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payment, diet not dare to raise his eyes, so. much 
was he ashamed of what he had don A 
* “ You now understand, my son*,” said M. 

Sftgiit-Marsin, “ that parents have a right to pre- 
vent the follies of their children, since they hafe 
to pay for them ; hut it is not only for such faults 
as they have to pay for, that they are responsible, 
but for all the faults of their children, when they 
have the power of preventing them/ 7 

“To whom are they responsible, papa?** 

“ To (5od and to the world. To God, who re- 
quires that men should be good, reasonable, an$ 
as much as possible enlightened, but who does not 
require that children should become all this, by 
their own unaided efforts. lie has, therefore, 
intrusted their education and instruction to their 
parents, and for this purpose has given them 
the authority necessary lor compelling them to 
receive instruction, and to endeavour to become 
virtuous. On the other hand, as the world also 
demands that children should be so brought up, 
as to become worthy members of society, when 
they conduct themselves ill, w 7 hcn they manifest 
vicious propensities, it is the parents who are re- 
proached : they ought therefore to possess the 
means and authority of correcting and contrcd- 
ling their actions, until they attain sufficient 
strength and reason to be rendered responsible 
for them selves/ 7 • 

Arm and felt the truth of these arguments" *He 
still occasionally found obedience troublesome, but 
L>no longer obstinately clung to his own ideas, 
for be perceived that there* are many things which 
cannot possibly be thoroughly understood by a 
boy of thirteen. ® 
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While rummaging one day in her mamma’s 
drawers, dementia found a tale, which had been 
written by one of Madame dc Laumont's friends, 
for the purpose of throwing ridicule on the absurd 
fears of her daughter, as well as upon a scene 
to which those fears had given occasion. She 
asked her mother's permission to read it, this 
Madame de Launiont granted, and she read as 
follows : — 

THE FORMIDABLE MONSTERS* 

In the time of the fairies, when every story 
commenced with There ivas once upon a time , 
many wonderful things were to be seen. The 
learned men who have discovered that the bones 
of animals found at Montmartre, do not belong to 
any species existing at present, ought to endea- 
vour to ascertain whether they may not have 
belonged to some animals of that period. I am 
Agoing to speak of two of the most singular that 
then existed, and to relate the terror caused by 
their apparition, in a fairy castle, where dwelt 
princess Tantaifairc and the princess Morgelinc. 

* This tale ia not from my own pen, it waa given to ine by a 
friend, whej composed it on a scene which actually took place. 
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One day m the beginning of December, an 

animal, almost as large and strong Is a mail, was 

• observed to enter the castle, wftlkfng on his liindf 
ldgs, and enveloped in a covering which resemblfa 
the skin of a rhinoceros. II is skull alone was 

covered with a species of hair, of a deep bladk, 
and the fore part of his head presented a skin 
nearly of the same colour as the rest of his body. 
Ho had large black and white eyes, which rolled 
incessantly, and which appeared to possess an ex- 
traordinary degree of vivacity, while to the two 
jaws of his wide mouth were attached teeth, as 
white as those of the 'elephant, and which seemffd 
disposed to devour everything they could seize 
upon. The strangely-articulated growling which 
escaped him, seemed to indicate that he wanted 
something in the house, whereupon the servants 
eagerly chased him from room to room, until he 
readied the one occupied by the two princesses 
of whom I have spoken. In this room there w T as 
a long tube, which extended as far as the upper 
terraces, which were frequently visited by the cats. 
As soon as the monster perceived this tube, which 
had become blackened by the dust and smoke 
from the lire usually lighted in it, he took off ope 
of the thick skins which covered the upper part of 
his body, and disclosed in one of his large paw\ a 
new claw, flat and sharp, and suddenly darting 
into the tube, Jie showered after him, a blaek. 
powder as offensive as the vapours of th^infernSl 
regions. 

-- The princess Morgeline, at this unexpected 
sight, could not help uttering the^most fearful 
cries. Every one tried in vain to calm' her ; every 
one pointed out to her, that the creative had not 
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injured any one ; she was not to be quieted until 
g<he had seen him disappear by the chimney, for I 
'had forgotten ‘co tell you that this smoky tube 
w\s precisely what at the present day is called/6‘ 
cfymney. 

I rhe princess Tant affaire, who was older than 
Morgeline, and possessed a clear and sound judg- 
ment, endeavoured to persuade her that it was 
absurd to be afraid; since these animals come 
every year, and never do anything more than pass 
up the tubes, and take away the dust which, in 
some way or other, seemed to supply them with 
fdbd. Morgeline would listen to nothing. The 
reasonings of the other princess were soon troubled 
by a frightful noise, made by the monster, when 
he had reached the upper end of the tube. Similar 
cries proceeded from the neighbouring houses at 
the same moment, and seemed to unite in the 
most dreadful discord, as if to deafen the inhabit- 
ants of the country for a quarter of a league 
round. It appeared to be the habit of these ani- 
mals to march in troops, and to spread themselves 
nearly all at once over the same district, for the 
purpose of seeking food. 

.However, Tantaffaire, still courageous, asserted 
that Morgeline, who did not know where to hide 
lip* self, ought to make an effort to overcome 
her fears ; that she ought to be compelled to re- 
main and see the monster agaiu when he de- 
scended. from the tube, in order to convince herself 
that there was nothing dangerous about him. 
c If we allow her to run away,” she argued, “ she* 
will be again^friglitened at another time. Let us 
force her tt* examine, and then she will be at rest 
for the future.” 
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The princess Tantaffaire reasoned very weft, « 
but all at once there came out from behi&L 
tfie wainscoting, a little creature, which cotdS 
scarcely be perceived, sO rapid was its fligln; ; 
it seemed to be of a dark- grey colour, and neatyy 
as large and as formidable as a sparrow. 

" Let us fly!” exclaimed the princess Tantaf- 
faire ; "run, Morgeline !” and she herself fled with 
the utmost precipitation. 

"But what is the matter?” said the se/vants, 
who had not observed anything, and who were 
occupied in cutting some bread* and pouring m#t 
something to drink for the first monster, who had 
descended from the chimney, twice as black as 
he was before, and who was making horrible 
efforts to get rid of the soot which he had 
swallowed. 

* " What, Mademoiselle Tantaffaire, are you now 

afraid of the chimney-sweep ?” , 

"No! no!” she cried, "no! but there is a 
mouse.” 

At that moment the fairy * who presided over 
the house, entered, accompanied by a beautiful 
yellow cat, which, smelling the mouse, hunted for 
it and caught it. 

The fairy turned towards poor Tantaffaire : % 

"You sec. Mademoiselle, that it does not re- 
quire the power of a fairy, nor even that of apt 
ordinary woman* to free oneself from 
object which made you run away. I have oiily 
had to bring in a cat, a feeble animal, which the 
Savoyard who terrified J^Iorgelirie could strangle 
with the greatest ease : nevertheless, y^u had the 
sonsc not to be afraid of the latter ; yov reasoned 
very correctly while encouraging your little friend ; 
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bi t when it became necessary to apply to yourself 
4hp principles you so well laid down, you have 
altogether failed; nor have you even had the 
strength of mind to conceal, so far as not to infect 
others, a childish fear, with which you have been 
reproached from your infancy.” 

The fairy said a great deal more to the same 
effect, for the fairies, w ho have the power of doing 
so many things with their wands, have also the 
power of saying still more ; but it will be sufficient 
for you to know r , that during this lecture, Tantaf- 
faire seemed very* much ashamed, and that it is 
asserted, that she succeeded, in the end, in over- 
coming in herself, those fears which she con- 
sidered so blamable and ridiculous in others. 

And now r , perhaps, you will ask me w hat there 
is so extraordinary in my tale? What ! do we 
still meet with reasoning princesses who are afraid 
of tljcse little creatures, a thousand times smaller 
than themselves, which neither bite, nor pinch, 
nor scratch, and which run so rapidly, that they 
can scarcely be perceived ? 

' “Mamma,” said dementia, “I saw immediately 
thgt it was a chimney-sweep, and then a mouse 
that was meant and after a moment's reflection, 
she added, “ One ought not, certainly, to be afraid 
& either chimney-sweeps or mice ; but I do not 
think lt'was so ridiculous in the princess Tantaf- 
faire, to have been more afraid of a mouse than of 
a chimney-sweep.” - 

“ Why so/my dear ?”‘ 

“Why,- mamma, because we know very well 
that the chimney-sweep is a man.” 
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"And I think no one cau be ignorant thafa 
mouse is a mouse.” % ( 

“ No ; but we know why the sweep comes, 
and what lie wants to do; whereas this little 
creature, which runs nobody knows how, and ijo-* 
body knows from where, and which goes and 

returns hardly giving one time to see it In 

fact, mamma, many persons who are grown up are 
afraid of mice, but no one is afraid of a chimney- 
sweep.” • 

“ And yet they are perfectly aware,” said Ma- 
dame de Laumont, " that the one does no mere 
harm than the other.” 

" Oh ! mamma, as if one was afraid of nothing 
but what does harm. When we are in the 
country, and the wind whistles through the corri- 
dors of the eh&tcau, ^hen I hear it moan in the 
night through the crevices of the door or of the 
window, I know that it can do me no harm, and 
yet I ani so frightened, that I cover my head with 
the sheet, and pull the clothes as tightly round 
me, as if I had to protect myself from some great 
danger. When it thunders, I am quite aware 
that the peal which we hear, can do no harm, 
since this noise is only the echo of the sound, 
which has already passed, and yet you k ryw, 
mamma, that at those two terrific claps of 
thunder which wc had last year in the countyy, 
if you had not absolutely forbidden, iuej**l 
could not have helped running anout and 
^creaming, as people do when they are very much 
afraid.” 

" And, when I forbade you, that prevented you 
from doing so ; I am sure that if I were to forbid 
your rolling yourself up in your sheets, when you 
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h| ar the wind whistle, it would prevent you from 
dj ing that also*?” 

“ Oh ! yes, certainly, mammal 
€t Very well, then I forbid your doing so. Do 
you consider that that will prevent you from being 
afraid ?” 

dementia reflected a moment, and then told 
her mother that she did not suppose it would. 

“ What do you think about,” asked her mother, 
u when the wind * whistles, and you roll yourself 
up in your sheets ?” 

do not think about anything, mamma, I 
assure you ; I am afraid, that is all.” 

“ And when you hour it without tightening 
your sheets, since 1 have forbidden you to do so, 
what will you think about then?” ’ 

“I shall think, mamma^pf what you have for- 
bidden me,” said dementia. Then, after a mo- 
ment's reflection, she added, “ I think, perhaps, 
that this idea might prevent me from being 
afraid • for 1 remember, when it thundered so 
loudly last year, that at the second peal I thought 
of your having forbidden me to cry out at the 
first ; 1 thought of restraining myself, and conse- 
quently thought less of being afraid.” 

yrhis is what always happens, my child. The 
best means of overcoming fear, is to think of 
something which may divert our thoughts from it. 
Tk>se who are afraid of mice, are quite capable 
of being Afraid of cliimney-swecps, if, when one 
made his appearance, they did not think he came- 
to sweep the chimney, and that it is desirable that 
chimneys should be swept, in order to prevent 
their catching fire; in fact, if they did not 
< think of many things which prevent them from* 

4 
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dwelling upon the impression which his disagrei* 
able appearance might make upon Jlfcm. If mile 
' were as useful tg every one as sweeps are, no one 
would be afraid of them.” 

" Do you think so, mamma ? ” 

"You know well enough, for instance, that if*it 
♦were the custom to make ragouts of them, Cathe- 
rine, who runs away the moment she sees one, 
would, instead of doing so, think only of catching 
it, and would be no more afraid of it than she is 
of the eel, which twists about in her hand like a 
serpent, and which you think it would be impos- 
sible for you to touch. In the same way she would 
think only of the ragout she was going to prepare, 
and not of her absurd fears.” 

" But, mamma, one cannot always conjure up 
an idea which will enable us to overcome fear/* 
"Nothing is easier. You see that by a simple 
prohibition, I have given you sufficient means to 
diminish your fear of the thunder, and of the 
wind ; as to those things which I do not forbid, 
you have only to forbid them yourself.” 

" One cannot always find something to forbid 
oneself.” 

"Always, my child, when we are disposed to 
yield to fear, for we are led to do many thi^s 
which we ought to think of* forbidding ourselves, 
and when we do not yield to them, w e soon lose 
the habit of dofhg so. Do you remember tk\ 
habit you had two years ago, of looking* before 
you went to bed, both under your own bed and 
mine, and of examining # all the closets and doors 
of the apartment ? When I compelled you to go 
to bed without all these precautions, were you any 
longer tormented by fear?” 
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\ “ Oh ! dear, no, mamma ; the following day I 
thought no iiipre about it ; but I am quite sure, 
however, that if I had missed of my own accord, I 
should have fancied that that was the very time 
when there would be some one concealed.” 

( “ Because you were not then convinced that it 
was unreasonable, and that you ought not to yield* 
to it. The idea of resisting a bad habit, by reason- 
ing against it, would have diverted your mind, as 
much as my prohibition, from the fear which had 
induced you to form it.” 

, “In fact, mamma, those who are afraid of 
nothing, must, I should suppose, be thus fearless, 
because they never think about fear, otherwise 1 
could not comprehend them.” 

“ And those who are afraid of everything, are so 
because they are in the habit of thinking about 
what may frighten them. Do you suppose that 
the soldiers in a battle, if they allowed themselves 
to think of all the balls which might reach them, 
would have sufficient courage to stand their ground 
for a minute? Instead of this, they think only of 
what they have to do, of repelling the enemy, of 
gaining ground upon him, or of distinguishing 
themselves, in order to gain reward. It is thus 
they forget the bullets and press forward ; it is 
thus also that you, who are so afraid of a little 
pain, do not, when you romp with your brother, 
g^gard the blows you may receive, because you 
think 6vry of those you wish to give. Think of 
anything but that which may cause fear. In this, 
my child, lies the whole secret of courage.” 

In the evening, dementia, having occasion to 
pass through some of her mother’s apartments, 
and afterwards through a long corridor, wanted to 
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v ake a light. Her mother asked her whether me . 

did not know the way well enough *to do without 
it; dementia fhci, but she felt timid ; her motner 
perceived this, and dementia acknowledged it. 
After having reasoned with her respecting the 
kind of danger she might encounter, u Come, let 
us make a trial/* she said, <f go very slowly, exa- 
mine well whether you are afraid, and of what you 
arc afraid, so that you may give me an account of 
what you have felt ; if you feel too much afraid, 
come back/* 

Clemcutia hesitated ; her mothers pleasantries, 
by making her laugh, diminished a little her fear. 
At the first emotion of terror which she expe- 
rienced, she stopped, according to her mothers 
advice, in order to ascertain what had caused it ; 
she felt that it had* no reasonable foundation, and 
continued her way : she stopped again at the en- 
trance of the dark corridor, to consider whether 
she should retrace ner steps; out she thought she 
was not sufficiently frightened to return, and when 
she entered the corridor, she found she was not so 
much afraid as she had at first expected to be, 
because indeed there was no cause for fear. Having 
reached the spot to which she was going, she Re- 
turned with much less difficulty, and agreed *yith 
her mother that her fear had been less than usu*al. 
Repeated experiments rendered her quite coura- 
geous against flie night, the mice, and all obh^r 
imaginary dangers. As to real dangers, wery one 
knows that we ought not to expose ourselves to 
tliem without necessity, and she learned, by her 
own experience, that in these cases, it is not of 
the danger we think. She had occasion to attend 
upon a person, of whom she was very fond, through 
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a< contagious disease, and every one was astonished 
tliit she had dot fear on her own account. It was 
because her mind was so much occupied with the 
illness which she was attending, that she had no* 
fear of that to which she exposed herself. 



THE DREAM: 


AN EASTERN TALE. 


Narzim was a pious child, * tilled with filial 
love, and ever obedient to his mother Missour, a 
poor widow who lived with him, in a little hut/m 
the environs of the mighty Delhi. With them 
also lived the young Elima, the daughter of 
Missouri sister. Elima had large black eyes, a 
mild expression, and a sweet smile. Narzim would 
sometimes say to her, “ Elima, you shall be my 
wife, and we, will not leave Missour : when her 
sight, which daily becomes weaker, has altogether 
gone, we will lead her under the palm-trees, and 
the pleasure of hearing you will make her forget, 
for a few moments, that she is no longer able to 
see. I shall be strong then ; I will cultivate our 
fields of rice, and the sweet voice of Elima will 
render my labour light.” Elima smiled, and re- 
joiced at the thought of never leaving Missour. ^ 
Their union was their only happiness. Missouri 
husband had been killed by robbers, 'who had 
ravaged his field, *and since that time Missgjzr hstcL» 
been able to cultivate only a portion of it, hardly 
sufficient for herself and family. Often the re- 
membrance of her husband’s death, of his last 
looks, and of his last words, would ‘occasion her 
inexpressible anguish. In those moments, when 
2 E 
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sire was overwhelmed with fatigue, misery embit- 
tered her heart $ and, ready to murmur against the 
Author of her being, she would say, “ Has Brama 
then created us for the purpose of rendering us 
unhappy ?” Then she would shed torrents of 
bitter tears. Narzim and Elima beheld her weep, 
and wept vdso : without being able to understand 
the whole amount of her grief, they felt it; it 
surrounded them with a dark cloud, filling their 
hearts with sadness ; at those times their childish 
sports were suspended, and even their voices died 
^Thvay upon their lips, for they could only have 
uttered words of sorrow. Elima no longer dared 
to smile; Narzim remained motionless, while the 
vivacity of his age which boiled within him made 
him rebel against the grief with which he felt 
himself overwhelmed, and he repeated to Brama 
the words he had heard his mother Missour 
utter, “ Why hast thou created us to render us 
unhappy V 9 

One evening lie fell asleep in the midst of these 
sad and culpable thoughts. Scarcely had slumber 
sealed his eyelids, when a soothing balm seemed 
to flow through his veins, and calm the agita- 
tion of his soul. A celestial form appeared before 
lym : it was that of a young and handsome man ; 
his eyes were as soft as those of Elima, and his 
* tair fell in ringlets round his neck, like that of 
<Narziii^ White and glittering wings sustained 
him in \he air, where his light and pliant limbs 
seemed to float, like the folds of his garments. 
Narzim recognised in ,him one of the angels* 
commissioned to execute the will of the great 
Brama. 

* In flie East these angels are denominated Dq>tas, ^ 
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“ Narzim,” said fhe angel, in accents so sweet, 

as almost to conceal the reproach p^kich they coa- 
veyed, “ you think that you were created to ke 
unhappy.” 

“Mighty Depta,” replied Narzim, “from the 
moment of my birth, misfortune has constantly 
been my lot : without the affection <jf Missour 
and of Elima, I should know no happiness on 
earth, and even this happiness is embittered by 
their misfortunes.” 

“ Narzim,” replied the angel, “it is the will of 
Brain a that you should be happy ; but such is*tS^e 
condition of mortals, that happiness cannot be^ 
attained without some sacrifices. The great 
Brama will render them for you as light as pos- 
sible, he only requires you to renounce one of the 
blessings you possess; and in the place of this 
single one, all the happiness of the ea^th shall be 
yours. Come, you are about to enjoy riches and 
pleasure.” 

With these words, he took him in liis arms, 
and raised him into the air*; at least so it seemed 
to Narzim in his dream. It also appeared to him, 
lhat in proportion as he withdrew from the earth, 
his heart became torn with anguish, while the air 
resounded with his cries. “ Let me return to 
Missour and Elima,” he said. “ What will tbtey 
think of my absence ? what will become of them ?” 

“ The happiness of seeing them,” said tile 
genius, “ is the sacrifice which is demanded from 
you. You must renounce them for ever.” 

* “Without them,” replied Narzim, “what hap- 
piness can I enjoy? Pleasures and riches would 
only be a torment to me.” 

“You will forget them,” said the angel. “A 
: 2 e 2 
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breath will erase from your mind every trace of 
their remembrance.” 

( “ Stop !” exclaimed Narzim, turning away his 
face, for already he thought he felt the icy breath 
which was to destroy all his tenderness for the 
objects of his affection. “ Stop ! it is far better 
to suffer \jith them than to forget them.” 

At these words, the angel opened his arms, and 
Narzim felt as if he were descending gently 
towards the earthy “ You have refused happiness 
at the price at which it was offered to you,” said 
angel, as he flew away ; “ but Braina is good ; 
^when you can no longer endure your misfortunes, 
call to me, and I shall be ever at hand to aid 
you.” 

He disappeared, and Narzim imagined in his 
dream that years passed rapidly before him ; he 
seemed to have arrived at manhood, and to have 
acquired a friend. This friend said to him, “ We 
will dwell in the same cottage. Missour shall be 
my mother; Elima shall he my sister. We will 
cultivate together the field of rice ; the labour of 
our hands will render their subsistence more 
abundant.” Afterwards it appeared to him that 
ho went one day to the city of Helhi, to sell a little 
rice, a portion of the surplus of their crop ; and 
th&t on his return he found neither his friend nor 
Elima. Missour, dyiug with grief, informed him 
tjfat his^ friend, assisted by two mbn as wicked as # 
himself, had carried her away by force ; that she 
had never ceased to calL her dear Narzinf to her 
aid ; that for a long time she had heard her cries'; 
and that for herself, overwhelmed by the loss of 
Elima, and by the ill-treatment she had received 
in endeavouring to defend her, she felt that sh.e 
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was on the point of death. And indeed Missour 
expired shortly after she had sa^ •these words. 

* Such, at least, w&s the dream of Narzim. * 

He fell into the deepest despair. “ For them,” 
he said, “ I have refused both riches and pleasures, 
and, behold, they are both torn from me.” • 

“ Come, then,” said the angel, suddenly pre- 
senting himself before him, “the sacrifice shall 
this time be very light. The faint hope of re- 
covering Elima, is all that Brama desires you 
to abandon, in exchange for the delights that he 
will heap upon you ” 

“May I still preserve this hope then?” ex- 
claimed Narzim. 

“Brama,” said the angel, “has given me no 
commands to take it from you, but I can do 
nothing to restore Elima to you.” 

“Mighty Depta, I will hasten to seek Elima 
through the whole world. The hope which you 
leave me is a blessing, which I cannot exchange 
for any other.” 

“ Go ! and when you are still more unhappy, 
call upon me. Brama has commanded me never 
to refuse you my aid.” 

Narzim sold his little inheritance and departed, 
seeking everywhere for his lost Elima. some- 
times believing himself on the point of discovering 
her, at others despairing of ever beholding her 
again ; and though often ready to sinkpvercoine .b y 
grief, fatigue, and hunger, he never iWt tempted 
to call %pon the Depta, who would have Required 
Jam to renounce the hope of finding her. 

It seemed to him in his dream, that one evening, 
having sunk down at the gates of a large city, no 
longer able to struggle w ith his misfortunes, he 
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awaited death, and did not desire to live. The 
angel preseafccjji himself before him, surrounded 
with a great light. 

“ Narzim,” said he, “ you may live, you may 
revive to joy and health ; Elima, even, may be re- 
stored to you. Listen only to this man, and learn 
from him what sacrifice Brarna demands for so 
many benefits.” 

Narzim turned round, and by the light that 
emanated from the body of the angel, he saw be- 
side him a man richly clad, but pale and trem- 
-tding, and with looks gloomy and terrified. 

* “Hearken,” said the man, hurriedly. “A shame- 
ful crime has just been committed ; I am the author 
of it ; I have been discovered ; I am pursued, and 
shall soon be taken; the condemnation, which I 
cannot escape, will deprive me of my honours and 
of my wealth ; you, poor unfortunate, have nothing 
to lose ; a slight but ignominious punishment will 
be the only chastisement that you have to fear ; 
take this dress, which will be recognised, give me 
yours, declare yourself the culprit, and you shall 
enjoy for the remainder of your days, the wealth 
which will be insured to you by the necessity I 
have for your secrecy.” 

Narzim remained silent. 

c “ Quick ! the moments are precious : you hesi- 
tate, miserable wretch, who have not two hours to 
breathe the -dr of the living ? Cad you value their 
Esteem f” * ' 

“ Lefr me die,” said Narzim, u unknown ft) men ; 
I aspire not to their esteem, but I could not live 
an object of their contempt.” 

The angel disappeared, and darkness aicflin 
enveloped Narzim. The culprit was still beside 
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him, endeavouring to force lipon him the ex- 
change, which was to load £191 with the ap- # 
pearance of prime: but the presence of * the 
angel had restored all his strength to the son of 
Missour ; he defended himself. The vigilant eyes 
which had discovered the crime, had pierced* the 
darkness, even to the very spot where the criminal 
had taken refuge ; he w f as seized ; and Narziro, 
freed and restored to misery, did not regret the 
disgrace which would have enriched lp m * 

However, his ideas becamtf confused, as often 
happens during sleep • and without being abln to 
follow the thread of his destiny, he found himsem 
plunged into new and deeper misfortunes. Ac- 
cused of a murder which he had not committed, 
lie had been thrown into a dungeon, and was on 
the point of suffering the punishment of the crime. 
Mute, overwhelmed with the deepest despair, he 
saw the angel appear before him. 

“ What do you now require of me? ;; he said; 

“ What sacrifice can I offer to Brama? There is 
nothing left to me. I have no longer anything to 
relinquish in cxohange # for the happiness which lie 
wculcl offer me.” 

The celestial messenger, without replying, looked 
at him with an anxious and tender expression. 

“ You arc mistaken,” said a voice which seemed 
to proceed from the depths of his own thoughts, 
without st riking upon his ears ; “ there still remaps 
one sacrifice for you to make, by which you may 
l)e saved. Behold, sleeping near that man 
formerly so powerful ; if he sleeps, it is because 
misery has suspended/ his faculties ; he has at- 
tempted the life of his sovereign, nothing can save 
him ; neither his former power, nor his gold, mjr 4 
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his jewels, with wMeh, even in hi£ prison, he has 
^urroupded himsflf, can seduce in his favour 
’guards who would? pay with their lives a moment 
of weakness, or even of negligence ; but you, an 
obscure criminal, scarcely known to those who are 
abopt to punish you, take possession of his trea- 
sures ; you can do so without difficulty ; they will 
open for yoft the gates of your prison, they will 
cover your flight until you r<* ich a place of safety. 
Lose not a moment; you in yet purchase your 
life by the sacrificed you) virtue.” 

^ Narzim raised his eyes towards the angel, and 
,'oiMl beheld the same expression of tenderness and 
compassion, and felt that such words could not 
have come from a messenger of heaven. lie 
looked at the riches spread uut before him ; they 
dazzled not his eyes, and he felt that it would be 
easier to walk to the scaffold, than to lay a hand 
on what did not belong to him. He again raised 
his eyes towards the angel: he raised them filled 
with an expression of noble joy, for Narzim bad 
just discovered how much he loved virtue. The 
angel read his thoughts. 

“ Well, Narzim,” he said, with a smile almost 
divine, “ at this moment do you consider yourself 
created solely for misery ?” 

“ Mighty Depta,” said the son of Missour, with 
a ti ansport such as he had never before expe- 
rienced, “at this moment Narzim feels that he is 
happy.” 

“ You sk, , said the angel, “that even in the 
deepest ^stress, there still -remain to you posses- 
sions so precious, that you w cannot make up your 
mind to part with them. Cease, then, to complain. 
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and never dgain # dare to say tlilt beings capable 
of loving virtue are created soleltfjr misery/ 1 
At this moment the eyes of the angel sparkled 
with a flame s© dazzling, that Narzim could not 
endure its brightness. lie prostrated himself on 
the ground, and on rising, beheld neither the 
angel nor his dungeon, nor the wretch who shared 
his chains. His eves opened; he awoke; day- 
light was shinin' into his cottage; Elima and 
Missour still re t d there. Narzim had lost 
nothing; he felt hu heart expand with joy. 3Lt 
flowed into it as from an inexhaustible fountain 
which the words of the angel had unsealed. Tbeflfe 
was strength in Ins soul, and it seemed to com- 
munieate itself to his limbs. Tie appeared to 
himself to have passed over the da^s of liis ehildy 
hood, to such an extent did a hew vigour animate 
his whole being. The virtue he had just con- 
templated presented itself to him, with all his 
duties ; and in the fulfilment of these duties he 
perceived the seeds of happiness. 

i( Mot her,” said he to Missour, as soon as she 
had opened her eyes to the dawning day, “ 1 com- 
plained of misery without thinking that I had 
not yet purchased happiness. Solely occupied in 
sharing the sports of Elima, I have too far pro- 
longed my childhood, and your tenderness for*me 
has too long forgotten the years which, as 
pass, ought to bring with them the timc"«for 
labour. Loolc at the arms of Na^im/they ^re 
strong, and shall cultivate for you our field of 
•rice.” ^ 

His mother smiled, /tnd placed in his bands tit© 
instruments of labour. Narzim learned t8^se 
2 r 
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and use ftereased his strength. Missour 
m no longer Overpowered by fatigue, nor was 
v t£e end of her days overshadowed by that 
despair which an exhausted body sheds over 
a sick mind. Joy again returned to the lips of 
Elima, and to the eyes of Narzim. Sometimes he 
raised them towards heaven, as he had done at 
^he mombut when he first learned how much he 
loved virtue : then his soul became filled with a 
holy and sweet confidence, and with a deep sense 
ef gratitude towards that great Being who has 
placed in the heart of man the germ of a happi- 
ness of which nothing can deprive him, but his 
own will. 


THE END. 
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